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- PREFACE. 


Tue History of the Britains, may not improperly 
be distinguished into two periods; the former com- 
prehending the interval from Brute to Cadwalader, 
whilst the Britains are thought to have enjoyed a 
general possession of the whole island; the other 
containing the memoirs and transactions of the 
Britains under their several princes, after their re- 
cession. to that .part. of, the island, since called 
Wales. The former of these has been generally 
accounted of late, absolutely false and unhistorical; 
and it is undoubtedly concluded that all the pas- 
sages in Geoffrey of Monmouth (the only remain- 
ing monument of the affairs of the ancient Britains) 
which are not consonant to, and agreeable with the 
Roman historians that speak of Britain, are abso- 
lutely fabulous and insincere... The history of the 
Princes of Wales, has,indeed met with better for- 
tune, and the author Caradoc.of Llancaryan 1s 
accounted just. and authentic; so that there need 
no other apology for the, following work, , than 
that it is for the best, part the genuine history of 
that. author... But; because the history of Wales 
has no small dependance upon, and relation, to the 
history ofthe ancient Britains, published. by Ge- 
offrey, I think it necessary to make some general 
reflection, in relation to.the truth and authonity of | 
GT Ae NS a aoe ie 
And here in the first. place, Imust take notice 
of two sorts of opinions, most widely, repugnant, 
and. as, I may say, diametrically opposite to each 
other; and both in my opinion, equally deviating 
from the right apprehension of the matter,im dey 
bate. The one, perfectly rejecting the whole, foun; 
‘dation and process of Geoifrey’s history, wil not 
. ad a2 ct rtan a bleyeg hy sot 
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believe so much as one passage relating to the 
ancient Britains, but what is delivered by Roman 
writers; as if nothing remarkable could happen in 
Britain, but what must needs fall under their spe- 
cial cognizance and observation. The other, with- 
out any allowance ‘to the age when these British 
affairs were transacted, (not to mention the utmost 
antiquity of some part of this history, contempora- 
ry with which, nothing is certain among the more 
civilized Greeks ‘and Romans) will believe the 
whole’frame, and all the circumstances of Geoff- 


tey’s’ history, be they never so ridiculous and ex- 


travagant. But not to insist on so bigotted an 
opinion, as to think that the British history 1s 


universally true, and altogether authentic; I will 


confine myself to the examination of the other 
extreme, to see whether that history published by — 
Geofirey, be so absolutely fabulous as is frequently 
represented and generally’ believed. “Now they 
who discredit this history, either wholly attribute 
the frame and invention of it to Geoffrey, or else 
eranting him to bea faithful translator, assure 
themselves that the copy he received was fictitious, 


and perfectly owing to the unwarrantable forgeries 


of the fabulous monks.’ So that the subject of my 
present enquiries, will naturally fall under these 


‘two disquisitions; ’ first, Whether Geoffrey be the 


real ¢ontriver and composer of this history? and 


secondly, Supposing him’ to’ be innocent of this 


suspicion, Whether the history published by him, 
be perfectly fabulous, and in all respects a monkish 
Re onvene r Gh Area ore cnn en 

*) First, as to what’ relates to Geoffrey, though 
methinks there need no greater argument to evi- 
dence his innocency from so suspected an Tmpos- 
ture, as his .beine the contriver of this history, 
than that he professedly owns the receipt of the 
British ‘manuscript from Walter, archdeacon of 
Oxford; yet becausé ‘the prejudice of some men 
oftentimes obscures their understanding, in things 
otherwise. Very clear and open, it will be requisite 
to dwell somewhat more particularly upon that 
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“subject: or if the world be once persuaded, that 
the whole invention js owing to Geoffrey, and 
that there was no such account of the Britains in 
being, before he published his history, the whole 
series of British affairs not mentioned in the writ- 
ings of the Roman authors, and all that long con- 
tinued succession of British kings for so many 
ages, must of necessity be accounted fabulous, 
and a perfect legend. But before that Geoffrey 
should be so unreasonably attainted of such noto- 
rious forgery, and his history be so generally con- 
demned ; one might expect that such evident 
proofs could be produced to evince so absolute a 
position, as to render it past all dispute and contra- 
diction. For to charge any one with insincerity, 
for no other reason, than because it is the common 
vogue and sentiment of the world, is in my opinion 
a greater argument of partiality and prejudice, 
than of solid and judicious reasoning. © 

Now the greatest reason that.I can think of, 
why the British history is attributed to the inven- 
tion of Geoffrey, is, that almost upon its first 
appearance in the world, William of Newborough 
and Giraldus Cambrensis exclaim against it, and 
seem to lay the whole imposture to the charge of 
Geoffrey. The words of Newborough are these: 
At contra quidem (speaking before of Gildas) 7os- 
tris temporibus pro expiandis his Britonum maculis 
scriptor emersit, ridicula de tsdem figmenta conter- 
ens, eosque longe supra virtutem Macedonum et 
Romanorum impudenti vanitate attollens, Gaufri- 
dus hic dictus est, agnomen habens Arturi, pro eo 

quod fabulus de Arturo ex priscis Britonum fig- 
mentis sumpias, et ex proprio auctus per superductum 
Latini sermonis colorem, honesto historie nomine 
palliavit. Qui etiam majori ausu, cujusdam Mertine 
_ divinationes fallacissimas, quibus utique de proprio 
plurimum adjecit, dum eas in Latinum transfunderet, 
tanquam authenticas, et immobili veritate subnivas 
prophetias vulgavit. 


From this passage it is apprehended, that New- 


borough thought that the British history was 


v. 
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solely owing to the contrivance and invention of 


. Geoffrey ; whereas nothing is more evident than 


that the only thing he lays to Geottrey’s charge, 
is, that he augmented, and of his own head made 
additions to the copy he received. And seeing 
that Newborough expressly mentions Geoffrey’s 
translating into Latin, some ancient figments of 
the Britains concerning king Arthur, and unwar- 
rantably adding to the same; it is manifestly ap- 
parent that he never took Geoffrey to be the 
contriver of the whole of what he had published, 
otherwise it 1s hardly conceivable, that such an 
inveterate enemy of that history, would conceal 
any thing that might derogate from the truth and 
authority of it. Besides, Newborough throughout 
his whole preface, wherein he endeavours to inva+ 
lidate, and render the British history fabulous, 
chiefly insists upon the life of king Arthur, and 
the prophecies of Merlyn; not a word of Brutus 
and his ‘Trojans, which, though since accounted 
as notorious a piece of romance as any at all; it 
seems he had faith to swallow. — Indeed, the pas+ 
sages in king Arthur’s life, and the prophecies of 
Merlyn tending much to the same purpose, were 
too great and extravagant to be credited by him, 
(who, by his character of them, seems to have bore 
but very slender affection towards the Welsh) by 
reason that they derogated much from the fame 
and valour of the Saxons; so that I am afraid, that 
the odium which Newborough bore to Geoftrey 
and his history, depended more upon national ho- 
nour and reputation, than the truth and sincerity 
of history. _ For surely he could never be so warmly 
exasperated against a fabulous history, had he but 
the candour to consult his own, unless there had 


been some other motive to raise and foment his 


passion. As to the scurrilous language he casts 
upon the British history, and his unmannerly treat- 
ment of the translator; he therein expresses his 
ignorance and malice, rather than any love and 
regard to truth and ingenuity. For who but an 
ignorant and an unskilful pretender, would confi- 
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dently assert the Britains never had any metropo- 
litans or archbishops, and would produce this as an 
invincible argument for the falsity of the British 
history ; whereas it is notoriously manifest, that 
the Britains had their archbishops long before the 
arrival of Augustine the monk, whom Newborough 
pretends to have been the first who underwent that 


dignity in this Island. But as his arguments | 


against Geoffrey's history are weak and invalid, and 
_ his whole preface more an invective than a confu- 
tation, so his credit should be rejected and under- 
valued for charging another history with falsehood, 
when his own seems wholly interwoven with ridi- 
culous legends and monkish fictions. 

But be the occason of Newborough’s dislike of 
the British history what it will, it is evident, that 
nothing can be concluded from the above quoted 
passage, more than that Geoffrey made additions 
to the British copy he received of the archdeacon 
of Oxford. And this is no more than what may 
easily and safely be granted; for the life of king 
Arthur, and the prophecies of Merlyn, the main 
subjects of Newborough’s discontent, may proba- 
bly be inserted into the history by Geoffrey, at 
least they were augmented, and several traditions 
were added by him. Bale, assures us, that he wrote 
the life of king Arthur in a distinct treatise; and 
himself owns in the preface to his fourth book, 
which comprehends the prophecies of Merlyn, that 
upon the request of Alexander bishop of Lincoln, 
he had translated Merlyn’s prophecies out of Bri- 
tush into Latin, before the British copy came to 
his hands. Now, when Geoffrey had received the 
manuscript from the archdeacon, and was engaged 
in translating it into Latin, it is no strange matter 
to imagine, that as occasion required, he might 
amplify, and add to it,-out of his former tracts. 
For it is obvious to suppose, that the several things 
concerning Arthur and Merlyn, might be preserved 
in the island of Great Britain, which were long 
ago obsolete among the Britains of Armorica, from 


whence the British copy is said to have been brought 
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But supposing that Newborough had attributed. 
the whole frame of the British history to Geoffrey, 
which is evident he does not, his authority cannot 
balance with far more authentic historians, such 
as H. Huntingdon, R. Hovedon, Mathew of West- 
minster, and others, but more particularly Mathew 
Paris, who in express terms, calls Geoffrey, the 
faithful translater of the British history. And 
seeing then, that it was in those times apprehended 
to be an ancient manuscript, and none of Geoffrey’s 
contrivance, when the cheat might be best disco- 
vered, and there wanted not good inclinations to 
detect so notorious a forgery ; how in these latter 
times, it could be so luckily found out, that Ge- 
offrey was the sole inventor and composer of the 
history, I cannot possibly divine. 

The other reason, why Geoffrey is thought to 
be the author of the British history, is grounded 
upon a passage in Giraldus Cambrensis, who speak- 
ing of the etymology of Wales, rejects the deno- 
mination of it from either -duke Wallo, or queen 
Wendolen, Sicut fabulosa Galfredi Arturi mentitur 
historia. Now this is thought an invincible argu- 
ment against Geoffrey, and a palpable detection 
of his insincerity, since Giraldus, his own country- 
man strikes at him, and accuses him of forgery ; 
whereas, upon nicer examination, we may easily 
discover how that Giraldus quarrels only with the 
history which Geoffrey published, and which upon 
that account bore his name. For had Giraldus 
thought it to be only a contrivance of Geoffrey’s, 
had he suspected that Geoffrey falsely pretended 
to have received an antient British manuscript, and 
by that means to have imposed upon the world; 
can it be supposed that upon so plain conviction of 
falsehood, he would believe and give credit to an 
history, which he was satisfied was altogether a 
fable? But on the contrary, we find him assenting 
to the story of Brutus, and the division of the | 
Island betwixt his three sons; and in short, ex- 
cepting in this one place, he expresses himself to 
be an absolute votary of the British history, whence 
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*tis evident, he apprehended Geoffrey to be no 
more than a faithful translator of an ancient Bri- 
tish copy. | | 

I need not take notice of William of Malmsbury, 
because that by the best account, he is supposed 
to have been dead before .Geoffery published his 

history, and consequently he could never see it; 
so that this expression in him, Hic est Arthurus de _ 
quo Britonum nuge hodieque delirunt, must likely 4% 
refer to the then present traditions and accounts of 
the Welsh concerning king Arthur, which proba- 
bly might be too great and extravagant. For ’tis 
certain that a traditional account of any person 
or action, the farther it recedes from the spring 
and original, the more corrupt and imperfect it 
still proceeds; and like a ball of snow, it gathers 
_ and augments in its journey; so that it may. be 
reasonably supposed, that the vulgar account which 
the Welsh in Malmsbury’s time delivered of king 
Arthur, was too far incredible and surprising. 

But since the reasons produced for proving 
Geoffrey to be the author of the British history, 
seem not to be satisfactory and convincing; let us 
see whether the contrary assertion can be more 
reasonably maintained. And first, ‘tis manifest 
that Geoffrey could not be the total inventor of the 
British history, by reason that several things, and 
some of the most material passages therein con- 
tained, are agreeable with the histories of Gildas yotes op 
and Nennius, and the poetical fragments of Ta- on Bede. 
liessyn, not to mention the Saxon Manuscript, 
quoted by Mr. Wheelock, and other authors far 
more antient than Geoffrey. “Tis owned indeed 
Geoffrey might borrow the ground and plat-form 
of his romance from Merlyn or Taliessyn, or ra- 
ther from Nennius, in whose writings there is some 
slight account of the Britains being descended 
from the Trojans; but the superstructure is all his 
own, who living in an ignorant age, and well 
knowing he could not well be disproved, took the 
liberty to make what. invention he pleased, and 
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then recommended it to the world, fora true, un- 
doubted history. But notwithstanding all this 
concession, I think there is as little reason. to 
attribute the frame and composition of this history 
to Geottrey as there can be, to think him contri- 
ver of the ground and plot of it. For it seems to 
me very unaccountable, that if Geoffrey was to 
invent and compose this history, why in this ac- 
count of the transactions betwixt the Britains and 
Romans, he should so widely disagree with, and 
deviate from the writings of the Roman historians. 
For certainly, nothing could add more authority 
toa fable, than exactly to follow the steps of cre- 
ditable authors, in those things they both had oc- 
casion te treat of. This inall probability, would 
not only render that part of the history unsuspi- 
cious, but likewise credit and authorize the rest, of 
which there was no account in Roman authors. 
And this disagreement betwixt the British history, 
and the writings of the Roman historians, though 
frequently produced to overthrow the authority of 
it, induces me to believe, not only that Geoffrey 
was not the author, but likewise that the manu- 
script was ancient, and much older than the time, 
in which it was first made public. : 
But besides, Geofirey dedicates. his translation 
to Robert earl of Glocester, son to king Henry, I. 
which in all likelihood he would never have -ven- 
tured to do, had the original been of his own con- 
trivance, for fear least that the cheat being disco- 
vered, he should be found, to put upon a person 
of eminent quality, with whom the British history, 
was then in great esteem. For to him it is that 
Geoffrey owns the receipt of this manuscript from 
the archdeacon of Oxford. which he affirms to be 
very ancient, and, by his request was persuaded to 
translate it into the Latin tongue. It was a very 
easy matter for the earl of Glocester to find out 


Geoftrey’s integrity, by enquiring of the archdea- 


con (who by all accounts is reckoned his co-tem- 
porary) whether he had delivered such. an antient 


British copy into Geofirey’s hands, and whether 
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the translation justly answered the original. These 
enquiries were natural, upon the publication of any 
new history, which made such considerable noise 
and clamour in the world, and which gave such an 
account of the antient Britains, as was never before 
thought or heard of among the English nation. 
And supposing the earl of Glocester to have omit- 
ted these enquiries, yet it is scarcely conceivable, 


but that in case of so open a forgery, the archdea- 


con would discover the cheat, unless it can be 
thought that he was privy to, and hada hand in 
the contrivance. But he was so far from detecting 
Geoffrey's imposture, that he himself owns too, to 
have translated the British history first into Latin, 
and then in his latter days, to British again from 
the Latin, as may be still seen in the Archives of 
Jesus-College library. Now if there be any heed 
to, or dependance upon this, if it be true, that the 
archdeacon did translate, and consequently allow 
of this history, it appears very evident to me, that 
a can be in no wise the author or contriver 
OF it. 

But that Robert of Glocester took a fancy to 
Geofirey’s translation, more upon the account that 
his father had lately subdued the Welsh, and there- 
fore seemed to add to his father’s glory, than that 
he did credit and believe the history, does not seem 
to be so true and evincing. For wherein could the 
publication of this history contribute to the ad- 
_vancement of his father’s name? Was it because he 
had conquered a people whose ancestors. appeared 
by this history to be formerly valiant and warlike? 
this was performed by others before him, and I can 
conceive no great addition to any man’s fame, to 
conquer a handful of people, with a numerous 
army, tho’ their fore-fathers had been stout and 
victorious. This is surely too slight a pretence 
for the reception of the British history by the earl 
of Glocester, and'too weak an argument to destroy 
the truth and authority of it. It is certain, that 
it took exceeding well in the world at that time, 
BS 
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nor was it opposed till after Robert’s death, when 
William of Newborough more out of malice and 
envy than any love he bore to truth, began to — 
charge both the origmal and translator with in- 
sincerity. I cannot see upon the whole, the least 
reason, why the contrivance and invention of this 
history should. be attributed to Geoffrey, or that 
the authority of it depends any way upon him, 
more than the fidelity of his translation. | I shall 
therefore conclude this subject with the character 
bestowed upon Geoffrey, and the history by him 
published by Ponticus Virunnius, who flourished 
in the year 1290, a man of great reading, and ex- 
cellent learning of his time, who did not think it 
lost labour to draw an epitome of the British his- 
tory: Guraldus (says he) historicus egregius et 
cardinalis, magne vir auctoritatis apud Robertum — 
Claudiocestrie ducem, Henrici regis filiuin, ac. pa- 
tric sua curtosissimus fautor, ex summa philosophia 
atque archivis, historiam antiquissimam continua ses 
rie. ab ipsis Trojanis collectam transtulit,. Verissi- 
mas Brittannorum historias arguit regum occiden- 
taiium consuetudo ; quae erat, secum semper habere 
€0s, qui veritate praecipua eorum gesta notarent.. 
Secondly, But supposing Geoffrey to be inno- 
cent from this suspected imposture, and that he 
did no more than faithfully translate a British ma- 
nuscript he received of the archdeacon ; it may be 
farther objected, that seeing it abounds with so 


‘many unwarrantable matters of fact, and such ex- 


travagant fables and prodigies, it appears extremely 
suspicious, and sensibly smells of a monkish pro- 
duction. For how is it possible, you will say, 
that any account, excepting what is found in the 
Roman histories, could be had of the Britains, and 
that not only before, but even after their subjection 
to the Romans; since there is so much reason to 
doubt, whether the Britains, as well as other un- 
lettered nations, had any means to convey any 
knowledge to posterity, for want of the art of 
writing? for if the affairs and transactions of the 
Britains were only handed down by tradition, and 
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they had no other way or method to preserve their 
memories, then certainly all pretences to ancient 


records, and consequently to this British manuscript | 


supposed to have been translated by Geoffrey, must 
of necessity be vain and groundless. 

And thus it is supposed, that the Britains had 
no writing among them, neither before nor after 
the Roman conquest; whence it follows, that 
there is no true nor certain account of any matter 
translated among them, but what is recorded in 
Roman histories. But tho’ this be frequently 
insinuated, yet I think, the contrary can with 
greater ease and perspicuity, be made to appear. 
As to the Britains having no writing among them, 
during their subjection to the Roman empire, the 
contrary is so evident and notorious, that I con- 
ceive it lost time to go about to disprove it. It 
is sufficient to lav down the words of Tacitus, an 


Xllis 


author of unshaken reputation; Jam vero princi- Vita Agric. 


pum fiios liberalibus artibus erudire, et ingenia 
Britannorum studiius Gallorum anteferre, et qua 
modo linguam Romanorum abnuebant, eloguentiam 
concupiscerent. Inde etiam habitus nostri honor, et 


Srequens toga; paulatimque discessum ad delinia~. 


menta vitiorum, porticus et balnea, et conviviorum 
elegantiam. Now, can any one suppose, that 
when the British youths were instructed in all 
the arts and sciences of the Romans, when they 
began to ape and imitate them in their habits, 
buildings, and other necessary  fooleries, they 
. should neglect so necessary a qualification, as 
that of writing? and can we imagine, that among 
so many able and learned persons, as the Britains 
must in reason be, when educated in the Roman 


% 


way, and owned to be very tractable in their 


education, not one should prove so affectionate 
to his country, as to note down the state and 
_ transactions of it? certainly, if they learnt all the 
civilities and sciences of the Romans, history was 
not so slight and trivial a subject of their indus- 
try, as to be undervalued; and I know not where 
they could better employ their skill, than in 
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writing the history of their native country. It.was 
natural for them being once civilized, to enquire 
into the origin and antiquity of their nation, the 
state and condition of their country before the 
Roman conquest; and having made the best search 
they could, whether by oral or written tradition 
into these enquiries, they would in all reason, ac- 
cording to the custom and manner of the Romans, 
commit all to writing. | 

But allowing the Britains to have learnt the art 
of writting from the Romans, after their subjection 
to the empire, yet it is certain they had no such 
thing among them, before the discovery of this is- 
land by Julius Cesar, and consequently, that all the 
former part of the British history which precedes 
that epoch, must be false and fictitious. And that 
this is no precarious objection, a passage out of Ca- 
sar’s Commentaries is produced to strengthen it, — 
which in my opinion, evidently proves the contrary. 
The words of Cesarare these: Wagnum ibinumerum 
(speaking of the Druids) versuum ediscere dicuntur, 
itague unnos nonulli vicenos in disciplina permanent 3 
neque fas esse existimant ea literis mandare, cum in 
reliquis fare rebus, publics drivatisque rationibus, 


— Grecis literis utuntur. Why any ove from hence 


should conclude, that the superstition of those an- 
cient philosophers the Druids, forbad the Britains 
to commit to writing the transactions ef their coun- 
try, much more that they had no writing at all am- 
ong them, does I confess, very far exceed my com- 
prehension. Cesar, truly does. intimate, that the 
doctrine and mysteries of their religion, the Druids 
did not think fit to commit to writing; but mall 
matters besides, whether private or publick (among 
which, history may be reasonably accounted) they 
used the Greek characters: for so I understand 
these words, Grecis literis utuntur. For it may 
not be supposed that all publick and private affairs 
of the Britains were translated in Greek, when they 
had a different language of their own, and which im 
all reason must be the common tongue of the coun- 
try ; but only that when the Britains had accasiom 
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to put any thing in writing, they used the Grecian 
character, which probably was the only letter, they 
then where acquainted with. But to confirm this 
matter the more, Cesar makes mention of the like 
custom among the Gauls; Jn castris Helvetiorum Lib. I. 
tabule reperte sunt literis Grecis confectae. Now 
if he concluded from hence, that the Gauls (for the 
Helvetians were a Gaulish people) made use of the 
Greek language, rather than the Grecian charac- 
ters; I would fain be informed, why Cesar should ‘b. ¥ 
write in Greek to Quintus Cicero, Ne wmtercepia 
epistola sua, a Galis consilia noscerentur ; lest that 
his letter being intercepted, all his measures and 
martial intrigues be discovered by the Gauls. Cer- 
tainly, if he had known (as well he mi eht, in case the 
Helvetians understood and wrote in G reek) that 
the Gauls were not ignorant of the Greek lan- 
guage, he would not make use of so mean a strata- 
gem to conceal his counsels. But suppose it be ac- 
knowledged that the Gauls and Britains used, not 
only the Greek characters, but the language too 
(one of which must be allowed) it is evident that: 
they had the art and use of writing before Ceesar 
made an invasion to either country, and conse 
quently the Britains might have some written me- 
morials of their country, which might be afterwards 
easily handed down to posterity. For it seems to 
meé very strange, that men of such reputed learning 
and: knowledge, and so well versed in the myster- 
ies of philosphy, as the Druids are acknowledged 
to have been, should be ignorant of so necessary 
and: useful a qualification as writing. And since it 
is affirmed, that their religious superstitions were 
interdicted to be committed to writing, we may 
rationally conclude, by the rule of coutrariety, that 
all other things besides their religion, were allowed 
to be written, and consequently, that they had the 
art and use of writing among them. | 
- But supposing the Britains to have recorded the 
transactions of their country, both before and after 
the Roman conquest, yet when the Saxons pre- 
vailed im the Island, all the monuments and writ» 
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ings of the ancient Britains were utterly lost; so 
that this pretended history of the Britains, must be 
modern and fabulous, built upon vulgar and un- 
certain traditions. For how was it possible that 
any one could write a true and faithful account 
of the ancient Britains, and be so particular in the 
transactions of those times, whereas there was 
not the least light to guide him to the knowledge 
of those obscure ages. This is expressly acknow- 
ledged by Gildas, who lived long before Geoffrey, 
and openly declares, that all the records and mo- 
numents of his country were lost in his time ; and 
that in writing those small fragments of the his- 
tory of Britain, he was forced to abstract his 
materials out of the writings of foreigners. Illa 
tantum proferre conabor in medium, quae temporibus 
Romanorum Imperatorum et passa est, et aliis intu- 
lit civibus, et longe positis mala: quantum tamen 
potuero, non tam ex scriptis patriae scriptorum 
monimentis ; quippe quae vel si fuerint, aut ignibus 
hostium evusta, aut civium exvulum classe longius 
deportata non compareant ; quam transmarina rela- 
tione, quae crebris interrupta intercapedinibus non 
satis claret. — | 

I shall here by the by, observe the levity of 
Aylet Sames’s objection against the history of 
Brute; namely, because Gildas makes no mention 
of Brute and his Trojans, he concludes that the 
British history must be a real fiction; whereas 
Gildas in this place manifestly declares his design 
only of writing the history of the Britains, during 
their subjection to the Roman empire. But as to 
this passage in Gildas, if in his time, there were 
no remains of his ancestors left in writing; I would 
fain learn upon what ground and authority, he 
could so positively assert that the Britains from 
their first plantation in this Island, were proud and — 
irreligious, and their kings cruel and tyrannical. 
For a little before the above quoted passage, he says 
of Britain, Hac erecta cervice et mente ex guo inha- 
bitata est, nunc Deo, interdum Crvibus, nonnunquam 


-etiam transmarinis regibus ingrata consurgit. And 
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a little after, Tacens vetustos immanium tyrannorum 
annos, qui in aliius positis regionibus vulgati sunt. 


Here he passes his judgment very liberally upon . 


the state and condition of Britain from all anti- 
quity; and yet by and by, he confesses, that he 
had no guide to direct him to the knowledge of 


those times he so freely censures; so that if he had- 


not the spirit of divination, he may falter in his 
conjectures, or else he was guided by some British 
light, of which he was not willing to own the 
perusal, . 

But allowing that Gildas, in composing that 
small fragment of the British history, received no 
light from any British record, but was constrained 
to borrow out of the writings of foreigners; it 
concludes no farther, than that he had not the 
good fortune to meet with British manuscripts, 
not that there were none really remaining in Bri- 
tain. And farther, supposing that in Gildas’s time, 
there were’no remains of the ancient Britains left 
in this Island, but were all utterly lost; yet ac- 
cording to his own acknowledgement, and upon 
the Saxons prevailing in the country, they might 


be carried over by the exiled Britains to Armorica, | 


from whence the archdeacon of Oxford is said to 
have brought over the British copy he delivered 
to Geoffrey. But if there was no written account 
_ of the former state of Britain, in the age of Gildas, 
how comes it to pass, that any such thing should 
be discovered and brought to light in succeeding: 
ages! And not to insist upon the authority of the 
British manuscript translated by Geoffrey, we 
have good reason to presume that the ancient 


Britains before Gildas had both ecclessiastical and 


civil histories of their country. 


As to the former, Bede, whose authority, I pre- 


sume, will not be questioned, expressly affirms it. 

For in his preface to his ecclesiastical history, he 

says, 4 principio itaque voluminis hujus, usque ad 

tempus quo Grens Anglorum fidem Christi percepit, 

ex priorum maxime scriptis hine inde collectis, ea 
6 ae 
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que promemoramus, didiscimus. Here Bede plamly 
declares, that in writing a church history of Bri- 
tain, he extracted all his matter, before the con- 
version of the Saxons to Christianity, out of antient 
authors. But who can these former writers be? 
surely they were not Saxons, for we read of no 
Saxon writer before Bede; besides, that several 
things contained in this history, were translated 
before the landing of the Saxons; and as to the 
ecclesiastical part, betwixt the arrival, and the 
conversion of the Saxons to Christianity, that 
cannot be extracted out of their writings. For in . 
the first place they were no Christians, and it is 
very unreasonable to suppose, that they would 
write the history of a Chureh, of which they were 
at that time very fatal and implacable enemies ; 
not to question whether the Saxons before their 
conversion had any writing or learning at all 
among them. For though it be pretended, that 
the Irish, who use the same manner of writing, 
borrowed their characters from the Saxons; yet, 
tis extremely suspicious, that these received them 
from the Irish, if not rather from the Britains. As 
to the former, it is well known, that during the 


disturbances betwixt the Britains and Saxons here 


in Britain, the incursions of the Goths, Vandals, 
and other northern nations into other countries ; 
all the learning of these western parts of the 
world, fled into Ireland, which for,a considerable 
time remained to be the nursery of learning and 
learned men. | 

And that the Saxons, long after their conversion . 
to ‘Christianity, retired to Ireland for this purpose, 
we have the testimony of their ancient and most 
authentic historian ; so that, 1 think, ’tis no pre- 
sumption to suspect, that as the Saxons borrowed 
their learning from the Irish, they might for the 
same reason, receive their characters, and form of 
writing. from them. But ’tis again to be doubted. 
whether both the Saxons and the Irish did not pri- 
marily derive their characters from the Britains: 
for though the British language be now written in 
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a different character from the Irish and Saxon, yet 
upon ancient British monuments and inscriptions, 
most of the Saxon letters, different from the pre- 
sent Roman alphabet, are plainly to beseen. Nor 
was this character originally British, the same 
being used in the first age of the Roman empire, 
if we can lay any stress on Julius Czsar’s will and 
testament, represented by Mabillon. But farther 
yet ;—if the Irish character be originally Saxon, 
the Saxons must either bring it along with them 
from Germany, or else they must have invented it 
after their arrival and settlement in Britain: if the 
first, it may seem wonderful, how it came to be 
quite lost and forgotten in all parts of Germany ; 
unless we can suppose, that it was limited only to 
the Saxons, and that they to a man came and 
settled in this Island: for nobody can be ignorant, 
that not only the Germans, but the Swedes and 
Danes too, use the Latin character ;, which, if we 
Suppose them to have but lately borrowed, yet in 
all probability, their former letter was Gothic or 
Runic, to which the Saxon bears no great resem- 
blance. But if it be said, that the Saxons in- 
vented this character after their coming to Britain; 
I cannot well conceive, why they should put them- 
selves to such unnecessary trouble, when with far 
greater ease and facility, they might’copy and bor- 
row from the Britains; unless the odium betwixt 
both nations made them scorn to ape and imitate 
an enemy. But be it so, that the Saxons invented 
this character in Britain; it will follow, that they 
had no letters nor learning before they came over ; 
and consequently, that these authors which Bede 
mentions, to have transcribed out of, could not be 
Saxons. | 

As to the civil: part of the British history, that 
the transactions of state were recorded, and that 
copies thereof came to the hands of posterity, we 
have the express testimony of Nennius, who flou- 
rished about three hundred years after Gildas. 
For in his preface to the history of the Britains, 
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he openly declares, that he composed his history, 

Partim majorum traditionibus, partim scriptis, par- 
tim etiam monumentis veterum Britanniae incolarum. 

Here Nennius says, that he partly extracted his 

history out of the writings of the antient Britains. 

And what could these writings be? Certainly, they 
were not the works of Gildas, the only Briuish au- 

thor we read of before Nennius; upon the account, 
that the history of Nennius is much larger, and far » 
more complete than that of Gildas; this latter, be- 

sides the names of a few British kings, having left 
nothing historical to posterity ; the main, it seems, 

of his design being to rail, and to inveigh against 
his country, to which he had taken some displea-. 
sure. From whence then else could Nennius ex- — 
tract the materials of his history? Why, ‘tis rea- 

sonable to suppose, that from some British records, 

which possibly might, be recovered since the time 

of Gildas; andif then, why might not more be dis- 
covered since Nennius, and that. delivered to Geo- 
ffrey by the arch-deacon of Oxon, be one? 

But besides, that the Britains kept memorials of 
their transactions, we may rationally gather from 
the constitution and profession of the bards. Di- 
odosius Siculus says, The bards singing to an 
instrument like a harp, repeat the praises and 
commendations of some, the faults and dispraises 
of others. And in like manner Marcellinus; Bar- 
di quidem fortia virorum illustrium facta heroicis 
composita versibus, cum dulcibus lyre modulis canti- 
tarunt. And above the rest Lucan ; 

Vos quoque qui fortes Animas, belloque peremptas — 
Laudibus in longum vates emittitis evum, 
Plurima securi fudistis Carmina Bardi. 

But that the Bards did not only commit to me- 
mory the famous deeds of their princes and heroes, 
and so recite and repeat them upon occasions ; but 
also that they wrote down and recorded what the 


‘Tepeated, we have the ample testimony of Giraldus. 


Cambrensis. Hoc etiam mihi,notandum videtur, 
quod Bardi Cambrenses, et Cantatores seu recitatores, 
Zenaelogiam habent praedictorum principum in libris 
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eorum antiquis et authenticis, sed tamen Cambrice 


scriptam, eandemque memoriter tenent a Roderico 


magno usque ad belinum magnum, et inde usque ad 
Siteium, Ascanium, et A:neam; et ab Anea usque 
ad Adam: generationem linealiter. producunt. — 
Now that the genealogies here mentioned by 
Giraldus, were not only a bare account of the sever- 
al descents and successions of the British kings; 
but also some memorials of their lives and actions, 
may be easily gathered from the above said man- 
ners and customs of the Bards. And seeing these 
Bards did preserve not only in memory but in writ- 
ing too, the lineal succession and most famous 
transactions of their kings;, I see no reason why 
the history of Geoffrey may not, as to a great part 
of it, pretend to greater authority than is generally 
attributed to it. Andif it be objected, that the 
Bards, by a poetical liberty outdid the truth of his- 
tory, in the praises of those princes they were to 
celebrate; yet thus far it may reasonably be ac- 
knowledged, that the names and succession of the 
several kings are real, and consequently that, Geof- 
frey could never be the inventor of so large a list of 
false names, as he is generally thought to be... For 
it is very probable, that the history of the Britains 
translated by Geoffrey, was composed partly out of 
these genealogies peculiar to the Bards, and partly 
out of any other records and monuments of the Bri- 


tains; both which I have shewn to have been pre- 


served, and used among them antiently. y 
But to descend to the particulars of this history, 
the first and most suspicious relation, is that of the 
Janding of Brute with a colony of Trojans, the 
several crosses and encounters he sustained in his 
voyage ; and then of this island receiving its name 
from him. Should we indeed reflect upon the par- 
ticular circumstances of this story, we might upon 
good reason be satisfied of the vanity and falseness 
of them; but therefore to conclude, that because 


the building is suspicious, the foundation conse- . 
quently must be fabulous, and a perfect contri- 


vance; does, I think, deserve some better examin- 
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ation: for if we do but reflect upon the contempo- 
rary histories of the Greeks and Romans, those 
more polite and literate nations, we may with equal 
pretence of reason affirm, that there is no founda- 
tion for any matter of fact befure the Olympiads ; 
or that the relation of AEneas coming to Italy, and 
all that history, to the building of Rome, are alto- 
gether groundless and impertinent, because they 
are intermixt with fables and impossibilities. Livy 
assures us, that all the transactions before the build- 
ing of Rome, are rather owing to poetical fancy 
and extravagancies, than to any true and certain 
matter of fact; and therefore he declined to give 
either his assent or dissent, to any thing related of 
those times: Quae unte conditam condendamve Urbem 
poeticis magis decora fabulis, quam incorruptis rerum 
gestarum monumentis traduntur, ea nec afirmare, 
nec refellere in anvmo est. And Plutarch goes far- 
ther, and tells us, that the original and etymology 
of Rome, that famous city, so well known after- 
wards over all the world, could notbeagreedupon | 
among the diversity of authors, and consequently — 
must be very obscure and uncertain. 

But for all their own historians do allow that the 
history of those times are fabulous and uncertain ; 
yet there are none that question the being of Atneas, 
and that the Romans were descended from him, 
The like may be urged for the history of Brutus, 
and the landing of the Trojans in this island; that 
though many particular circumstances are fabu- 
lous, and entirely poetical, yet it does not thence 
necessarily follow, that there is no manner of 
ground or foundation for such a relation. Neither 
1s it sufficient conviction, to urge, that the very 
being of Brute is all a fiction, by reason that the 
Roman historians make no mention of such a per- 
son to be the son of Silvius ; because, that through 
the whole succession, from /Eneas to Romulus, the 
histories of those times take notice only of the son 
that was to succeed; it being unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that all the kings of Latium, during that 


period, should beget each of them, but one son: 
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And therefore, what by the obscurity of those ages, 
and what by bearing regard to the line of succes- 
sion, many collateral princes escaped the cogni- 
zance of future historians. Nor is it enough to 
affirm, that the history of Brute is but lately 
known and discovered to the world ; whereas the 
fabulous Roman history has been recorded from 
antiquity ; because, that though weare not certain 
that the British history has been handed down to 
posterity in writing; yet we are sure, that it was 
an ancient tradition, long before Geoftrey’s pub- 
lishing of it; and one should think, that an an- 
cient national tradition, might require a stricter 
examination, than hastily to throw it aside, as 
fabulous, and of no consequence. 

But the question is not, whether the British his- 
tory, as related by Geoffrey, be, as to all the cir- 
cumstances of it, true and real matter of fact; for 
that, no man, I presume, can reasonably main- 
tain; but whether there be any ground or founda- 
tion of truth couched under these poetical and 
fabulous narratives. Now the first thing we meet 
with in the British history, is an account of Brutus, 
his pedigree, how he was descended from the Tro- 
jans, and having accidentally slain his father Syl- 
vius, how he was forced to flee into Greece, whence, 
after several scuffles with Pendrasus, a petty 
prince of that country, he thought fit to retire, 
and to seek his fortune by sea. But he had not 
wandered long, when he met with Corinzus, with 
another party of desolate Trojans, with whom 
having joined his forces, he followed the counsel 
of the Oracle, and at last arrives in this Island, 
from him afterwards called Britain. Now as to the 
particular circumstances related in the life of Bru- 
tus, they may properly be placed in the same class 
with Homer’s account of the travels of Ulysses, or 
Virgil’s description of AEneas, his adventure to 
Italy; that is to say, that they are poetical fictions, 
and perfectly consonant to the humour of that fa- 
bulous age. But the question in hand will be, 
whether there be any probability for the ground ef 
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this story, that Brute should bring over a colony of 


Trojans, and seat himself in this Island. Now 
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what is most materially urged against it, is the 
novelty of this discourse, that none of the Roman 
historians make the least mention of such a person 
as Brutus; and that Cesar and Tacitus, who seem 
to have enquired more narrowly into the original 


of the Britains, found no such tradition in their 


time; otherwise in giving their opinion whence 
the Britains were derived; they would never have 
omitted such an ancient national tradition, of their 
being descended from the Trojans. Besides, that 
Gildas, who was a Briton, takes no notice of such 
a tradition, which in all probability he would ne- 
ver have omitted, had there been such an account 
of their origin in his time. 

As to what is objected against the antiquity of 
this tradition, is certainly very erroneous; for it is 
so far from being first known to the world, at the 
publication of Geoftrey’s history, that Nennius, 
long before that time, and Merlyn much ancienter 
than he, speak of the Britains being descended 
from Troy. Nay the Saxons themselves, before 
Geoffrey, were not unacquainted with this tradi- 
tion, as. plainly appears from the ancient Saxon 
poet, mentioned by Mr. Wheelock, whom he thus 
translates : | . 


7 Hec unica femina prima 

Ante omnes sevit Trojani semina belli, 
Hanc Britones divere Helenam, sed Dardanus ille 
Excelsus Bruti pater extitit, unde Britanni 
Heroum sumpsere genus ; fortissimis idem 

Hune orbem primus regere, & dominarier ausus, 


And again: 
Insula dicta fuit Britannia nomine Brute. 
That Gildas should make no mention of this 


British tradition, is no great wonder, and as little 
to the purpose, to invalidate the antiquity of it ; 


* 
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for we must not regard the intent and putport of 
Gildas’s writing, which was not to give an.ac- 
count of the history and antiquity of the Britains, 
as much as to inveigh against the profaneness and 
licentiousness of the age; wherein his zeal and 
passion carried him so far,-that he did not spare 
either princes or the greatest persons; and there= 
fore he might well omit to give an account of the 
origin of the Britains, seeing it was remote from, 
and exclusive of his purpose. Casar indeed seems 
to have been somewhat more inquisitive about the 
ancient state and descent of those people he in- 
vaded; but his stay in Britain was so short, and 
his knowledge of the country so defective, being 
he had no communication with the inland Britains, 
whom he owns himself to be the ancient inhabi- 
tants, that it cam be no great wonder he should be 
ignorant of this tradition; for if this curious per- 
son had had the opportunity of a free conversation 
with the Britains, he would in all likelihood have 
left a discovery of their manners and customs, and 
given a more perfect description of Britain; which 
at that time would have been a very acceptable 
performance, to all the persons of learning and 
curiosity in Rome, who as yet had but very shal- 
low knowledge of the Island. Or if we suppose 
that he made the strictest enquiry ‘about the state 
of the Britains, which he might probably have 
learnt from Mandubratius, the son of Imanuen- 
tius, king of the Trinobantes, who, for fear of 
Cassibelan, had come over to him to Gaul, and 


sided with him during the British wars; it is very 
possible he might be ignorant that the Britains. 


were descended from the Trojans, and that to be 
an ancient and a current tradition among them. 


Tacitus was never in Britain, buat from the rela-’ 


tion of his father-in-law, Julius Agricola, and 
others, he made a guess, that from the different 


shapes and colour, they were descended from dif-- 


ferent nations; some from Germany, some from 
Gaul, and others from Spain; but yet, as to the 
) 
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primitive Britains, those who seemed to be the an- 
cient inhabitants of the Island, he concludes after 
the usual pagan manner, Britannia qui mortales 
initio coluerint, indigene an advecti, ut inter Bar- 
baros parum compertum. The Britains, indeed, in 
Tacitus’s time, were well known to the Romans, 


and consequently these latter might have been 


easily instructed, as to what knowledge the Bri- 


tains had of their antiquity ; but it does not there- 
fore necessarily fellow, that because this historian 
does not mention any such tradition, there was 
none really among them; because possibly he might 
never have heard of it; or if he did, he might 
have omitted inserting it in his history : for what 
he has delivered relating to the antiquity of the 
Britains, was but contingent to his purpose, the 
whole scope of his design being to describe the 
actions of his father-in-law, during his heutenancy 
in this Island; and therefore it is not at all won-, 
derful, that he has given but a slight and.an im- 
perfect account of what he never designed to make 
a narrow inspection into. Besides, if we suppose 
him to have made a diligent enquiry into the mat-_ 
ter, and to have mind to know the ancient state. 
and origin of the Britains; yet since he wanted the 
opportunity of conversing with them, having never 
been in Britain; and none of the Britains that we 
know of, being at Rome, except those who from 
their youth were educated there, and consequeutly 
were in all probability, ignorant of the traditions, 
of their own country ; he might very well at such 
a distance, have never been acquainted, with such 
a national tradition, which for all that, might 
have been current and prevailing among the Bri- 
tains themselves. As to other Roman historians, 

who have written of the antiquity and primitive © 
state of Rome. that they have made no mention 
of any such person as Brutus, the son of Sylvius; I 
have already observed, is not of that force as to 
overthrow this tradition, by reason that, fron). 
Zéneas down to Romulus, there is regard only had» 
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to the line of succession, and those only recorded 
who succeeded in the throne. 

Let us consider now, in the next place, what 
probable reasons may be assigned to vindicate this 
supposed Trojan origin from an utter fiction ; and 
whether the history of Brutus have any probable 
dependance upon some real foundation. And not 
to insist on the antiquity of this tradition, nor the 
authority of the British history published by Geof- 
frey, nothing gives greater confirmation to assert 
some real foundation for this supposed fable, than 
the near alliance and affinity betwixt the Britains 
and the Grecians. All learned men allow that the 
Greek was the ancient language of the Trojans, 
and that their customs were not much different ; 
and whoever will compare the manners, religion 
and customs of the Britains with those of the 
Grecians, will easily discover a palpable conformity 
betwixt both nations, but more especially in the 
language; in which, as Mr. Camden’ says, Mazi- 
mum est disputationis firmamentum et certissimum 
originis gentium argumentum. Qui enim (as he 
goes on) lingue societate conjuncti sunt, originis 
etiam communione fuisse conjunctos, homo opinor ne- 
mo inficiabitur. | 

I shall not at present trouble the reader with a 
particular enumeration of that affinity; but will 
refer him to Sir John Prices’s Defensio Historie 
Britannice, and Mr, Sheringham’s Treatise De 


Gentis Anglorum Origine. Now, since there is. 


such demonstrable affinity betwixt the Britains and 
the Grecians in all these respects ; we must either 
suppose, with Mr. Camden, that they are of the 
same origin, at least that a colony of either Greeks 
or Trojans came over to this Island ; or else, that 
the Britains had correspondence, traffic and com- 
munication with the Grecians. Now, that the 
Grecians had no knowledge of the Britains till very 
late, may be gathered from hence, that even the 
name of Britain is not so much as mentioned by 
any Greek author before Polybius, who lived less 
} pe | 
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than two hundred years before the Roman inva- 
sion, and by him but just named, as betokening a 
very remote and distant country, wherein indeed 
it was reported that there was plenty of tin. Nay, 
Britain was so far unknown to the eastern parts of 
the world, long after this, that even Cesar him- 
self, when he intended an invasion, was perfectly 
ignorant of the state of the Island; and though 
he made what enquiry he could of the British mer- 
chants in Gaul, yet:for all that, he says himself, 
Neg ; quanta esset insula magnitudo, neq ; que aut 
guante nationes incolerent, neg; quem usem bells 
haberent, aut guibus institutis uterentur, neg ; qua 
essent ad majorum navium idonei portus reperire po- 
terat : and therefore he was forced to send Caius 
Volusenus before him to search into the state and 
condition of the Island. Such strangers were the 
Romans at this time to the Isle of Britain, And 
can it be supposed, that the Grecians had a better 
knowledge of it, since, in all probability, if they 
had had a commerce with the Britains, the Ro- 
mans, who were masters of the sea long before 
this, would have quickly discovered, their mer- 
chandizing ; which, if as profitable as 1s imagined, | 
they were no such enemies to gain, but they would 
share in the booty. At. least, had the Grecians 
had any correspondence with the Britains, the Ro- 
mans would in all probability have known it, and 
consequently they must needs have received better 
intelligence of the Island, than what they seem to 
have had at Cesar’s landing, But Dion» Cassius 
seems to put this matter out of dispute, and gives 
us a very plain account of what knowledge the 
Greeks and Romans had of this Island, which I 
will set down in the Latin translation :—Primuis 
Grecorum Lomanorumque ne esse quidem Britan- 
niam conpertum fuit, posteriores in controversiam 
adduxerunt, contines ea terra, an vero insula esset : 
multague de utraque opinione conscripta sunt ab 118, 
gui certt quidem nil noverant (quippe qui nec vidis- 
sent, nec ab indigenis qualis esset accepissent) sed 


comecturis tantum, quantum vel otte vel studdi gine 
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gulis aderat uterentur. And the ancient poet, in | 


Eustathius upon Dionysius, reckoning up the 
greatest Islands of the world in his time, makes no 
mention of Britain, which shews it was not then 
Known. And that Britain was the ancient Cassi- 
terides of the Grecians, from whence they received 
their tin, is altogether uncertain: for Herodotus, 
making mention of those Islands of Cassiterides, 
fairly declares he knew not where they were; which 
cannot well be supposed, if the Grecian merchants 
traded thither in his time ; it being rational to ima- 
gine that, in treating of any couutry, sucha learned 
historian would endeavour to get the best intelli- 


gence he possibly could ; and learning being at the 


highest. pitch in Greece at this time, it is very 
strange we had not a better account of this Island, 
which is supposed to be so well known to those 
who had a constant traffick here. But indeed, all 
authors who have mentioned these Cassiterides, do 
not seem to have known where they were situated, 
only Dionysius, makes them plainly to be the same 
with the Hesperides, those Islands lying in the At, 
lantic Ocean, far enough from Britain, concerning 
which the poets have invented so many fables. 


But admitting the Grecians to have been lgno- 


rant of any such place as Britain, and that there 
never was any tratlic or communication betwixt 
these two nations; yet since. the Gauls spoke 
Greek, it is not very improbable but that the 
Britains might borrow. from them. That the 
Gauls used the Greek tongue, we have the testi- 
mony of Ceesar; and it is very certain, that all 
the Grecian learning flourished at Marseilles, which 
was an ancient and famous university, and is very 
much celebrated by almost all Greek and Latin 
writers. And by this means, it may be reasonably 
concluded, how the British and Gaulish Druids 
became acquainted with the Grecian philosophy, 
which being as to all the different sects and opini- 
ons of it, taught at Marseilles, the Druids more 
particularly adhered to the Pythagorean, to which 
the Druid philosophy bears avery near resem< 
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blance, both as to the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of the soul, and the rest of their mystical 


_ Cabala, which they so superstitiously kept secret 


and close from the people. 

But in opposition to this, it may be with greater 
certainty urged, that neither the Gaulish nor bri- 
tish Druids had any correspondence with the Gre- 
cians, and consequently could not borrow: their 
philosophical mysteries from them. For if Cesar 
may be believed, the art and learning of the Druids — 
was first found out in Britain, and from thence is 
thought to be brought into Gaul; and at this 


‘time, as he goes on, such as will attain to the 


peifect knowledge of that discipline, do for the 
most part travel thither to learn it. Now if this 
be true, that the British Druids were the inventors 
of this kind of learning, and that the Gauls came 
over hither to be instructed in the way and method 
of it, I can see no reason, why they should have 
any communication with the Grecian academy at 
Marseilles, much less that they borrowed it from the 
disciples of Pythagoras, especially since they ac- 
counted their mysteries so sacred, that they would 
communicate them to none, besides those of their 
own order. Nay, it may be better questioned, 
whether Druidism be not much ancienter than 
Pythagoras, and antecedent to that era, when 
the Grecians began to philosophise. And for the 
same reason, that the Druids of Britain did not 
derive their philosophy from Marseilles, it will fol- 
low, that they could not borrow their language; 
for if we suppose, which is the most we can, that 
the Gauls had some communication with those 
Grecians, and upon that account that their lan- 
guage was in some measure mingled with the. 
Greek ; yet in their travels to Britain, they came 
not to communicate, but to borrow; and it is not 
likely that the Britains should be affected with the 
language of those who came to learn of them. 
Besides, of all the number of Gaulish words col- 
lected by Cambdeén, which agree with the British, 


few or tone seem to be of Greek derivation; so it 
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‘is highly improbable, as far as we can see into this 
matter, that the Gauls should ever communicate 
the Greek tongue to the Britains. And therefore, 
since this difliculty cannot be removed by any 
other way, it is not unreasonable to suspect, that 

there is some real foundation lodged in the ruins 
of the story of Brutus, and that the truth is dis- 

figured by the boundless accession of poetical in- 
vention. 

I should tire the reader, and exceed the just 
bounds of what | at first proposed, if I should 
take a particular view of the British history, pub- 
lished by Geoffrey, and therefore I shall now only 
take notice of the life of King Cadwalader, where 
the history of Wales begins, and where a palpable 
mistake, I may call it forgery, has been committed 
by one side or another. For the very same things, 
which the British history relate of Cadwalader, 
_ the Saxon writers attribute to Ceadwalla, King of 
the West Saxons, how he was driven by a famine 
out of his dominions, came afterwards to Rome, 
and was received by Pope Sergius, with other par- 
ticulars here too tedious to relate. But that which 
seems to charge the fault upon Geoffrey, or who- 
ever else was the author of the British history, is, 
_ that Bede, an author of established credit, and one 
who. lived near those times, says that it was the 
West Saxon King Ceadwalla that went to Rome 
in Pope Sergius’s time. But then on the other 
side, it is hardly conceivable, supposing the British 
history a perfect contrivance, that Geoffrey or avy 
other should be so grosly overseen, as to borrow the 
transaction of a real king, and one so well known, 
to make up the life of a fictitious one cotemporary 
with him. Bede’s reputation was too firm, to be 
shaken by an upstart history, and therefore it can- 
not well be supposed that the author of the British 
history was so unwary, in case he designed a cheat, 
as to let himself open to so easy a detection of for- 
gery... All then that can be said, is, that the 


agreeableness of the names and time that these 


two princes lived in, and possibly their both going 
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to Rome, which was not. unusual in those days,. 
might without any design of. putting upon the 
world, make a confusion in their histories. But 
whether the life of Cadwalader be a fable, the 
reader is at his own liberty to judge; it being pre- 
fixed to the history of Wales, not as it is more 
authentic, or any way of greater certainty than 
the rest of Geoffrey’s history, but only because the 
author, Caradoc of Llancarfan, began his continu- 
ation of the British history with it. bea 
This Caradoc of Llancarfan, an author of un- - 
doubted integrity, was cotemporary with Geoffrey, 
who taking his rise from the place where the Bri- 
tish history concluded, made a continuation of it: 
through the reigns of several of the princes of 
Wales, till the year 1157, about which time he 
flourished. After him, all things of moment that 
happened in Wales, were kept and recorded in the 
abbies of Conway in North-Wales, and Ystratflur 
in South- Wales, where the princes and noblemen of 
Wales were buried, as appears by the testimony of 
Gutryn Owen, who lived in the time of Edward 
IV. and wrote the most exact and perfect copy of 
the same. All the most notable occurrences being’ 
thus registered in these abbies, were most generally 
compared together every third year, when the 
Beirdd or Bards belonging to these two houses’ 
went their ordinary visitations, which was called 
Clera. Aud this gontinued until the year 1270, 
a little before the death of the last Prince Llewelyn, 
who was slain at Buellt.. Humphrey Lloyd, Gent. 
who flourish in the reign of Henry VIII. and one 
greatly skilled in the British antiquities, continued 
this history to the death of Prince Llewelyn; and. 
afterwards having translated the whole into the En- 
glish language, had designed to commit it to the 
press. But his death prevented what he purposed, 
and stopped the publication of this history fora long 
time after, until David Powel, D. D. in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, having met with Humphrey 


Lloyd’s translation, collected what he could out of 
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English historians, which he added by way of an- 
notations, and so published it in the year 1584. This 
being the sole history of the princes of Wales, and 
the only edition of this history, I was moved to 
prepare it for another impression, by new modell- 
ing the language, making the body of the history 
intire, without troubling the reader to see the same 
thing by way of annotation, Dr. Powel’s notes 
being for the greatest part but a repetition of the 
same matter of fact out of the English historians, 
with what other improvements could be made. 
The additions which I made to the former history, 
I chiefly took out of the notes of that late great 
antiquarian Mr. Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt ; by 
whose help also I have corrected, supplied, and con- 
tinued the chronology. Sir John Price’s descrip- 
tion of Wales will pretty well answer the geogra- 
phical part of this history, till we shall be able to 
recover and fix several of those places whose names 
are only left to us at present, which we have great 
hopes, will be successfully perfected, by the unwea- 
ried labours of my ingenious friend Mr. Edward 
Llwyd, in his intended Etymological Dictionary. 
I have added by way of appendix, the several re- 
cords belonging to this history. 
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DESCRIPTION 


OF 


CAMBRIA, 


NOW CALLED 


WALES. 


DRAWN FIRST BY SIR JOHN PRICE, KNIGHT, AND AFTER; 
WARD AUGMENTED AND MADE PERFECT, BY 
HUMPHREY LLOYD, GENTLEMAN. 
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| THE three sons of Brutus having divided the 
whole Isle of Britain into three parts; that part 
contained within the French Seas, with the rivers 
of Severn, (called in British; Hafren) Dee and 
Humber, fell to the eldest son Locrinus, which 
was after his name called Lloyger, which name it 
hath in the British tongue to thisday, and in Eng- 
lish now it is called Kngland, and is augmented 
northward to the river Tweed. The second son 
Albanactus, had all the land northward from Hum- 
. ber to the sea Orkney, called in the British tongue 
Mor Werydd, and in the Latin, Mare Caledoni- 
cum. The third son Camber had to his part, all’ | 
that which remained undivided, lying within the i 
Spanish and Irish seas, and separated from Eng- é 
land, with the rivers Severn and Dee; and this 
part was after his name called Cambria, and the 
inhabitants thereof Cambry, and their language 
Camberac, and so they are at this day. So that 


: ie 
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they have kept the same country and language this 
2700 and odd years, without commixtion with | 
any other nation, especially in North-Wales, as it 
shall hereafter appear. | | 
And because the name of this country is changed, 
or rather mistaken by the inhabitants of England, 
and not by them called Cambry, but Wales: I 
think it necessary to declare the occasion thereof, 
which is, that where the Saxons, a people of Ger- 
many, were the first that after the Britains inha- 
bited and ruled the greatest part of this Isle, and 
drove the Britains to that corner, which according 
to the manner of their country, they called Wales, 
and the people, Welshmen, and the tongue Welsh, 


that is to say, Strange, or not of them understood. 


For at this day, the inhabitants of the Low Coun- 
tries, call their next neighbours language of Hene- 
gaw, or other that speak French, Walsh, as a 
language to them unknown. Likewise the inhabi- 
tants of Tyroil, and other the higher countries of 
Germany, do name the Italian their next neighbour 
a Weishman, and his language Welsh. And this is 


an evident proof, that they which harped upon a 


Queen Gwalaes, and of a Prince Wala, (of Whom 
neither British, Latin, nor English maketh menti- 
on) were foully deceived; and so likewise was a 
great historiographer of late days, which saith, 
that it was called Wallia, quasi Italia, because the 
rest of the Romans which remained in the Isle 
were driven thither. Neither is this any new in- 
vention, although Polydore Virgil with an Italian 
brag doth glorify himself to be the first that 
espied it out, for divers ancient writers do alledge 
the same cause of the name of Wales, of whom 
Sylvester Giraldus is one, who wrote in the time 
of Henry the second, after the conquest, before 
380 years passed ; which is an evident token, that 
the said 'Polydore did either never see nor read the 
ancient histories of this realm, or dissembleth the 
same to the advancement and praise of himself and 
his country; which to the learned and indifferent 
reader shall appear to be: the only occasion he took | 
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that work in hand, for all his book redoundeth 
only to the praise and honour of the Romans, as 
well spiritual as temporal, and to blase forth their 
acts and deeds within this reaim: and upon the 
other part doth either openly slander, or. else pri- 
vily extenuate, or shamefully deny the martial 
prowess and noble acts, as well of Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, as of the Britains, all inhabitants 
of this Isle. Which thing he that list to prove, 
let him read and confer Cesar’s Commentaries, 
Cornelius Tacitus, Herodianus, and other ancient 
writers, as well in Latin as in Greek, with his work. 
As for the ancient writers of the British history, as 
the British chronicle, the history of Gildas, Pon- 
ticus Verunnius, yea the golden work of Matthew 
Paris, monk of St. Alban, which wrote from Wil- 
jiam the Bastard, to the last years of Henry the 


third; I dare well say he never saw them, they be 


- in divers places to be had, so that the truth may be 
easily proved. To make an end I say, that he 
being first a stranger born, and also ignorant as 
well in the histories of this realm, as of those 
tongues and languages wherein the same were writ- 
ten, could never set forth the true and perfect 
chronicle of the same. But he having a good 
grace, and a pleasant stile in the Latin tongue, and 
finding himself in a country where every man either 
lacked knowiedge ar spirit to set forth the history 
of their own country, took this enterprise in hand, 


to their great shame, and no less dispraise, because — 


he a blind leader shall draw a great number of un- 
discreet and rash followers, as well geographers and 
cosmographers, as chroniclers and historiographers, 
to the dark pit of ignorance, where I leave them at 
this time, remitting the reader to the apology of 
Sir John Price, Knight, and his British history, 
written by him of purpose, against the envious re- 
ports, aud slanderous taints of the said Polydore, 
_ where he shall see a great number of his errors con- 
futed at large. And to return to my former matter 
of the name of Wales, which name to be given of 
late by a strange nation may be otherwise proved : 


il. 


Wales. 


A Locrino, 
A Saxon, 
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for the Welshmen themselves do not understand 
what these words Wates and WeEtsu do signify, 
nor know any other name of their country or them- 
selves but Cambry, nor of their language but 
Cambraec, which is as much as to say, Cam- 
er’s language or speech. So likewise they know 
not what England or English meaneth, but com- 
monly they call the country Lloyger, the English 
men Saison, and the English tongue Saisonaec, 
Which is an evident token that this is the same 
language which the Britains spake at the begin- 
ning; for the works of Merddyn and of Taliessin, 
who wrote above 1000 years past, are almost the 
same words which they use at this day, or at the 
least easy to be understood of every one which 
knoweth perfectly the Welsh tongue, especially in 
North Wales. 
_ Besides this, where at this day, there do remain 
three remnants of the Britains, divided every one 
from the other with the seas, which are in Wales, 
Cornwall (called in British Cerniw) and little Bri- 
tain, yet almost all the particular words of these 
three people are all one, although in pronunciation 
and writing of the sentences they difier somewhat, 
which is no wonder, seeing that the pronunciation 
in one realm is often so diverse, that the one can 
scarce understand the other. But it is rather a 


wonder, that the Welshmen being separated from 


the Cornish, well nigh these 900 years, and the 
Britains from either of them 290 years before that, 
and having small traffic or concourse together since 
that time, have still kept their owm British tongue. 
They are'not therefore to be credited, which deny 
the Welsh to be the old British tongue, And here 
I cannot pass over what one of these fine Chroni- 
clers wrote of late, of the name of Britain, aftirm- 
ing that it should be so called out of Britanie in 
Vrance, as the elder of that name. But surely he - 
had either never seen Ptolomy nor Cesar, nor any 
other ancient writer, or read them with small 
judgment and memory. For there he might have 
learned, that when this land was called Britain, 
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the other was called Armorica, and how in Max- Rob. Cz- 
imus’s time, Conan Meriadoc was the first that gave scant 
it that name, and inhabited it with Britains out of 
this Isle. Other derivations of these words, Bri- 

tannia and Albion, out of Greek and Latin, Iam 
ashamed to rehearse; for unto such errors do they 
commonly fall, tnat either puffed up with vain- 

glory of their own wits, or pinched with despite 

and envy at other men’s works, or blinded with 
ignorance, do go about to write and set forth any 

_ history.or chronicle. But passing over this matter qh mears 
until another time, I will return to the description — and 
of Wales, which (as I said) was of old time com- 18 iy af 
passed almost about with the Irish seas, and the 
rivers Dee and Severn, although afterwards the 
Saxons. won by force from the Britains all the 

plain and champion country ever the rivers, and 
especially Offa King of Mercia, who made a ditch 

of great breadth and depth, to be a mear betwixt 

his kingdom and Wales, which ditch began at the 

river Dee, by Basingwerk, between Chester and 
Ruthlan, and ran along the hills sides to the Severn 

sea, a little below Bristol, reaching above a hundred 

miles in length, and is in many places to be seen 

at this day, bearing the name of Clawdd Offa, that 

is to say, Offa’s ditch; and the country between it 

and England is commonly called in Welsh, Y Mars, 
although the greatest part of it is now inhabited 

by Welshmen, namely, in North Wales, which yet 
keepeth the ancient limits to the river Dee, and in 

some places overit. Others (as Sylvester Giraldus) 

make the river Wye, called in Welsh Gwy, to be the 

- mear between England and Wales, on the South 

" part, called South Wales, who measureth the breadth 

of Wales, from Salow, or Willowford, called Rhyd- 
yr-helig upon Wye, to St. David’s in Menevia, 100_ 
miles; and the length from Caerlleon upon Usk in 
-Gwentland, to Holyhead, called Caergybi, in Ang- 

lesey, in Welsh, called Mén, above 100 miles; and 

these are the common mears at this day, although 

the Welsh tongue is commonly used and spoken in 
England, beyond these old mears a great way, as 
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in Herefordshire, Glocestershire, and a part of 
Shropshire. And thus for the general description 
of Wales, which afterwards, about the year of 
Christ 870, Rodericus Magnus, King of Wales, 
divided into three territories, which they called 


kingdoms, which remained until of late days. 


Aberffraw. 


Dynefowr. 


Mathra- 
fael, 


North 
Wales. 


Mon. 


These three were Gwynedd, in English North 
Wales; Deheubarth, in English South Wales ; and 
Powys Land: in every of the which he ordained a 
princely seat, or court, for the prince to remain at 
most commonly ; as in Gwynedd (which some old 
writers call Venedotia, for Gwynethia) Aberffraw 
in the Isle of Mén, or Anglesey. In Deheubarth, 
called in Latin Demetia, Caermarthen, from whence 
it was afterward removed to Dynefowr, eight miles 
thence. In Powys, Pengwern, called Y Mwythig, 
and in English Shrewsbury, from whence it was 
removed to Mathrafaelin Powys Land. And be- 
cause this history doth as well treat of wars betwixt 
these three provinces, as betwixt them and the 
Saxons, Normans, and Flemings, I think it good 
to set forth the particular description of every part 
by itself. And first of North Wales, as the chief- 
est part, which he gave his eldest son, ordaining 
that either of the other two should pay him yearly 
200/. of tribute, as it appeareth in the laws of 
Howel Dda, which are to be had in Welsh, and also 
in Latin. Therefore Gwynedd (called North Wales) 
lad upon the North side the sea, from the river 
Dee at Basingwerke to Aberdyfi, and upon the 
West and South West the river Dyfi, which divi- 
deth it from South Wales, and in some places from 
Powys Land. And on the South and East, it is 
divided from Powys, sometimes with mountains, 
and sometimes with rivers, till 1¢ come to the river 
Dee again. This land was of old time divided to’ 
four parts, of which the chiefest was Mon, in Eng- 
lish called Anglesey, where the prince’s chief house 
was at Abertiraw, which is an Island separated 
from the main land, with an arm of the sea called 
Menai, and had in itself three cantrefs, or hun- 
dreds, which were subdivided to six comots;_ as 
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eantref Aberffraw to comot Lleyn, and comot Mall- 
traeth, cantref Cemais, to the comots Talibolion 
and Twr celyn; cantref Rossyr to the comots 
Tyndaethwy and Menai. And at this day there 
is a fine town in that isle, called Bewmorris, and a 
common passage to Ireland at Caergybi, called in 
English, Holyhead. But here I cannot wink at 
that notable error of Polydore, which (after his 
accustomed fashion) denieth this isle to be called. 
Mona, but Anglesia, or Anglorum Insula, because 
it is called in English Anglesey, and gives this 
name Mona to Man, and so hath lost the names of 
both isles: which ignorance and forgetfulness 
might be forgiven him, if he had not drawn a 
great number to this error with him, which in their 
charters do daily wrong name these isles, which 
may be easily proved. First, because the inhabi- 
tants of the isle do know no other name but 
Mon; and it is called through all Wales, ‘Tir Mon. 
that is to say, the land of Mon, unto this day. 
So that neither by memory of man, neither by any 
monument in writing in the British tongue can it 
appear, that ever it had any other name but Mon, 
yet there be manifest monuments for these 1000 
years. It is also grown to a proverb through 
Wales, for the fertility of the ground, Mon mam 
Cymry, that is to say, Mon the mother of Wales. 

The ancient history of Cornelius Tacitus, (which 
belike age had beaten out of Polydore’s head) 
saith, that the soldiers of Paulinus Suetonius, and 
afterward of Julius Agricola, after they had passed 
through North Wales, then came over against M6- 
na, where they did swim over an arm of the sea of 
200 paces, and so by force won the Isle. Now 
whether it is more reasonable thus to swim over 200 
paces, or 20 miles? I know there is no man that 
believeth Polydore in this point ; let all men there- 
fore judge the rest. As for that which he saith of 
the great woods, it is nothing; for both the Ro- 
mans, andafter when the christian faith took place 
-in this realm, the christians did fall and root them 
a) 


Vill. 


Arfon, 
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out, for the idolatry and absurd religion which was 
used there; that.the King of Man sent for timber 
to Mon; read the life of Hugh, earl of Chester, 
which also is evident by the great beeches and 


other trees found in the earth at these days. His 


other reason is, because it is called Anglesey in the 
English tongue; sois Lloyger England, and Cam- 
bry Wales; are those therefore the old names? no 
surely. And what if the inhabitants called it so? 
(as they did not) had it not a name before the An- 
gles won itr yes, I warrant you, but he had for- 
gotten that. Now to the name of Man, it was 
ever, or at least these 1000. years named in British 
Manow, of which cometh the English name Man. 
The inhabitants thereof call it so, and no nation 


about it did eyer call it Mon, no nor any writer 


but Polydore, which was too young a godtather to’ 
name so old a child. For Gildas, who wrote above 
900 years ago, whose writings Polydore never saw, 
but untruly fathers upon him his own device ; Gi- 


_ taldus in his description of Ireland to Henry the 


Second, and Henry Huntingdon, do plainly call 
Man in Latin Eubonia, adding thereto either Ma- 
naw or Man, for the better understanding of the 
name; will you believe them or Polydore? other 
arguments there are which I will pass over, till I 
have more leisure and occasion to write of this 
matter. y . 

The second part of North Wales was called Arfon 
which is as much as to say, over against Mén; and 
had in it four cantrefs, and ten comots. 

Cantref Aber had in it three comots, Y Llech- 
wedd-uchaf, Y Llechwedd-isaf and Nant-Conway. 

Cantref Arfon had two comots, Uwch-G wyrtai, 
and Isewyrfai. 

Cantref Dunodie had two comots, Ardudwy and 
Effonyth.’; ’ | 


Cantref Lleyn containeth three comots, Cymyt- 


‘mayn, Tinllaynand Canologion. This is now call- 


ed Caernarvonshire, as Mon is called Angleseyshire, 
and have the same division at this day. In this 
shire are Snowden-hills, called Eryri, neither ia 
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height, fertility of the ground, wood, cattle, fish 
and fowl, giving place to the famous Alps, aud 


without controvesy the strongest country within 


Britain. | 
Here is the town of Caernarvon, called in the old 
time Caersegonce ; and there is also Conway called 


Caergyffyn. And the see of Bangor, with divers . 
other antient castles and places of memory, and was 


the last part of Wales that came under the dominion 
of the kings of England. It hath on the north the 
sea and Menai, upon the east and south east, the 
river Conway, which divideth it from Denbighshire, 
although it now pass the river in one place by the sea 
shore. Andon the south west and west, it 1s separa- 
ted from Meirionydd by high mountains and rivers, 
and other mears: 2 

The third part of Gwynedd was Meirionydd, con- 
taining three cantrefs, and every cantref three 
comots. 

As cantref Meireon hath three comots, Talybont, 
Pennaland Ystumaner. Prace 

Cantref Arustly had these, Uwchcoed, Iscoed, 
and Gwarthrenium. ree 

Cantref Penllyn had these, Uwchmeloch, Is- 
meloch, and Michaint, and this keepeth the said 
name till this day, but not within the same mears, 
and is full of hills and rocks, and hath upon the 
north the sea, notable at this day for the great 


resort and number of people that repair thither to. 


take herrings. It hath upon the east, Arfon and 
Denbigh-land, upon the south, Powys, and upon 
the west, Dyfi and Cardiganshire. | 

In this country standeth the town of Harlech, 
and a great lake called Llyn-Tegyd, through which 


ix 


Meirion- 


the river Dee runneth, and mingleth not with the Tegyd. 


water of the lake, which is three miles long, and 
also the salmons, which are commonly taken in the 
river hard by the lake, are never seen to enter the 
lake. Likewise a kind of fish called Gwyniaid, 
which are like to whitings, and are full in the lake, 
are never takenintheriver. Not far from this lake, 
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is a place called Caergay, which was the house of 
Gay, Arthur's foster-brother, This shire, as well as 
Arfon, is full of cattle, fowl and fish, with great 
number of red deer and roes; but there is great. 
scarcity of corn. 

The fourth part of Gwynedd, was called y Ber- 
feddwlad, which may be Englished, the in-land or 
middle country, which contained five cantrefs and 
thirteen comots, as cantref Rhyfonioc had in it these 
comots, Uwchalet and Isalet. 

Cantref Ystrad had Hiraethog and Cynmeirch. 

Cantref Rhos these, Uwechdulas, Isdulas and 
Creuddyn, all which are in the lordship of Denbigh, 
saving the Creuddyn which is in Caernarvonshire, 
wherein the castle of Dyganwy did stand, which 
was the earls of Chester, and is commonly called in 
the Latin and I‘nglish chronicle, Gannoc, 

Dyffryn The fourth cantref was Dyfiryn Clwyd, which 

Clwyd. may be Englished the valley of Clwyd, and now is 

called the jordship of Rhuthyn, and hath. these 
comots, Coleigion,. Llannerch and Dogeulyn. 

The fifth cantref is Tegengl, and now is a part of 

Flintshire, having these comots, cynsyled, Prestat- 

yn, and Ruthlan. And in this part is one of the 

fairest vallies within this isle, containing 18 miles 

in length, and 4, 56, or 7 in breadth, as the hills 

either draw inward together, or backward asunder, 

which high hills do inclose it on the east, west, and 

south parts, and northward the sea. It is plentiful 

of cattle, fish and fowl, corn, hay, grass, and wood, 

and divided along in the midle with the river Clwyd, 

to which runneth Clywedoc, Ystrad, Whilar, Elwy, 

and a great number of other rivers from the hills. 

‘In this valley, two miles from the sea, 1s the town 

and castle of Ruthlan, where sometimes a Parlia- 

Ann 12, ment hath been kept. And two miles above it is . 
dw. l. the see of st. Asaph, between the rivers Clwyd and 

Elwy, called in the old time the bishop’s see of Llan 

Elwy. Four miles thence, and two miles from the | 

river, 1s situate upon a rock the town and castle of 

‘Denbigh, where is one of the greatest markets in the — 

marches of Wales, and one of the fairest and strong- ~ 


y Berfedd- 


elad. 
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est castles within this realm, which being the house 
of David brother to Llewelyn, the last prince of the 
Welsh blood,, was enlarged and strengthened by 
Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, to whom King Ed- 


ward gave the same lordship ; it is also the county — 


town of that shire. Five miles above this, is the 
town of Ruthyn, with a fair castle, which some- 
times belonged to the lords, Gray, earls of Kent, 
This part of North Wales, hath upon the north the 
river Dee, and the sea. Upon the west, Arfon, 
and the river Conway, South and east Meirionydd, 
and the country then called Powys. And these are 
the mears and bounds of Gwynedd or Venedotia, 
for the name’of North Wales containeth, besides 
this, all Powys, at these days. So there was under 
the territory of Aberffraw fifteen cantrefs, and in 
them thirty-eight comots. 


Xl. 


The second kingdom was Mathrafael, which in Mathra- 


right order was the third, which came to the third a 


brother, yet for the better understanding of the his- 
tory following, I have placed it here. ‘To this king- 
dom belouged the country of Powys, and the land 


between Wye and Severn. Which part had upon ~ 


the south and west, South Wales, with the rivers 


Wye and Tywy, and other mears, Upon the 


north, t:wynedd, and upon the east the marches 
of England, from Chester to the Wye, a little 
above Hereford; and therefore it was most troubled 
with wars, as well of the Saxons, as afterwards of 
the Normans, lords marches, who daily won some 
part thereof, and by that means it was the first part 
that served the Kings of England, and therefore 
less esteemed of all the rest. ‘this part called 


Powys, was divided again into Powys Fadoc, and. 


Powys Wenwynwyn. Powys Fadoc contained in 
itself five cantrets and fifteen comots. 

Cantref Y Barwn, which had three comots, 
Dynmael, Edeyrnion, and Glyndyfrdwy, which 
-are now in Meirionyddshire, (saving Dinmeel, 
which is in Denbighshire.) 
Cantref Y Rhiw, whose comots were these, Yal 


or 


y3. 
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now in Denbighshire; Ystratalyn and Hop iw 
Flintshire. - | ¥: 

Cantref Uwchnant hath three comots, Merffordd 
in Flintshire, Maelor Gymraeg, in English Brom- 
field, now in Denbighshire, and Maelor Saesneg in 


Flintshire. 


Cantref Trefred containeth these comots, Cro- 


~ esfain, Tref y Waun, in English Chirke, and in 


Denbighshire. Croesoswallt, in English Oswestry, 


- and in Shropshire. 


Cantref Rhaiader with his comots, Mochnant Is- 


—raiader, Cynllaeth and Nanheudwy, all in Chirke- 


land, and in Denbighshire. Also the lordship of 
Whytington, now in Shropshire, was in this part 
of Powys, which part at this day, hath lost the 
name of Powys, and is situated in divers shires, 
as it appeareth by the discourse before passed. In 
this part is the castle of Holt in Bromfield, and 
the Castle of Chirke in Chirkeland. Likewise the 
lordship and castle of Whytington, which cathe by 
marriage to Foulk Fitz-Warren. There is beside 
these, the lordship of Oswestry, of which the 


Fitz-Alans have been lords these 300 and odd years, 


and of divers other lordships in those marches, as 
Shrarden, the eleven towns, Clun and many others, 
which are all now in Shropshire. 

The second part called Powys Wenwynwyn, had 
likewise five cantrefs, and twelve comots. 

Cantref Y Fyrnwy had these comots, Moch- 
nant uwch Raiader, Mechain Iscoed and Llannerch 
Hudol. 

Cantref Ystlic had these, Deuddwr, Corddwr 
Isaf, and Ystrad Marchell. 

Cantref Llyswynaf had these, Caerneon, and 
Mechain Uwchcoed. 

Cantref Cedewain had comot Conan and Comot 


- Hafren. 


Cantref Conan had Cyfeilioc and Mowddwy, 
which is in Meirionyddshire. Of all these, the 
three first cantrefs do only at this day bear the 
name of Powys, which are upon the north-side of 
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the Severn, and are all five (saving the comot of 
Mowddwy) in Montgomeryshire. 

This is a country full of woods, hills, and ri- 
vers, and hath in it these towns, the Poole, New- 
Town and Machynlleth. Arustly was in old time 
in this part, but afterwards it came to the princes 
of Gwynedd. These lordships came by just des- 
cent from the princes thereof, to a woman named 
Hawys, the daughter of. Owen ap Gruffydd. 
Arustly and Cyfeilioc came to the baron of Dud- 
ley, and afterwards it was sold to the king. 

The third part belonging to Mathrafaeh, - was the 
land between Wye and Severn, containing four 
cantrefs, and thirteen comots. . 

Cantref Melienydd hath these comots, Ceri, 
Swyddygre Rhiwalallt, and Glyn Erthon. 

Caniref Elfel hath these, Uwchmynydd, Ismy- 
nydd, and Lhechddyfnog. 
| Cantref y Clawdd these, Dyffryn Teyfediad, 
Swyddynogen, and Pennwellt, 

Cantref Buellt hath these, Swydd y Fam, Dreu- 
lys, and Isyrwon. Of this part there is at this day 
some in Montgomeryshire, some in Radnorshire, 

and some in Brecknockshire. In this part, and in 
~ the lordships marching to it, which, although at 
the time of this division, which was in the time 
of the last prince, were not in his subjection, yet 
to this day speak Welsh, and are called Wales, and 
in these comots. are these towns and castles. 
Montgomery, called in Welsh, Trefaldwyn, a pretty 
town and fair castle. ‘The castle of Clun, called 
Colunwy, which is the earls of Arundel. The town 
of Knighton, in Welsh, Tretyclawdd. The castle 
of Cymaron. Presteign, in Welsh, Llanandras. 
The town and castle of Radnor, in Welsh, Maesy- 
fed, at this day the County town. The town of 
Kington, and the castle of Huntingdon, called in 
Welsh, Y Castell Mayn, which were the Bohuns 
earls of Hereford, and after the dukes of Buck- 
ingham. Castle ‘Payn, Hay, Llanfair in Buellt. 
These lordships, with Brecknock and Abergavenny, 
were belonging to the Bruces, lords of Brecknock, 
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and after came divers times, and by sundry means, 
to the Bohuns, Nevils, and Mortimers. And#so 
(as I have rehearsed) in this territory or kingdom 
were found fourteen cantrefs, and forty comots. 
Two of these parts, which are Powys and Gwynedd, 
are at this day called North Wales, and divided 
into six shires, Mon, called Anglesey, Caernarvon, 
Meirionydd, Denbigh, Flint, and Montgomeryshire, 
and are all on the north side of the Severn, saving 
a piece of Montgomeryshire. | 

And here I think it proper to let the reader un- 
derstand what the British chronicle saith of North 
Wales, which affirmeth that three times it came 
by inheritance to women. — First to Stradwen, 
daughter to Cadfan ap Conan ap Endaf, and wife 
to Coel Godebog, mother to Genaw, Dyfyr, and 
Gwawl. The Second time to the’ same Gwawl 
wife to Edeyrn ap Padarn, and mother to Cunedda 
Wledig; which Cunedda inhabiting in the north 
parts of England, about the year 540, after the 
incarnation of Christ; and hearing how the min- 
gled nations of Irish-Scots, and Picts, had over- 
run the sea shore of Cardigan, which was part of 
his inheritance, sent his sons thither 'to enjoy their 
inheritance, of whom Tibiaon his eldest son died 
in Man, which land the said Irish-Scots had won. 
For Gildas saith, that the children.of Glam Hector, 
which peopled a great part of Ireland, Yscroeth 
with his people inhabited Dalrieuda, which is a 
part of Scotland: Builke with his people came to 
Man. But I think it good to put in Giidas’s words 
which saith; Builke cum filiis suis inhabitavit Eu- 
boniam insulam vulgo Manaw, gue est in meditullio 
maris inter EHyberniam & Britanniam; that is to 
say, Builke with his children inhabited the isle Ku- 
bonia, commonly Manaw (for so it was and is named 
in British} which lieth in the middle of the sea, be- 
tween Ireland and Britain. This was not called 
Mona, as Polydore faineth. ‘The children of Beth- 
oun inhabited Demetia, which is South-Wales, with 
Gwyr and Cydweli, till they were chased thence 
by the children of Cunedda, ‘Thus far Gildas, 
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Therefore the sons of Cunedda, being arrived in 
aNOrth-Wales (as well I think being driven by the 
@” ” Saxons, as for their inheritance) divided the coun- 
ft betwixt them, And first Meiredon the son of 
Tibiaon, the son of Cunedda, had cantref Meireon 
to his part. Arustel ap Cunedda had cantref 
Arustly. Caredic ap Cunedda, had Caredigion, 
now called Cardiganshire. Donod had cantref 
Dunodic. Edeyrn had Edeyrnion. Mael had 
Dynmael. Coel had Coleyon. Doguael had Do- 
gueilyn. Rhyfaon had Rhyfonioc, now Denbigh- ee 
land. Eineon Yrch had Caereineon in Powys. figenee 
Ussa had Maesuswallt, near Oswestry. For surely Gwran, 
that they say commonly of Oswald, King of Nor- nadie. ae 
thumberland, to be slain there, andl of the well Maeloron, 
that sprung where his arm was carried, nothing so. ia a 
For Bede and all other writers testify that Peanda ides, Mises 
slew Oswald at Maserfelt, in the kingdom of Nor- lor Gym- 
thumberland, and his body was buried in the Abbey Pree. 
of Bradney, in the province of Llyndesey. But to and Mae 
my former matter. These names given by the sons !o" 54 
of Cunedda, remain to this day. After the Irish- 
Picts or Scots, which the Britains called Y Gwy- 
ddyl Pictiaid, which is to say, the Irish- Picts, did 
over-run the Isle of Mén, and were driven thence 
by Caswallon Lawhir, that is Caswallon with the 
long hand, the son of Eineon Yrch ap Cunedda, 
who slew Serigi their king with his own hands, at 
Llan y Gwyddyl, which is the Irish Church at 
Holyhead. ‘This Caswallon was father to Maelgwn 
Gwynedd, whom the Latins call Maglocunus, 
Prince and King of Britain. 

In his time was the famous clerk and great wise 
man Taliessyn Ben Beirdd, that is to say, the 
chiefegt of the Beirdd or wisemen ; for this word 
Bardd in Czsar’s time signified (as “Lucan beareth 
witness) such as had knowledge of things to come, 
_ and so it signifieth at this day. This Maclewn had 
a son called Run, in whose time the Saxons invited 
Gurmond into Britain from. Ireland, who had come 
thither from Afric, who with the Saxons was the 
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utter destruction’ of the_Britains, and slew all that 
professed Christ, and was the first that drove them 
over the Severn. This Run was father-_to Beli, who 
was father to Jago, (for so the Britains call 
James) who was father to Cadfan, and not Broch- - 
well called Brecyfal, (as the English chronicle 
saith) for this Brochwell called Ysgithroc, that is, 
Jong toothed, was chosen leader of such as met 
with Adelred alias Ethelbertus Rex Cantie, and 
other Angles and Saxons, whom Augustine had 
moyed to make war against the christian Britains, 
and these put Brochwell twice_to flight, not far 
from_Chester, and cruelly slew 1000 priests and 


monks of Bangor, with a great_number of lay- 


labour of their hands, and were come bare-footed 
and woolward to craye mercy and peace at the Sax- 
ons_hands. And here you shall understand that 
this was not Augustine, Bishop of Hippona the 
great clerk, but Augustine the monk, called the 
apostle of England. | 

Then this Brochwell retired over the Dee, hard 


brethren of the same house, which lived by the 


. by Bangor, and defended the passage against the 


Saxons, till Cadfan King of North Wales, Mere- 
dydd King of South Wales, and Bledrus, or Bletius 
Prince of Cornwal, came to succour him, and,gave 
the Saxons a sore battle, and slew of them the 
number of 1066, and put the rest to fleht. After 
which battle, Cadfan was chosen King of Britain, 
and was chief ruler within the Isle; after whom 
his son Cadwallon, who was father to Cadwalader, 
the last of the British blood, that bare the name 
of King of Britain, was king. oH 

The third time that North Wales came to a wo- 


man, was to Esyllt, the daughter of Conan Tin- 


dathwy, the son of Edwal Ywrch, the son. of 
Cadwalader. She was wife to Mertyn Frych, and 
mother to Rhoderic the Great, as shall be hereafter 
shewn. By this you may understand, that North 
Wales hath been a great while the chiefest seat of 
the last kings of Britain, because it was,. and is 
the strongest country within this Isle; full of 
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high mountains, craggy rocks, great woods, and 
deep vallies, strait and dangerous places, deep and 
swift rivers, as Dyfi, which springeth in the hills 
of Meirionydd, and runneth north west through 
Mowddwy, and by Machynlleth, and so to the 
sea at Aberdyfi, dividing North and South Wales 
asunder. Dee, called in Welsh, Dyfrdwy, spring- — a 
ing also on the other side of the same hills, runneth 
east through Penllyn, and the lake Tegyd, Corwan 
and Llangollen, between Chirkeland and Bromfield, 
where it boweth northward toward Bangor, to the 
Holt, and to Chester, and thence north west to 
Flint-castle, and so to the sea. aul 

There is also Conway, rising likewise in Meirio- 
nyddshire, and dividing Caernarvon from Denbigh- 
shire, runneth under Snowden north east, by the 
town of Aberconwey to the sea. | 

Also Clwyd, which rising in Denbigh Land, 
runneth down to Rhuthyn, and plain north, not 
far from Denbigh to St. Asaph, and so by Ruthlan 
and to the sea. There are many other fair rivers, 
of which some run to the sea, as Mawr at Traeth- 
mawr, and Afon y Saint at Caernarvon, and other 
that run to the Severn, as Murnwy in Powys, and to 
Murnwy, Tanat; some other to the Dee, as Ceirioc 
betwixt the lordships of Chirke and Whittington ; 
Alyn through Yal and Moldsdale, and Hopedale, 
and so to the Dee, a little above Chester. And this 
shall suffice for the perfect description of that which 
in old time was called Gwynedd and Powys, and 
at these days the six shires of North Wales, 

Now remaineth the last. kingdom of Wales, 
called Dynefawr, which although it was the great- 

_est, yet was it not the best, as Giraldus witnesseth, 
chiefly because it was much_molested with Fle- 
mings and Normans, and also that in divers parts 
thereof, the lords would not obey their prince, as 
in Gwent and ig_ Morganwg, which was their own 
confusion, as shall hereafter appear. This was di- 
vided into six_parts, of which Caredigion was Caredig- 
the first, and contained four cantrefs and ten ”” 
G &. 
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comots, as cantref Penwedic had in it these comots, 
Geneurglyn, Perfedd and Creuthyn. Peis 
Cantref Canawl had these, Metenyth, Anhunoc, 
and Peunarth. ; | 
Cantret Castell had these comots, Mabwynion 
and Caerwedros. | } 
Cantref Syrwen had these, Gwenionydd and Is- 
coed; and this part is at this day called in English 
Cardiganshire, and in Welsh’ Swydd Aberteifi. 
This is a champion country without much wood, 
and hath been divers times overcome with Fle- 
mings and Normans, which builded many castles 
in it, and at the last were beaten out of them all. 
It hath on the east North Wales, with the river 
Dyti and part of Powys, upon the south Caermar- 
thenshire, upon the west Pembrokeshire, with the 
river Teifi, and upon the north the Irish sea. In 


_ this part is the town of Cardigan upon Teifi, not 


Dyfed. 


far from the sea. - The town of Aberystwyth upon 
the river Ystwyth, by the sea, and Llanbadarn 
Fawr, which was a great sanctuary, anda place of 
religious and learned men in times past. And in 
this shire were a great number of castles, as the 
castle of Ystratmeyric, of Walter, of Llanrysted, 
of Dynerth, of the sons of Wyneaon, of Aber- 
Reidol, and a great number more, with the town 
of ‘Iregaron and Llanddewibrefi. 

The second part was called Dyfed, and at this 
day Pembrokeshire, and had in it eight cantrefs, 
and twenty-three comots, which were these. Can- 
tref Emlyn had these comots, Uwchcuch, Iscuch 
and Lefethyr. | 

Cantref Arberth had these, Penrhyn ar Elays, 
Esterolef and Talacharn. | . 

Cantret Daugleddeu had these, Amgoed, Pennant 
and Efelfre. - 3 eho 

Cantref Y Coed had these, Llanhayaden’and 
Castell Gwys. | ae | 

Cantref Penfro hath these, Coed yr haf, Maenor 
byrr, and Pentfro. | | | 


Cantref Rhos hath these, Hwlffordd, Castell 


‘Gwalchmai and Ygarn, 
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- Cantref Pubidioc hath these, Mynyw, Pencaer 
and Pebidioc. | | 

Cantref Cemais hath these, Uwchnefer, Isnefer 
and ‘lrefdraeth. f 

In this part are divers towns and havens at this 
day, as Pembroke, Tenby, in Welsh Dynbegh-y- 
pyscod, Haverford-West in welsh Hwiffordd, with 
the fair haven of Milford, called in Welsh Aber- 
daugleddeu, St. David’s or Menevia, called in Welsh 


Mynyw, the chiefest see in all Wales. Then Fish- 


gard called Abeigwayn; and Newport, named 
Trefdraeth; thes are along-the sea coast, or not 
very far off, | Besides these there are divers castles, 
as Cilgerran, Arberth, Gwys, Llanhayaden, Wal- 
wyn, and divers others. This part was first won by 
the Montgoniery’s earls of Shrewsbury, and after gi- 
ven to the Marshalls, and so to Valence, and from 


thence were the princes of Wales most troubled . 
with the’ Normans and Flemings, who do remain, 


and inhabit about Tenby, Pembroke and Rhos to 


this day, which can neither spe2zk Welsh nor good , 


‘XIX: 


English as yet. Dyfed, (for so will I call it here- ~ 


after) hath on the west and north the Irish sea, 
upon the south the Spanish sea, and upon the east 
Caermarthenshire, and on the north east Cardigan- 
shire. ‘The third part. was Caermarthenshire 
having four cantrefs, and fifteen comots, as can- 
tref Finioc, with the comots of Harfryn, Derfedd, 
and Isgeneny. 

Cantref i:ginoc with these Gwyr, now in Gla- 
morganshire, Cydweli, and Carnwilleon. 

Cantref Bychan with these, Mallaen, Caio, and 
‘Maenor Deilo. 

Cantref Mawr with these, Cethinoc, comot mab 
Elfyw, comot mab Uchdryd and Wydigada. In 
this shire are the towns and castles of Caermar- 
then, Dynefawr, which was the prince’s seat of 
the country, Newtown, Llandeilo, Llanymddyfri, 
Emlyn, Swansea, now in Glamerganshire, called 
in Welsh Abertawe upon the sea, the castle of the 
sons of Uchtryd, of Llanstephan, and others. It 
hath upon the west Dyfed or Pembrokeshire, on 


Caermar- 
? then, 
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the north Cardiganshire, upon the south west the 
sea, and upon the south east Glamorgan, and upon 
the east Brecknockshire. This is counted the 
Strongest part of all South Wales, as that which is 
. full of high mountains, great woods, and fair ri-- 
vers, especially Tywy. In this, and in the other 
two parts of South Wales, were the notablest acts 
that this history treateth of, atchieved and done. 
| The fourth called Morganwg, now Glamorgan- 
Morganwg shire, containeth four cantrefs, with fifteen co: 
mots. As cantref Croneth, with these comots, 
Rwngneth'ac Afan, Tir yr Hwndrwd, and Maenor 
Glynogwr. — 
Cantref Pennythen with these, Meyscyn, Glyn- 
thodny, Maenor Talafan, and Maenor Ruthyn. 
Cantref Brenhinol with these, Cibowr, Senghen- 
nyth, Uwchcaeth,. and Iscaeth. | 
_ Cantref Gwentllw, which is now in Monmouth- 
shire, with these comots, y Rhardd Ganol, and 
Eithafdylgion. In this part are these towns and 
castles, Llandaf the bishop’s see, Caerdiffe, called 
Caerdydd, Cowbridge, called in Welsh Y bont faen, 
which is as much as to say Stonebridge, Lantwyd, 
Caerffyli, and others, and hath several rivers which 
| run to the Bristol channel, as Lay, Taf, Tawe, 
) Neth, Afan, Ogwr, and Llychwr; it hath on the 
south, the sea of Severn, which divideth it from 
| Devonshire and Cornwall; upon the west and 
| north west, Caermarthenshire; upon the north 
east, Brecknockshire ; and upon the east, Mon- 
| mouthshire. Of these you shall read very little, 
for one Iestyn being chief of the country, and 
having war with his neighbours, called one Robert 
Fitzhamon, with a great number of strangers to 
his succours, which after they had atchieved the 
enterprise, liked so well the country, that they 
found occasion to fall out with Iestyn, and inha- 
bited the country themselves and their heirs to this 
day. . ) : | 
The fifth part was called Gwent, and now in 
Monmouthshire, which had three cantrefs, and ten 
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comots, as cantref’ Gwent, which had these co- 
_mots, Y mynydd, Iscoed Llefnydd, and Tref y 
grug. 7. , 
Cantref Iscoed these, Brynbuga, Uwchcoed, y 
Teirtref, and Erging ac ewyas, now in Hereford- 
shire. . 


Cantref Céch was the seventh cantref of Mor- . 


ganwg, which is now in Gloucestershire, and is 
called the Forest of Dean, E 

In this part was the ancient city of Caerlleon 
upon Usk, where was the archbishop’s see of 
Wales; here are also divers towns and castles, as 
Chepstow, Glyn, Strigul, Rhos, Tyntern upon 
the River Wye; there is also Newport, called y 
Castell Newydd, Usk called Brynbuga, Grosmont, 
Raglan, White-castle, Abergavenny, and many 
others. This isa fair anda fertile country, of which 
likewise the gentlemen were never obedient to their 
prince, which was the cause of their own destruc- 
tion. It hath on the west Glamorgan and Breck- 
nockshires, upon the north Herefordshire, upon 
the east Gloucestershire, with the river Wye, and 
upon the south and south east the Severn. 
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Last of all cometh Brecheinog, now Brecknock- Brechei 


shire, which hath three cantrefs, and eight comots. * 


As cantref Selef which hath these comots, Selef 
and Trahayern. 

Cantref Canol these, Talgarth, Ystradyw and 
Brwynllys or Eglwys Yail. 

Cantref Mawr these, Tir Raulff, Llywel and 
Cerrig-Howel. In this part is the town of Breck- 
nock upon the meeting of Usk and Honddi, and 
is called Aberhonddi, and Hay called Y Gelly, with 
Talgarth, Buellt, Llangors; it hath west Caer- 
marthenshire, with the river Tywy, upon the 
north Radnorshire with Wye, upon the east Here- 
fordshire and Monmouth, upon the south Glamor- 
gan. This for the most part is full of mountains, 


OC, 


woods and rivers, especially Buellt. And thefords _. 


of this country called Bruces, with the Mortimers,’ 


most of all other lords marches, sometimes. by 
might, but oftener by treason, have molested and 
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grieved the princes of Wales. This land came after 
the Bruces to the Bohuns earls of Hereford, and so 
to the Staffords, dukes of Buckingham. | 

These six shires being subject to the territory of 
Dynefawr with Radnorshire, which was belonging 
to Mathrafael, are now commonly called South 
Wales, which country is both great and large, with 
many fair plains and vallies for corn, high moun- 
tains and rocks full of pasture for cattle ; great and. 
thick woods, with forests and parks for red deer 
and fallow; clear and deep rivers full of fish, of 
which Severn is the chiefest, which with Wye and 
Rheidol, spring out of a high mountain called 
Pymlymon, in the edge of Cardiganshire, and are 
called commonly the three sisters. Severn runneth 
full east through Cydewen by the pool, and under 
the castle of Shraden to Shrewsbury, from whence 
it turneth southward, and runs to Bridgenorth, 
Bewdley, Worcester, Glocester, and so to the sea 
near Bristol. The second sister is Gwy, in English 
Wye, which took her journey south east, by Raya- 
der Gwy to Buellt,. where Irwon meeteth her, thence 
to Glasbury, and so to Hereford and Monmouth, 
and to the sea of Severn at Chepstow ; for so they 
call Mor Hafren the sea which severeth Wales from 
Somersetshire, Devonshire and Cornwall. Thethird 
sister named Rheidol, ran northward to the sea, 
being not far off, at Aberystwyth. There are other 
fair rivers as Usk, which rising in a high mountain 
called Y Mynydd du, in the south part of Breck-: 
nockshire, runneth to Brecknock, and so through 
Monmouthshire to the town of Usk, Caerlleon and 
Newport, and so to the Bristol Channel. Tywy 
also rising not far froin Wye, runneth south to 
Lianymyddyfri, and thence south west by Llan- 
deilo and Dynefawr, to Abergwily and Caermar- 
then, and so by Llanstephan to the sea. 

Teifi likewise which riseth in the edge of Caer- 
marthenshire, and runneth north west by Emlyn, 
Cilgerran, Cardigan, and so to the Irish sea. In 
Teifi, above all the rivers in Wales, were in Giral- 
dus’s time a great number of castors, which may 
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be englished beavers, and are called in Welsh afane, Fiber, Lae 
which name only remaineth in Wales at this day, gta 
but what it is very few can tell. It is a beast not jish, ana 
much unlike an otter, but that it is bigger, all Maps 
hairy saving the tail, which is like a fish tail, as De hie, 
broad asa man’s hand. ‘This beast useth as well 
the water as the land, and hath very sharp teeth, - 
and biteth cruelly, till he perceives the bones 
crack. He that will learn what strong nests they 
make, which Giraldus calleth castles, which they 
build upon the face of the water with great boughs, 
which they cut with their teeth, and how some lie 
upon their backs, holding the wood with the fore 
feet, which the other draweth with a cross stick, 
which he holdeth in his mouth to the water side, 
and other particularities of their natures, let him 
read Giraldus in his topography of Wales. There 
are besides these a great number of rivers, of which 
some sun-to the south, and some to the west and 
north sea, as Tywy in Glamorganshire, Tat also in 
Caermarthenshire, which runneth to Cleddeu, two 
rivers either called Cleddeu, which do give Mil- 
- ford the name of Aberdaugleddeu in Pembroke- 
shire; Arth, Aeron, and Ystwyth, in Cardigan. 
There are also several lordships which are added to 
other shires, and were taken heretofore for parts of 
Wales, and in most part of them at this day, the 
Welsh language is spoken, as Oswestry, Knock- 
ing, Whittington, Elsmer, Malsbroke, Chirbury, 
Caurs, Clun, which are now in Shropshire ; Ewyas- 
Lacy, Ewyas-Haroald, Clifford Winsorton, Yard- 
ley, Huntingdon, Whitney, and Loghardneys in 
Herefordshire. Also this country of South Wales, 
as all the rst of Britain, was first inhabited by the 
Britains. which remain there to this day, saving 
that in divers places, especially along the sea shore, 
they have been mingled with Saxons, Normans, 
(which the Welsh history calleth Frenchmen) and 
Flemings; so that the princes of Wales, since the 
conquest of the Normans, could never Keep quiet 
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possession thereof, but what for strangers, and 
what for disloyalty of their own people, vexation 
and war, were for the most part compelled to keep 
themselves in Caermarthenshire. 
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TIE WINNING OF THE LORDSHIP — 


OF 


GLAMORGAN, 


OR 
MORGANNWG, 


OUT OF THE WELSHMEN’S HANDS, AND FIRST OF THE 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SAME LORDSHIP. 


(Reprinted from the Edition of 1584.) 


POPP IPD PLD LE 


In primis, the said lordship in length from Rym- 
ny bridge on the east side, to Pwll Conan on the 
west side, is 27 miles. The breadth thereof from 
the haven of Aburthaw, alias Abardaon, on the 
south side, to the confines of Bredinockshire, above 
Morley’s castle, is 22 miles. Pe 
_=Jtem the same lordship, being a lordship march- 
er, or a lordship royal, and holden of no other 
lordship, the lords ever since the winning of the 
same, owing their obedience only to the crown, 
“have used therein jura regalia: that is, the trial 
of all actions, as well real as personal, with pleas 
of the crown, and authority to pardon all offences, 
treason only excepted. | 
Item there were 11 lordships, to wit, Senghen- 
nyth, Myskyn, Ruthin, Llanblethian, Tir Iarll, 


Glyn Rothney, Avan, Neath, Coyty, Talavan and» 


Lantwit, alias, Boviarton, that were members of 

the said lordship of Glamorgan. In every of the 

members were the like jura regalia used in all 

things, saving that if any wrong judgement were 
j Hg ; 
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given in any of the courts of the said members, it 
should be reversed by a writ of false judgement in 
the county court of Glamorgan, as superior court 
to the said members. Also all matters of conscience 
happening in debate, in any of the said members, 
should be heard and determined in the chancery of 
Glamorgan, before the chancellor thereof. 
Item, the body of the said lordship of Glamor- 


gan, was, (before the alteration of the laws in 


Wales) a county of itself, wherein the lord had 
two castles and three market towns, to wit, the 
castle and town of Kynfig, alias Kefnthgen, in 
the ‘west’ part thereof, and Cowbridge town, alias 
Pont-vaen, in the middest.') And the town and 
castle of Cardyff, or Caer-Dydd, in the east part, 
in which castle of Cardyff, the lord did most in- 
habit; and therein he had his Chancery and Ex- 
chequer, and a fair’ Court ‘house, wherein the 
county Court was kept monthly on the Monday, 
for all the suiters of the shrievalty, thatis, of.the 
body of the said lordship itself, without the said 
TCWMNS de tok bea kat. : 3 
Item, within the said shrievalty, or body of the 
said lordship, were 18 castles, and 36 knight’s fees: 
and a half, that held of the said lordship of Gla- 
morgan,, by knight’s service, besides a great num- 
ber.of freeholders. ye . 
Item, in eight of the said members were ten 
castles end four borough towns. Rieti! 
‘ Item,. the annual revenues of the said lordship, 
with the members, was 1000 marks, whereof was 
allowed in fees, 400 marks ; of the which members 
aforesaid, John Gamage, Esq; occupieth one at 
this: day, descended unto him from the Turber- 
viles, his ancestors, that is to wit, the lordship of 
Coyty: and the heir of John Basset enjoyeth 
another, to wit, the lordship of ‘Talavan, by pur- 
chase, from King Edward the sixth. The other 
nine members, with four of the aforesaid knights 
fees, and all the castles, market towns, and bo- 
rong towns, with the demesnes of the same ; and 


The 
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all the lands that were in the lords hands, par- The value 
cel of the said lordship and members, the earl of ofthe sent 
Pembroke hath purchased: So that there remain- ee 
eth now to the senior of the said lordship of Gla- 
morgan, (being in the Queen's Majesty's hands) 

but the moiety only of the manor of Dynaspowys, 

of the value of 26 pounds by the’ year. } 


Nec a NE TI Ra RTPA AT RE 


THE MANNER OF THE WINNING OF 
THE SAID LORDSHIP, 


MOF PD I I 


In the year of our Lord 1091, and in the fourth ;o9; 
year of the reign of King William Rufus, one — 
lestyn the son of Gwrgaut, being lord of the said. 
lordship of Glamorgan, Rees ap Tewdwr, Prince 
of South Wales, that is, of Caermarthenshire and 
Cardiganshire, made warupon him. Whereupon 
the said Iestyn, understanding himself unable to _ 
withstand the said Rees without some aid other- 
aise, sent one Eincon, a gentleman of his, to Eng- 
land, to one Robert Fitzhamon, a worthy man, and 
knight of the privy chamber with the said king, 
to retain him for his succour, The which Robert, 
being desirous to exercise himself in the feats of 
war, agreed soon with him thereto for a salary to 
him granted for the same. Whereupon the said 
Robert. Fitzhamon retained to his service for the 
said journey, twelve knights, and a competent 
number of soldiers, and went into Wales, and jom- 
ing there with the power of the said Iestyn, fought 
- with the said Rees ap Tewdwr, and killed him, and 
one Conan his son. After which victory, the said 
_ Robert Fitzhamon, minding to return home again 
with his company, demanded his salary to him due 
of the said Iestyn, according to the covenants and 
promises agreed upon between him and the afore- 
said Eineon, on the behalf of the said Iestyn his 
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master. The which to perform in all points, the 
said lestyn denied; and thereupon they fell out, so 
that it came to be tried by battle, And forasinuch 
as the said Eineon saw his master go from divers 
articles and promises, that he had willed him to 
conclude with the said Robert Fitzhamon, on his 
behalf, he forsook his master, and took part, he 
and his friends, with the said Robert Fitzhamon. 
In which conflict, the said Iestyn with a great 
number of his men were slain, whereby the said 
Robert Fitzhamon won the peaceable possession 
of the whole lordship of Glamorgan, with the 
members, of which he gave certain castles and 
manors, in reward of service, to the said twelve 
knights, and to other his gentlemen. 


THE NAMES AND SIRNAMES OF THE SAID TWELVE 
KNIGHTS WERE THESE, - 


vo! A a et ae 


1 WILLIAM de Londres, alias London, 
2 Richardus de Grana villa, alias Greenfeeld. 
3 Paganus de Tubervile. 
4 Robertus de S. Quintino, alias $, Quintine. 
5 Richardus de Syward. 
6 Gilbertus de Humfrevile. 
7 Rogerus de Berkrolles. 
8 Reginaldus de Sully. 
9 Peter le Soore. 
(10 Johannes le Fleming. 
11 Oliverus de S$. John, a younger brother of the 
Lord §. John, of Basing. | 
William le Esterling, whose ancestors came out 
of Danske to England with the Danes, and 
is now by shortness of speech called Stradling. 


= 
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THE PARCELS GIVEN BY THE SAID ROBERT FITZ- 
HAMON TO THE SAID TWELVE KNIGHTS 
AND OTHERS, IN REWARD 
OF SERVICE, 


PrP iF 


In primis, to the said William de Londres, the 1» 
said Robert Fitzhamon gave the castle and manor 8™or. 
of Ogmore, being four knights fees; now parcel 

of the possessions of the duchy of Lancaster. 

Item, to the forenamed Sir Richard Greenfeeld, 
he gave the castle and lordship of Neath, being one Neath, 
of the members aforesaid ; and now parcel of the 
possession of the Right Hon. the Earl of Pembroke. 

Item, to Sir Paine Turbervile, he gave the castle 3 
and lordship of Coyty, being another of the said ©oy'y. 
members; and now parcel of the possessions of 
John Gamage, Esq. 

Item, to Sir Robert S. Quintine he gave the 
castle and lordship of Llanblethian, being another Llan-Ble- 
of the said members, and now parcel of the pos- 
sessions of §. William Herbert, of Swansey, Knt. 

Item, to Sir Richard Syward, he gave the castle 5 
and lordship of Talavan, being another of the said Talavan. 
members ; and now parcel of the possessions of An- 
thony Maunsell, Esq. 

Item, to Sir Gilbert Humfrevile, he gave the cas- 6 
tle agi} manor of Penmarke, being three knights Penmarke 
fees; now parcel of the possessions of the Right 
Hon. Lord St. John, of Bledso. | 

Item, to Sir Reginald de Sully, he gave the cas- 7 
tle and manor of Sully, so since called after his Sully. 
name, being two knights fees; now divided be- 
twixt the Earl of Pembroke, and the Lord St. John, 
of Bledso.  - | 

Item, to Sir Roger Berkrolles, he gave the ma- , Ps 

ayes = , : rile East Orch 
nor pt East Orchard, being one knight's fee 3, NOW ard. 


EX Ke 
9 


Peterton. 


10 


S. George. 


11 


Fonmon. 


12 
S. Donats. 


13 
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parcel of the possessions of S. William Herbert, of 
Swansey. 

Item, to Sir Peter le Soore, he gave the castle and 
manor of Peterton, so now called after his name, 
being one knight's fee ; now parcel of the possessi- 
ons of the Earl of Pembroke. 

Item, to Sir John Fleming, he gave the castle 
and manor of St. George, being one knight’s fee; 
and holden of his posterity the Flemings to this day. 

Item, to Sir John St. John, he gave the castle and 
manor of Fonmon, or Fenuon, being one knight’s 
fee ; and now parcel of the possessions of the Lord 
St. John, of Bledso. 

Item, to Sir William le Esterling, alias Stradling, 
he gave the castle and manor of St. Donats, or St. 
Denw it, being one knight’s fee; now parcel of 
the possessions of Sir Edward Stradling, Knt. that 
now Is. 


SUM. FOUR LORDSHIPS MEMBERS, AND THIRTEEN ° 
KNIGHTS FEES, 


Dd ae A a i 


Trem, he gave to the aforesaid Eineon, that 
took his part, the lordship of Senghennyth, ‘being 


another of the said members. 


14 


16 


Item, he gave the castle and lordship ay 
another of thesaid members, to caradoc Fitz Téstyn, 
the eldest son of the said lesty n. 
{tem, he gave the lordship of Ruthyn, another of 
the said members, to another son of the said Iestyn. 
Item, the rest of the foresaid knights fees, being: 
twenty-two and an half, he distributed part to gen- 


_tlemen that served him, and part to the Welshmen, 


right owners of the same. 


, 
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THE PORTION THAT THE LORD KEPT FOR HIMSELF 
AND HIS HEIRS. 


LL LE LP LP 


THE castle of Cardyff and Kenfig, with the 
foresaid three market towns of Cardyff, Kenfig, 
and Cowbridge, and the shrievalty, being the body 
of the said lordship of Glamorgan, and all the de- 
-mesnes of the same, with the rest of the said mem- 
bers; to wit, Myskyn, Glynrothney, Tyr Larl, and 
Boviarton, alias Lantwit ; and the chief seniory of 
the whole, the said Robert Fitzhamon kept to him- 
self. And in the said lordship of Boviarton, he 


had a large grange or house of husbandry, with - 


lands to the same belonging, that served him for 
the provision of corn to hishouse. He dwelt him- 


self most in the said castle or town of Cardyff, — 


being a fair haven town. And because he would 
have the aforesaid twelve knights and their heirs 
give attendance upon him every county day, (which 
was always kept by the sheriff, in the utter ward of 
the said castle, on the Monday monthly, as is be- 
fore said) he gave every one of them a lodging 
within the said utter ward, the which their heirs, 
or those that purchased the same of their heirs, do 
enjoy at this day. | 
Also the morrow after the county day, being the 
Tuesday, the lord’s chancellor sat always in the 
Chancery there, for the determining of matters of 
conscience in strife, happening as well in the said 
shrievalty as in the members; the which day also, 
the said knights used to give attendance upon the 
lord; and the Wednesday every man drew home- 
ward, and then began the courts of the members to 
be kept in order, one after another, 
I 
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THE PEDIGREE OF ROBERT FITZHAMON, AND OF 


1 


as) 


HIS HEIRS, LORDS OF GLAMORGAN. 


LPPQOLP OLY 


THE said Robert Fitzhamon, was son to Ha- 
mon, a great lord, and kinsman of William the 
Conqueror, who came into the realm with him. 
This Robert, (as is before said) was knight of 
the privy chamber with King William Rufus ; 
who (as it appeareth in the Chronicles) dreamed 
the night before the king was killed, that he saw 
the king torn in pieces by wolves; and there- 
fore, by his persuasion, he willed the king to 
forbear to go abroad that forenoon. But the 
king, when he had dined, there was no man 
able to stay him, but that he would ride forth 
a hunting into the new forest, where he was 
slain by Walter Tyrrell, by the glancing of his - 
arrow shooting at a red deer. 
Mawd, the only daughter and heiress of the . 
said Robert, was married to Robert, Earl of 
Glocester, base son to King Henry the first. 
William, Earl of Glocester, son to the said 
Robert and Mawd, died without issue male, 
leaving behind him three daughters; of the 
which, Isabel, the eldest, was married to King 
John, then Earl of Oxenford and Lancaster ee 
some chronicles do declare) who so soon as he 
was made king was divorced from ‘her. And 
then she was married to Geffrey Mandevile, Earl 
of Essex, and died without issue, as far as I 
can find. 
The second daughter named Amicia, was mar- 
ried to Sir Gilbart de Clare, then Earl of Clare, 
by whom he had the earldom of Glocester, 
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XXXIll, 


and Mabile, the third daughter was married to 


the Earl of Eiuiaadl 

Sir Gilbart de Clare, son to the said Gilbart, 
was the fourth Earl we Glocester. 

Sir Richard de Clare’s son was tbe fifth earl. 

Sir Gilbart’s son was the sixth earl. 

Sir Gilbart’s son, who maried Jane de Acres, 
daughter to King Edward I. was the seventh 
earls, 

Sir Gilbart de Clare their son was the eighth 
earl, and he was slain by the Scots in King Ed- 
ane the Second’s time ; and then the earldom 
fell between his three sisters: Of the which 
Elianor the eldest was married to Hugh Spenser 
the son, in her right Earl of Pek ti leer Mar- 
garet the shear was married to Peires Gaues- 
ton, and after to the Lord Awdeley. Elizabeth 
the third was married first to William Lord 
Burgh, Earl of Ulster, and after to Ralph Roch, 
Baron of Armoy, in Treland ; she was married 
the third time to Tehesbald. L, Verdoun, and 
lastly to Sir Roger Damory, and had issue by 
every one of them. 

Sir Hugh Spencer had to his wives purpartee 
the said lordship of Glamorgan. 

Hugh Lord Spencer. their son enjoyed the 
same, anid died witbout issue. 

Edward Lord Spencer, son to Edward, bro- 


- ther to the said Hugh, succeeded the said Hugh 


therein. 
.Thomas Lord Spencer, his son succeeded him. 
Richard Lord Spencer, his son, succeeded 


him, and died in ward. 


Isabell, sister to Richard, succeeded him, and 


married with Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Wor- 


cester, and Lord Abergavenny, who had issue 
by her a daughter only, and died. ‘The which 
daughter was married to Edward, the son of 
Dawraby Ralph Neuel, Earl of Westmoreland. 
And after the death of he said Earl of Worces- 
ter, the said Isabell married with Richard Beau- 


| champ, Earl of Warwick, rQ 
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Henry Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and af- 
ter Duke of Warwick, their son died without 
issue. - Bh2 Ge i 

Anne his:sister of whole blood suceeded him, 
and married with Richard Neuel, after Earl of 
Salsburie, and in her right Earl of Warwick ; 
and had issue two daughters, Marie, married to 
the Duke of Clarence ; and Anne, married first 
to Prince Edward, slain at Teuxburie ; and after 
his death with Richard, Duke of Glocester, 
who was afterward King of England. | 

The said Anné, and King Richard, (being 
then Duke of Glocester) had the said lordship 


given unto them by the said Anne, Countess of 


Warwick, her mother. | 

King Henry the Seventh, enjoyed the same 
after the death of King Richard. 

Jasper, Duke of Bedford, enjoyed the same 
by the gift of King Henry the Seventh, and 
died without issue; and by reason thereof it 
remained to the king again. — | | 

King Henry the Eighth, enjoyed the same 
after his father, 

King Edward the Sixth, succeeded him there- 


in, and sold almost all the lands thereof. 


Queen Mary, succeeded him in the seniory. 

Queen Elizabeth, our most dread sovereign 
that now is, doth succeed her in the same se- 
niory, and hath sold the lordship of Neath trom 
it ; so that now there remain no more lands ap- 
pertaining to the seniory, but the moity of the 
manor of Dinaspowys only. | 


* 


‘THE PEDIGREE OF LONDRES, LORD OF OGMORE, 


1 


ONE OF THE SAID TWELVE. 


WILLIAM LONDRES, lord of the castle 
and manor of Ogmore, (as is before said) won 
afterwards the lordships of Kydweley, and 


~ 
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Carnewillion, in Caermarthenshire, from the 
Welshmen; and gave to Sir Arnold Butler, his 
servant, the castleand manor of Dunreveen, in 
the lordship of Ogmore aforesaid. The which 
ever since hath continued in the heirs male of 
the said Arnold Butler, until within these few 
years that it fell to Walter Vaghan, sister's son 
to Arnold Butler, the last of the Butler’s that 
was owner thereof. | 
Simon de Londres, his son, succeeded him. 
William de’ Londres, succeeded his father 
Simon, and had issue one son. 
4 Moris de Londres, his son, succeeded him, 
and had issue one only daughter. | ; 
5  Thesaid daughter married with one Seward, 
6 


to 


aman of great possessions. 

They had issue a daughter only, married to 
Henrie, Earl of Lancaster, brother to Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster. 

7 Henrie, their son, made afterwards Duke of 
Lancaster, did succeed them; and so the said 
three lordships, Ogmore, Kydweley, and Car- 
newillion, became parcels of the Duchy of 
Lancaster ever after. 


THE PEDIGREE OF GREENFEELD. 


SIR Richard Greenfeeld, before said, (to whom 

the lordship of Neath, was given in reward) was 

lord of the castle and manor of Bydyford, in 

Devonshire, at the time he came into Wales, with 

the said Robert Fitzhamon, and founded an abby 

of white monks in Neath, and gave the whole lord- 

ship to the maintenance of the same, and then re- 
turned back again to Bydyford, whereas the issue 

male of his body doth yet remain, and enjoyeth 

the same. 
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THE PEDIGREE OF TURBERVILE, LORD OF 
COYTY. 


PLE LL LEO LP 


SIR Paine Turbervile, lord of Coyty, as is 
before said. 

Sir Simon Turbervile succeeded him and died 
without issue. 

Sir Gilbart Turbervile succeede his brother. 

Sir Paine Turbervile, his son succeeded him, 
and married Mawd, daughter and sole heir to 
Morgan Gam, one of the “nephews of the afore- 
said Testyn. 

Sir Gilbart their son quartered Jestyn’s arms_ 
with Turbervile’s 

Sir Gilbart, his son, succeeded him. 

Sir Richard, his son, succeeded him, 

Sir Paine, his son, succeeded him, who. mar- 
ried with Gwenllian, daughter to Sir Richard 
Talbot, Knt. and had issue by her, two sons, that 
is to wit, Gilbart and Richard: and four 
daughters, namely, Catharine, Marg aret, Ag- 
nes, and Sara. 

Sic Gilbart succeeded Sir Paine his father. 

Sir Gilbart, his son, aeons him, and died 


- without issue. 


Sir Richard, his father’s s brother, succeeded | 
him, and having no issue, erieatod the. lord- 
ship of Coyty to the heirs male of Sir Roger 
Berkerolles, Knt. 

Sir Roger Berkerolles, Knt, son to Sir William 
Berkerolles, Knt. and Phialive his wife, one of 
the daughters of Veere, Earl of @wedford: which 
said Sir, Roger had ehauneld Catharine,. the el- 
dest sister of the said Sir Richard. And for 
default of such issue, the remainder to the heirs 
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2 male of Sir Richard Stakepoole, Knt. who mar- 

3 with Margaret, second sister of the said Richard. 
And for default of such issue, the remainder to 
the heirs of Sir John de la Beare, Knt. and Ag- 

A nes his wife, the third sister to the said Richard. 
And for lack of such issue male, the remainder 
to the heirs male of William Gamage, and of 
Sara his wife, the fourth sister to the said Sir 
Richard Turbervile. 

The said Berkrolles, Stakepoole, or Stacpoole, 
and De la Beare, died without issue male*, by 
reason whereof, after the death of Sir Laurence 
Berkerolles, Knt. son to the said Sir Roger, and 
Catharine his wife; the said lordship fell to Sir 
William Gamage, son to Gilbart, son to the fore- 
said William Gamage, and Sara. The said 


William son to Sir Robert Gamage, Knt. son to 


Paine Gamage, lord of the manor of Rogiade, in 
the county of Monmouth. The foresaid Sir 
William had issue Thomas, Thomas had issue — 


John, John had issue Morgan, Morgan had issue 


Sir Thomas Gamage, Knt. and Margaret, wife to 
Jenkin Thomas, and Anne, wife to Robert Rag- 
lan, and Catharine, wife to Reginald ap Howel, 
and Gwenllian, wife to Thomas ap Meyric. 


* Ropenrr, the only brother of the said Sir Richard Stackpoole, mare 
ried a daughter of Sir John Sitsylt, or Cecill. 

Sir William Stackpoole, his eldest son, married a daughter of Howel 
ap Ithel, lord of Roos and Ryfonioc, now Denbighlanc. The said Sir 
William Stackpoole had a command in an army, raised in the reign of 
king Stephen, against David, king of Scots, but died young, leaving 
three sons and one daughter. 

Sir Richard Stackpoule, his eldest son. of Stackpoole, in the county 
of Pembroke, married a daughter of Sir Henry Vernon, of Haddon, in 
the Peke. 

No mention is made of the second son ; but Robert, the youngest 
son, encouraged by his cousin Robert Fitzstephen, went over to Ireland 
with Richard, earl of Strigule, known by the name of Strongbow, and 
was a captain of archers in that division of the army that Fitzstephen 
commanded under Strongbow, in the year 1168, the fourteenth year of 
‘king Henry the Second. . 

] The said Robert Stackpoole afterwards settled in Ireland, and his 
lineal descendant has a large property in the county of Clare, in that, 
kingdom. 

The old mansion of Stackpoole Court, and a large estate in Pembrok- 
shire, descended to a grand daughter of the second Sir Richard Stack- 
poole, and is now the property of the son of the late Pryse Campbell, — 
esq, who was memlier for that county, and died in 1769. 


f 
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The said Sir Thomas Gamage had issue Ro- 
bert Gamage that late was ; Catharine his eldest 
daughter, ‘wife to Sir Thomas Stradling, Knt. 
Marie the second daughter, wife to Matthew 
Herebert ; Margaret the third daughter, wife to 
the Lord Wil eda Howard; and Elizabeth the 
fourth daughter, wife to Richard Hogan, of 
Pembrokeshiie, Esq. The said Robert Gamage 
had issue John. Gamage that now is. 

Sole heir General to the said Sir Roger Berk- 
roles, Knt. and Catharine, one of the Soa sisters, 
and heirs general to the aforesaid Sir Richard 
Turbervile, Knt. is Sir Edward Stradling, Knt. 
that now is. 

Sole heir general to the said Sir Richard 


“Stakepoole, of Pembrokeshire, and Margaret his 


wite, another of the four sisters, and heirs ge- 
neral to the said Sir Richard Turbervile, Knt. is 
Sir George Vernon, Knt.- 

Heirs general to the said Sir John de la Beare, 
Knt. and Agnes his wife, another of the four 
sister, and heirs general of the said Sir Richard 
Turbervile, Knt. are Oliver S. John, Lord S. 
John, of Bledso, and William Basset, of Gla-. 
morgan, Esq. that now is. 

John Gamage, Esq. that now is, 1s as well 
heir general, lineally descended from Sara, the 
fourth sister, and heir to the said Sir Richard 
Turbervile, Knt. as also heir by the entail afore- 
said, to the whole lordship of Coyty. 


ROBERT DES, QUINFINE, HIS PEDIGREE. 


Sin Robert de S. Quintine, to whom the lordship 


of Llanblethian was given, and his issue male en- 


joyed the same, until “King Henry the Third’s time. 


And then, or in short cig after, his issue male | 
failed, of whom is descended Sir William Parr, late 


Marquis of Northampton. 
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RICHARD DE SYWARD, HIS PEDIGREE. 


SIR Richard Syward, to whom the lordship of 
Talavan was given, and his issue male, enjoyed the 
same until King Edward the Third’s time ; at which 
time, the heirs thereof having other lands in Somer- 
setshire, sold the said lordship to the lord Spencer, 
then lord of Glamorgan, and went into Somerset- 
shire to dwell there, where his issue male conti- 
nueth yet. 


GILBERT DE HUMFREVILE, HIS PEDIGREE. 


Sir Gilbert Humfrevile aforesaid, to whom the 
castle and manor of Penmarke was given, and his 
issue male, enjoyed the same till the said King 
Edward the Third’s time; and then the inheritance 
of the said castle and manor descended to Sir John 
S. John, of Fonmon, Knt. to whom the forenamed 
lord S. John, of Bledso, is sole heir. 


| 


ROGER DE BERKEROLLES, KNT. HIS PEDIGREE. 


SIR Roger Berkerolles, aforesaid knight, to whom 
the manor of East Orchard was given, and his issue 
male, enjoyed the same till the thirteenth year of 
Henry the Fourth; that Sir Laurence Berkerolles, 
Knt. died, whom Sir Edward Stradling, Knt. as 
‘sole heir did succeed, being son to Sir William 
Stradling, Knt. son to Sir Edward Stradling, Knt. 
i: | 
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The said Sir Thomas Gamage had issue Ro- 
bert Gamage that late was ; Catharine his eldest 
daughter, ‘wife to Sir Thomas Stradling, Knt. 
Maxie the second daughter, wife to Matthew 
Herebert ; Margaret the thisd daughter, wife to 
the Lord Wailsnen Howard; and Ehignheth the 
fourth daughter, wife to Basha Hogan, of 
Pembrokeshire, Esq. The said Robert Gamage 
had issue John ‘Gamage that now is. 

1 Sole heir General to the said Sir Roger Berk- 
roles, Knt. and Catharine, one of the ee sisters, 
and tiles general to the aforesaid Sir Richard 
Turbervile, Knt. is Sir Edward Stradling, Knt. 
that now is. 

2 Sole heir general to the said Sir Richard 

'“Stakepoole, of Pembrokeshire, and Margaret his 
wife, another of the four sisters, and Sains ge- 
napal to the said Sir Richard Turbervile, ‘Kut. is 
Sir George Vernon, Knt. 

3 Heirs general to ‘the said Sir John dela Beare, 
Knt. and Agnes his wife, another of the four 
sister, and heirs general of the said Sir Richard 
Turbervile, Knt. are Oliver S. John, Lord S. 
John, of Bledss, and William Basset, of Gla-- 
morgan, Esq. that now Is. 

A John Gamage, Esq. that now is, 1s as well 
heir general, lineally descended from Sara, the 
fourth sister, and heir to the said Sir Richard 
Turbervile, Katt as also heir by the entail afore- 

said, to the whole lordship of Coyty. 


ROBERT DES. QUINTINE, HIS PEDIGREE. 


Srp Robert de S. Quintine, to Whom the lordship 
of Llanblethian was given, and his issue male en- 
joyed the same, until “King Henry the Third’s time. 
And then, or in short time after, his issue male 
failed, of whom is descended Sir William Parr, late - 


Marquis of Northampton. 
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RICHARD DE SYWARD, HIS PEDIGREE. 


SIR Richard Syward, to whom the lordship of 
Talavan was given, and his issue male, enjoyed the 
same until King Edward the Third’s time ; at which 
time, the heirs thereof having other lands in Somer- 
setshire, sold the said lordship to the lord Spencer; 
then lord of Glamorgan, and went into Somerset- 
shire to dwell there, where his issue male conti- 
nueth yet. 


GILBERT DE HUMFREVILE, HIS PEDIGREE. 


SIR Gilbert Humfrevile aforesaid, to whom the 
castle and manor of Penmarke was given, and his 
issue male, enjoyed the same till the said King 
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Sir Roger Berkerolles, aforesaid knight, to whom 
the manor of East Orchard was given, and his issue 
male, enjoyed the same till the thirteenth year of 
Henry the Fourth; that Sir Laurence Berkerolles, 
Knt. died, whom Sir Edward Stradling, Knt. as 
‘sole heir did succeed, being son to Sir William 
Stradling, Knt. son to Sir Edward Stradling, Knut. 
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and Gwenllian,.sole sister and heir to the said Sir 
Laurence, of whom Edward Stradling, Knt. (that 
now is) is lineally descended. 


- REGINALD DE SULLY, KNT. HIS PEDIGREE. 


Siz Reginald de Sully, to whom the castle and 
manor of Sully was given, and his issue male, en- 
joyed the same until about King Edward the First’s 
time; and then it fell to a daughter married to Sir - 
Morgan de Avan, lord of the lordship of Avan, 
above-named; whose son, Sir John de Avan, had 
but one daughter, of whom Sir George Blunt, of 
Shropshire, is lineally descended as sole heir, whose 
ancestor gave the said lordship of Avan, and the 


_castle and manor of Sully to the lord Spencer, in 


exchange for other lands in England. © 


PETER LE SOORE KNT. HIS PEDIGREE. 


3 ty . , 

SIR Peter le Soore, Knt. to whom was given 
the castle and manor of Peter’s Towne, and his 
issue male, enjoyed the same until King Henry the 


’Fourth’s time, and then died without issue, and 


his inheritance fell between divers. 


JOHN LE FLEMING, KNT. HIS PEDIGREE. 


SIR John le Fleming, Knt. to whom the castle 
and manor. of 5. George was given, and his issue 
male, enjoyed the same until King Henry the 
Fourth’s time, and then it fell to Edmond Male- 
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fant, who had married a daughter to the last Flem- 


ing. And in King Henry the Seventh’s time, the 
Malefant’s issue by Flemings daughter failed; and 
then it fell to John Butler, of Dunreeven, above- 


named, Esq. and after the death of him, and of. 


Arnold his son, both the inheritances of Fleming 
and Butler fell to Walter Vaghan, of Brodemard, 
-in the county of Hereford, Esq. now living, sis- 
ter’s son to the said Arnold Butler. 


> 
OLIVER DE S, JOHN KNT. HIS PEDIGREE, 


SIR Oliver S. John, Knt. to whom the castle and 
manor of Fonmon was given, and his heirs male, 
have ever since enjoyed the same, to whom the 
above-named lord S. John, of Bledso, that now is, 


is sole heir; whose ancestors, from the winning of 


the said lordship of Glamorgan, out of the Welsh- 


men’s hands, have continually dwelt at Fonmon, 


aforesaid, until the latter time of King Edward the 
Fourth. That John S. John, Esq. had the said 
lordship of Bledso, and many other possessions 
besides, by the death of dame Margaret Beau- 
champe, his mother, who was also mother to Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Somerset, mother to King Henry 
the Seventh. Since which time the said John S, 
John, and Sir John S. John, Knt. father to my 
lord that now is, have always dwelt in Bledso, but 
they do keep their lands in Wales still in their 
hands, 


WILEIAM LE ESTERLING, ALIAS STRADLING, HIS 
PEDIGREE, 


¥ 


1 Sir William Esterling, Knt. to whom the 
castle and manor ot St. Donat’s was given. 
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2 Sir John le ‘Estevling, Knt. his son, suc- 
ceeded him. 

3 Sir Moris le Esterling, Knt. his son, suc- 
ceeded him. Ay 

4 Sir Robert Ie Esterling, Knt. (most eine 
monly called Stradling, by shortness of speech 
and change of some letters) succeeded him. 

5 Sir Gilbert Stradling, Knt. his son, suc- 
ceeded him. 

6 Sir William Stradling, Knt. his son, suc- 
ceeded him. 

7 Sir John Stradling, Knt. his son, succeeded 
him. It doth not appear in what stock or sir- 
name any of these seven knights above named 
did marry; but the names of the wives of Wil- 
liam the first, Robert, and John the second, 
were Hawisia, Mathilda, and Cicilia. } 

§ Sir Peter Stradling, Knt. his son, succeeded 
hiin, who in the beginning of King Edward the 
first’s time and reign married Julian, sole daugh- 
ter and heir of Thomas Hawey, by whom ‘he 
had three manors, 'Hawey and Coinhawey, in 
Somersetshire, yet remaining to his heirs, and 


Compton Hawey, 10 Dorsetshire, sold of late 
years. 


Q | Sir Edward Stradling, Knt. their son, suc- 


ceeded them, -and he. quartered the Haweys’ 
arms with his, and married with Elianor, daug h- 
ter and heir to Gilbert Strangbow, a younger 
brother, whose wife: was daughter and heir. 
to Richard Garnon, and had by her two manors 
in Oxfordshire. 

10. Sir Edward Stradling, Knt. his son, succeed- 
ed him, and married with Gwenllian, daughter 
to Roger Berkrolies, ‘Knt. and sole sister and 
heir so Sir Laurence Berkrolles, yah as it hap- 
pened afterward. 

11. Sir William Stradling, Knt. his son, married 
with Isabel, daughter and heir to John S. Barbe, . 
of Somersetshire ; but-he had no lands by her, 


. for it was entailed. to the heirs male. This Sir 


William, in King Richard the Second’s time, 


De aks . 


a 
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went a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and received 
there also the order of knighthood of the se- 
pulchre of Christ. : 

Sir Edward Stradling, Knt. his son, succeeded 
him, who because he was sole heir general to the 
said S$. Barbe, did quarter S, Barbe’s arms with 
his.. To whom also (in the thirteenth year of 
of King Henry the Fourth) fell the whole inheri- 
tance of the Berkerolles, and the right of the 
fourth part of Turbervile’s, inheritance, Lord of 
Coyty aforesaid ; the. which, for lack of issue 
inale of the said Berkerolles, remainned to'Ga- 


mage and to his heirs male by the especial entail 


aforesaid, The which Sir Edward did quarter 
not only the said Berkerolles’ arms with his, but 
also ‘Turberviles and lestynes arms; of whom 
the Turberviles had in marriage one of the in- 
heritors, as is before said; because the said Sir 
Edward was one of the four heirs general to Sir 
Richard Turbervile, to wit, son ‘to Sit William 
Stradling, son to Gwentlian, sister and heir to 
the said Laurence Berkerolles, and: daughter 
to Catharine, eldest ‘sister, and one of the four 
heirs general to the aforesaid Sir Richard Tur- 


-bervile. | 


The said ‘Sir Edward married with Jane, 
daughter to Henry Beauford, afterwards Car- 
dinal, begotten (before-he was priest) upon Al- 


ice, one of the daughters of Rickard, Earl of: 


Arundell; and in the beginning of King Henry 
the Seventh’s reign, he went likewise on pilgri- 
mage unto Jerusalem, as his father‘did, and re- 
ceived the order of the sepulchre there. . 
This Sir Edward had to his'‘brother Sir John 
Stradling, Knt. who married with the heir of 
Dauncy, in Wiltshire, and had issue Sir Edmond, 
who had issue John and Edmond. John had 
issue Anne, Lady Davers, of whom the Davers, 
Hugerfordes, Fynes, and Leuet, and a great: 


' progeny of them are descended ; and of the said 
Edmond cometh Carnysoyes, of Cornewal, ~ 


al 


xiii, 


xliv. 
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The: said Edward had another brother called 
William, of whom Stradling of Ruthyn and 
others are descended; the same William had a> 
daughter named Gwenllian, who, by the Earl of 
Ryvers, had a daughter, maried to Sir Robert. 
Poynes, of whom cometh all the Poynes the 
Newtons, Perots, and others. 

Sir Harry Stradling, Knt. his son succeeded 
him, and married with Elizabeth, sister of whole _ 
blood to Sir William Herbert, Kut. Earl of 
Pembroke, and had issue by her one son and 
two daughters; one of them was married to — 
Miles ap Harry, of whom Mrs. Blanch ap Harry 
and her brethren and uncles are descended; the 
other daughter was married ta Fleming, of 
Monton, in Wales. 

This Sir Harry, in the sixteenth year of King 
Edward the Fourth, went in like manner on pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, and received the order of 
the sepulchre there, as his father and grandfather 
did, and died in the Isle of Cypres in his coming 
home; whose book is to be seen as yet, with a 
letter that his man brought from him to his lady 
and wife. The saying is, that divers of his 
said ancestors made the like pilgrimage, but 
there remaineth no memory in writing but of 
these three. ape aah iy chi 

This Sir Harry, sailing from his house in 
Somersetshire to his house in Wales, was taken 
prisoner by a Brytaine pirate, named Colyn 


_ Dolphyn, whose redemption and charges stood 
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him in-2000. marks; for the payment whereof 
he was driven to sell the castle and manor of 
Basselek and Sutton, in Monmouthshire, and 
the manors in Oxfordshire. 

Thomas Stradling, Esq. his son, succeeded 
him, and married Jenet, daughtet to Thomas. 


Matthew, of Rayder, Esq. and had issue by her 


two sons, Edward and Harry, and one daughter 
named Jane, and died,before he was twenty-six 
years of age. After whose death, his wife mar- 


‘ried with Sir Rice ap Thomas, Knight of the 


\ 


@ a 
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- Knt. and had issue by her three daughters ; 
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Garter. Harry married with the daughter 
and heir of Thomas Jubb, learned in the law, 
and had issue by her, Frances Stradling, of S. 
George, of Bristow, yet living. Jane was mar- 
ried 6 Sir William Gryffith, et North Wales, 
Knt. and had issue by her three sons, Edward, 
Sir Rice Gryffith, Knt. and John, and seven 
daughters. The eldest married to Stanley, of 
Honghton, the second to Sir Richard Buckley 
Knt. the third to Lewis, the fourth to Moston, 
the fifth to conwey, the sixth to Williams, the 
seventh to Pers Motton, aud after to Simon 
Theloal, Esq. whose wife at this time she is; the 
eighth to Philips. Of which daughters there 
be a wonderful number descended. Edward 
married Jane, daughter to Sir John Puleston, 


Jane married to William Herbert, of S. Julian ; 
Catharine married to William Herbert: of Shiau 
sey, and another daughter married to Sir Nicho- 
las Bagnoll, Knt. 

Sir Edward Stradling, Knt. succeeded his 
father, and married with Elizabeth, one of the 
three daughter s of Sir Thomas Arundell, of Lan- 


heyron, in Cornewall, Knt. The other two. 


were married to Speke and §. Lowe, and had 
issue four sons;—-Thomas, Robert, Edward, 


. and John. Robert Martiad Watkin odhiens 
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daughter, and had by her many children; Edward 


inasied seit the daughter and _ heir ne Robert 
Baglan, of Lantwit, BH hath also divers chil- 
dren : and John is a priest. Also the said Sir 
Hdward had two daughters ;—Jane married to 
Alexander Popham, of Somersetshire, of whom 
is a great number descénded; and Cat larine 
married to Sir Thomas Palmer, ’ of Sussex, who 
hath a son named William. 


Sir Thomas Stradling, Knt. his son, suc- — 


ceeded him, and married Catharine, the ‘elifest 
daughter, to Sir Thomas Gamage, of Coyty, 
Kae ane to dame Margaret his wife: daughter 


to Sir John-$, J ohn, of | Bledso, Knt. by whom 


xiv. 


xlvi. - 
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he hath living yet two sons, Edward and Da- 


vid; and five daughters, Elizabeth, Damasyn, 
Jane, Joice, and Gweallian. 

Sir Edward Stradling, Knt. that now is, 
married Agnes, second daughter to Sir Edward 
Gage, of Sussex, Knt. and as yet in the year 
1572, hath no issue. | 

Memorandum, that of the heirs male of the 
aforesaid twelve knights that came with Sir 


Robert Fitzhamon, to the winning of Glamor- 


gan, the lordship aforesaid, there is at this day 
but the Stradling alive, that dwelleth in Wales, 
and enjoyeth the portion given in reward to his 
ancestors. i ae 7 

There be yet of the younger brothers of the 
Turberviles and Flemings. 

Greenfeeld and Syward do yet remain, but 
they dwell in England, and have done away 
their lands in Wales. | 

The Lord S. John, of Bledso, (although he 
keepeth his ancient inheritance in Wales) yet 
he dwelleth in England. 


Thus far the copy of the WINNING OF GLAMORGAN, as I 


received the same at the hands of Mrs. Brancn Parrte, 
penned by Sir Epwarp Srrabiins, Knight. 
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Tur KINGS anp PRINCES or WALES. 


The noble CADWALADER the last King of the BRITONS. 


NES SESS SSS Se ie Sac ne esr rm ee 
1, IDWALO or Epwat I. was made King of Wales after the 2 Years of [VOR’s Usurpation, enroll’d among the other Kings Anno 690, r 720, 
' reign’d 30, 


2. Roderic Moelwinoc succeeded his Father 720. + 755. 


ie SS SS ee a ae 
3. Cynan Tindaethwy succeeded his Father 755. + 818. or 820. 
4. Mervyn Frych succeeded in right of his Wife 818, + 843. 


4. Esyllt was Queen of Wales. 
5. Roderic If. MAWR surnamed the Great, succeeded his Father 843. He partition’d his Kingdom among his 3 Sons, on Condition, that the 


two youngest Sons, and their Successors, should be subject to the Princes of North-Wales, or to the Posterity of the eldest Son. 
aa Ee 


NORTH WALES. SOUTH WALES. POWYS LAND. 
1. Anarawd, Prince of North Wales, or Gwynedd, 1. Cadell, Prince of South-Wales, or Deheubarth, | Mervyn Prince of Powys Land. 
; 77, + 13. S77. In his Line this Country 
2. Edwal 11. Voel, Prince of Gwynedd, 913, was 2 Howel, Prince of South-Wales, + 907. ee — ee ot 
made tributary to Aura ESTAN, King of England, + 3. Howel Dda, Sovereign King of Wales, + 948. - ie aes "The lak 
5S. Meyric, King of 4. James, or lago, suc- 47 Meredith ap Owen, King of Wales, 948. ist Ladi Sm Meredith 
__ Gwynedd. ceeds his Brother. _ 5. Meredith, + 998. 6. Avueas, or Evenus, ap Blethyn, who parti- 
5, Cynan, Prince of Gwynedd. King, 998. tion’d it between his two 
6. Gryffith ap Cynan, Prince of Gwynedd. 7. Tewdwr, the Great King of Deheubarth, + Sons, Madoe who + 1160 ~ 
7. Owen Gwynedd, Prince of North-Wales. 1077. a and his Brother Gryfiith, 
8. David ap Owen, Prince of Gwynedd, 1169, 8. Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince of Deheubarth, + who was made Lord of 
+ 1194. 1093. Powys. Edward I. made 
Torwerth. 9. Gryffith ap Rhese, Prince of Deheubarth, + all subject-to him, 
9. Llewelyn I. ap Lorwerth, Prince of Gwynedd, 1093. 
1194, + 1240. 10. Rhys Il. ap Gryffith. 4 
10. David ap Llewelyn, Prince Gry fhth. 11. Gryflith LI. ap Rhys, the last Prince of the Line of Cadell. In the ‘Time of King 
1240, + 1246. Henry I. Arnulph of Montogomery won a great part of this Dyvet, which we now 
o  Liawelk Llewelyn, as below. call Pembrokshire, and tho’ this Gryffith recover’d part of it, yet he + soon after. 


a and Meredith had their Eyes barbarously put out by King» Henry IT. and the 
whole Country was subdued by King Edward I. 


Another Scheme, according to the Welsh History, beginning “with 8. Edwal 11.. Voel, Prince of Gwynedd, or North-Wales, 913, weak ee 
tary to Athelstan, King of Englaod, + 940. 


ric was set 10. leuaf and Lago, whom King Q. Howell Dda, (or the Good) Prince of South-W ales and Rows Land, Sf ‘O48. 
Megre Sas 


‘beingtn- * “Edgar ordered to change tle — Jo ~ntintmeal 
fit for the Go- Tribute of Money for that of 13. mee ap Owen, Prince of South- Wales, + 992. 
vernment. Wolves, whereby those Wild te ~~ |) 
Beasts were extirpated. +972, N. N. her second Husband. ae yhaia, 16. hte 1. ap Sisyllt, descended | 
14. Edwal 111, 11. Howel, 12. Cadwallon | from Anarawd the first P. of North- 
King of Wales suc. 972, suc. 984, + Wales K. 1015,+1021, ber first Husb¢. 
992, + 1003. + 984. gs6. 19. an and Rbywallon, Prince trom 1061> | ioe 
| Ke to 1075. 
17. Iago ap Ed- 15. Aeden ap Blethored, an Usurp- =, 
wal, King er, from 1003, to 1015. Harold II. K. of Eng- atlotn, or = 
1021, + 1097. Jand, her 2nd Hive Algatha, Da. =. Gryffith “p Llewelyn, King 1087, + “1067, 
= ar band, of Aldegar, E. rer first Husband. 
Cynan a Prince. 20. Riabsern ap Caradoc, Cousin | nt Malia: 
; of King Blethyn, succeeded - ——e 
1073, + 1078. N. N. Wite ot Fieance the Son of Bancho, Thain of Lochabyr, which Bancho was the 


= | - Grandson of Grimus, Kine of Scotland ; and from: Fleance is espe the House 
[ of Stuart, that afterwards became Hagel, 


eas ap Cynan, King 1078. He did Homage to William the Saugeros of England, and was the last that had the Title of King of Wales 
He +. 113 


SS Se ee eee 
22. Owen, Prince of North-Wales at first, and became Sovereign Prince of all Wales 11; aE + 11609. 
dorweth, the eldest Son, excluded by his Brother David. 


. David ap Owen, excluded his Brother 1169, + 1194. 4 
. . eel inns Saati sete Oe —_—- : 
24. Llewelyn 11. ap lorwerth, succceded his Uncle David 1194, + 1242. There were other Sons. 
i 


25. David ap Llewelyn, Prince of Wales 1242, + 1246. : Gryflith, a younger Son, : | 


ste Sue ae Se ILL. the last sovereign Prince of Wales of the British Race. | 
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WHEN the Roman empire, under Valentinian, 

the younger, began to decline, and became sen- 
sibly unable to repress the perpetual incursions of | 
the Goths, Huns, Vandals, and other barbarous 
invaders, it was found necessary to abandon thé 
remotest parts of that unweildly body, and to recal 
the Roman forces that defended them, the better 
to secure the inward, and the provinces most ex- 
posed to the depredations of the barbarians. And 
in this exigency of the Roman affairs, Britain, as 
lying far remote from the heart of the empire, was . 
deprived of the Roman garrisons; which, being 
transported into Gaul upon more urgent occasions, 
left it naked and exposed to the inveterate cruelty 
of the Scots and Picts; for no sooner had they un- 
derstood of the Romans departure out of Britain; 
and that the Britains were to expect no further help 
from the empire, but they descend in greater num- 
ber than formerly, and with greater courage and 
expectation, being now rid of the fear they enter- 
tained of the Roman legions, who always used to 
hinder their progress, and to prevent their incur- 
sions into the Roman province. The Britains per- 
ceiving their ancient and implacable enemies to fall 
upon them, and finding themselves far too weak to 
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repel their endless devastations, with a lamentable 
narrative of their own miseries, and the cruel op- 
pressions of their enemies, they sent over to Gaul, 
imploring aid of Aitius, prefect of that province ; 
who, being moved with the deplorable condition 
of that province, dispatched over a legion under 
the command of Gallio, which unexpectedly sur- 
prising the Picts and Scots, forced them, with 
great loss and destruction, to retire over the seas or 
friths to their own habitations. Then helping them 
to build a wall of stone across the land, for a bul- 
wark against any future irruptions; the Romans, 
at their departure, told them, they could not any 
more undertake such dangerous expeditions for their 
defence, and therefore admonished them to take 
arms, and like men vindicate their country, thew 
wives, children and Hberties, from the injuries of - 
their barbarous enemies. 

~ But as soonas the Roman legion was transported 
mto Gaul, back return the Picts and Scots; and 
having by a desperate assault passed the wall, pur- 
sued the Britains with a more dreadful'and bloody 
_ slaughter than formerly. The Britains, perceiving 
their condition most desperate, once more sent their 
miserable complaints to /tius, in these tragical 
words :—“ To /Xtius, thrice consul the groans of 
the Britains: the barbarians drive us to the sea, and 
the sea drives us back to them; and so, distracted 
betwixt two deaths, we are either drowned, or pe- 
rish by the sword.” But they solicited to no purpose; 
the Romans having already bid absolutely farewell 
to Britain, and the empire being cruelly oppressed 
by the Goths, and other barbarous nations, was 
not ina condition possible to assist them. ‘Fhe Bri- 
tains therefore finding themselves ‘absolutely for- 
saken by the Romans, and conceiving it utterly — 
impracticable to drive away the barbarians by their 
own strength, saw it urgently necessary to call in 
the aid of some foreign nation, whose labour in re-. 
pelling their enemies should be gratefully and satis- 
factorily rewarded. - 
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The reason that the British nation was at this 
time so weak and impotent, and so manifestly un- 
able to withstand ‘these barbarous enemies, who 
were far inferior: as to the extent of country, and 
_ probably in number of people, may in great mea- 
sure be-attributed to the ease and quietness the 
Britains enjoyed under the Roman government. 
For whilst the Roman legions continued in Britain, 
they ever undertook the security and preservation 
of it; so that the Britains heretofore were little 
concerned at the incursions of the Scots and Picts, 
depending wholly upon the strength and -valour of 
the Romans, insomuch, that within a while, they 
fell into a fit of luxury and effeminacy, and 
quickly forgot that martial prowess, and military 
conduct which their ancestors so famously excelled 
in. For after their entire subjection to the Roman 
empire, they had little or no opportunity to expe 
rience their valour, excepting in some home-bred 
commotions, excited by the aspiring ambition of 
some male-contented general, which were quickly 
composed and reduced -to nothing. And after the 
Scots and Picts grew formidable, and durst venture 
to make incursions into the Roman province, the 
Britains were the least concerned in opposing them, 
leaving that to the care and vigilancy of the Ro- 
man garrisons, And this easiness and supinity of - 
the Britains, may not be untruly attributed to the 
policy of the Roman constitution: for when the 
Britains were brought subject to the empire, the 
first thing the Romans effected towards the confir-- 
mation of their obedience, was to take the sword 
out of their hands. ‘They were sensible how bold 
and valorous the Britains naturally were, how un- 
likely to submit their necks to a foreign yoke, and 
therefore they found it impracticable to obtain a 
quiet possession of this province, as Jong as thé 
‘ Britains had power and opportunity to oppose them. 
This course they found very effectual, and when 
they had once lulled them asleep, they were not 
over solicitous to rouse aud awaken them, 
LQ : 
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. The Britains also might possibly be too much 
taken with this sedentary and unactive life; and 
as long as they lived secure, under the protection 
of the Roman empire, they little feared their coun- 
try would become a prey to any barbarous nation. 
No one would have imagined that that glorious 
empire would be so soon crushed to pieces, which 
could not otherwise be effected, than by the in- 
supportable pressure of its own weight... The 
apprehension of the greatness and strength of the 
Romans, made the Britains probably less solicitous 
of enabling themselves to defend their country, 
not thinking they would ever forsake and relin- 
quish the province of Britain, But to their sorrow 
they experienced the contrary, the affairs of the 
empire elsewhere requiring the help of the British 
legions, so that they were left exposed to the cru- 
elties of the northern invaders, having not as.yet 
recovered any power or conduct. to oppose them, 
For had not the Scots and Picts come on so forcibly 
at first, but had given time to the Britains to shake 
off that lethargy they had for many years been bu- 
ried in, and to renew their ancient discipline and 
vigour, there had been no need of calling in the 
Saxons, seeing they would in all probability been 
able to maintain their ground against any opposi- 
tion, and likely had been in possession of their 
whole country to this time. But next to the decree 
of heaven, the ruin of the British nation must be 
attributed to its too much luxury and effeminacy, 
and to the universal lapse of the nobility and peo- 
ple, into an aversion of all military action and 
martial discipline. For though a continued peace 
be in itself desirable, yet oftentimes nothing tends 
more to the future ruin and’ downfall of a nation. 
For peace begets in men generally a habit of loose- 
ness and debauchery, is the occasion of many no- 
torious extravagancies and vicious practices, which 
weakens their hands, and cools their courage and | 
greatness of mind, so that in case of any open dan- 
ger, they are uncapable to defend their country, 
and unfit to oppose the common enemy. Scarce 
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any kingdom or nation was subverted, but the ruin 
of it was ushered in by these means ; witness the 
‘Assyrian under Sardnapalus, the Persian under 
Darius, and the Egyptian under Cleopatra ; so that 
it was most prudently urged by a Roman senator, 
that Carthage might not be demolished; lest that 
for want of an enemy: abroad, the valour of the 
Romans might degenerate, and their conduct be 
forgotten. Had the Britains had the fortune to be 
continually in action, and not exchanged, -their 
courage and discipline for ease and laziness, they 
would have no reason to dread the incursions of 
the Scots. and Picts, nor any need of the aid and 
assistance of a foreign nation; but the condition 
of their affairs then required it, and help must be 
had, or else their country must unavoidably be- 
come a prey to those northern invaders. 

To prevent therefore and repel their violence, 
King Vortigern held a council of his great men 
and nobles, where it was concluded to be most ad- 
vantageous to the Britains, to invite the Saxons out 
of Germany to their aid, who in all probability 
would gladly embrace the opportunity, by reason 
that their own country was grown too scanty for 
their superfluous numbers. ‘This message of the 
Britains, however originally delivered, is by an an- 
cient Saxon writer repeated in this manner :— 
““ Most noble Saxons, the miserable Britains, shat- 
tered and quite worn out by the frequent incursions 
of their enemies, upon the news of your many sig- 
nal victories, have sent us to you, humbly reques- | 
ting that you would assist them at this juncture. 
A land large and spacious, abounding with all man- 
ner of necessaries, they give up entirely to your 
disposal, Hitherto we have lived hapily under the 
government and protection of the Romans: next 
to the Romans we know none of greater valour 
than yourselves, and therefore in your arms do now 
seek refuge. Let but that courage and those arms 
make us conquerors, and we shall refuse no service 
you shall please to impose.” ‘To this message the 
_ Saxons returned this short answer: ‘Assure youre 
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selves, the Saxons will be true friends to the Bri- 
taius, and as such, shall be always ready both to 
relieve their necessities, and to advance their in- 
terest.” 

The Saxons being thus happily courted to what 
they themselves had a thousand times wished for, 
arrived soon after in Britain, in three gallies, called 
in their own language Kiules, under the conduct of 
two brethren Hengist and Horsa. Being honour- 
ably received by the king, and affectionately treated 
by the people, their faith was given of both sides ; 
the Saxons stipulating to defend the Britains’ coun- 
try, and the Britains to give the Saxons a satisfac- 
tory reward for all the pains and dangers they 
should undergo upon their account. At first the 
Saxons shewed themselves very diligent in their 
employment, and successfully repelled the Scots 
and Picts, who being probably ignorant of the land- 
ing-of the Saxons, and fearing no opposition, boldly 
advanced to the heart of the country. But when 
the Saxons became better acquainted with the isl- 
and, and happily discovered the weakness and ina- 
bility of the Britains; under pretence that their 
pay was not answerable to their service and deserts, 
they quarrelled with the Britains, and instead of 
supporting them, according to oath, entered-into 
a league with their enemies the Scots, Moreover, 


‘ Hengist, perceiving with whom he had to do, sent 


over to acquaint his countrymen»with the beauty 
and fertility of the island, the infirmity and effe- 
minacy of the inhabitants; inviting them to be 
sharers of his future success and expectations. To 
his invitation they readily comply, and sailing over. 


in great numbers, they thought to take possession 


of that country, which fortune promised should 
be their own: but they must fight for it first; the — 
Britains being resolved to the last to defend them- 
selves and their country against these treacherous 
practices of the Saxons; and if possible, to drive 
them to their primitive habitations. For when the 
Britains became sensible of the undermining aim of 
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the Saxons, how they secretly endeavoured the to- 
tal extirpation of the British nation, they presently 
betook themselves to their swords, and in a short 
time became signally famous for their valour and 
conduct. This the Saxons afterwards grievously 
felt, though the total recovery of Britain proved 
impracticable for want of power; the Saxons hav- ~ 
ing by massacres and other treacherous means, 

most -unmercifull y lessened the force and number 
of the Britains. King Vortigern loved his ease too 
well to observe their practices; and besides, be- 
came so foolishly enamoured with the daughter of 
Hengist, which purposely, was laid to intrap him, 
that the Saxon, upon the strength of their mar- 
riage, began to carve for himself, and during Vor- 
tigern’s reign, laid so firm a foundation ‘for the 
Saxon conquest, that the succeeding British kings, 
though famously valiant, could never undérmine 
it. This Scottishness of his father, young Vorti- 
mer could not at length endure; to see himself and 
his country so openly and shamefully imposed upon 
by strangers ; and therefore he resolved to take the 
British eovernment upon himself, and to endeavour 
the universal expulsion of the Saxons. With him 
the British nobility willingly joined, and after sever- 
al famous victories over the Saxons, he was unhap- 
pily poisoned by a Saxon lady. After him the 
Britams bravely defended themselves against the 
prevailing greatness of the Saxons, under these va- 
ant princes ;—Aurelius Ambrosius, Uter Pendra- 
gon, Arthur, Constantine II. Aurelius Conanus, 

Vortimer, and Maelewyn. Tohim succeeded Carac- 
tacus; in whose time the Saxons aspiring to a total 
conquest of Britain, invited over one Gurmundus, 
a Norwegian pirate, who had lately signalized him- 
self in Ireland, and obtained a conquest over that 
kingdom. Him they employ to march against 
Caractacus, who being overcome and vanquished by 
him, the Britains’ were forced, some to retire be- 
yond the rivers Severn and Dee, some to Cornwal, 

and the rest to Little Britain in France. The aan 
tish affairs were now brought very low, and their 
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government reduced within a very narrow com- 
pass ; so that the title of the Kings of Britain, can 
be but superficially attributed to the succeeding 
princes,—Cadwan, Cadwallan, and Cadwalader. 


CADWALADER. 


Y al a a a 


CADWALADER, surnamed Bendiged, or the 
Blessed, was the last of the British race, that enjoyed 
the title of King of Britain ; after him, the Welsh, 
who were the most numerous remains of the Bri- 
tains, disdaining to own any subjection to the 
oppressing Saxons, set up a new government 
among themselves, and altered the stile of British 
kings to that of princes of Wales. But whilst 
Cadwalader ruled in Britain, a very severe famine, 
attended with a raging pestilence, which assuredly 
sprung from the continued war, which was so ea- 
gerly carried on betwixt the Britains and Saxons, 
happened in the Island, which occasioned a most 
lamentable mortality among his subjects; insomuch 
that he was compelled, together with a great num- 
ber of his nobility and others, to retire for refuge 
to his cousin Alan, King of Llydaw, or Little 
Britain in France. There he was sure to meet with — 
all civility suitable to his quality and condition, as 
well, because of his own near relation and consan- _ 
guinity to Alan, as upon the acccunt that their 

subjects were originally one and the same people: 

for the Britains of France, about the year of Christ 

384, went over out of this Island under the com- 
mand of Conan, Lord of Meiriadoc, to the aid of 
Maximus the tyrant, against the emperor Gratia- 

nus. For this service, Maximus granted to Conan 
-and his followers, the country of Armorica, where 

the Britains, haying driven out the former inhabi- 
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tants, seated themselves, and erected a kingdom, 
which lasted for inany:years under several kings, 
whose names and succession are as follows :-—— 
THE LIST OF THE 


ARMORICAN KINGS. 


. Conan Meriadoc., 


1 § 13. Conobertus. 

9. Gradlonus. , 14. Budicus II. 

8. Salomen I. ¢ 15. Theordoricus. 

4, Auldranus. ¢ 16. Ruhbalbonus. 

5. Budicus I. : 17. Daniel Dremrost, 4. ¢. 
6. Howelus Magnus, 5 rubicunda facie. 
7. Howellus IL. 2 18. Aregstanus. 

8. Alanus I. § 19. Maconus. 

9. Howelus III. 2 20. Neomenius, 

10. Gilquellus. } 21. Haruspogius, + 
11. Salomon IL. « &¢. Salomon IIL. 

12. Alanus I. - 5 PGP 


ALAN II. then reigned in Little Britain, when 
Cadwalader was forced to forsake his own domini- 
ons, and to retire beyond the seas. He was descend- 
ed from Rune the son of Maelgwyn Gwynedd, King 
of Great Britain, by a daughter married to Howel 
the second, King of Little Britain. This kingdom 
remained firm, till Salomon III. who was treacher- 
ously slain by his own subjects; upon which un- 
lucky accident, the kingdom was converted to an 
earldom, whereof one Alan was the first, a valiantand 
warlike prince, who stoutly resisted the Normans, 
and frequently vanquished and overcame them. » 

But after that Cadwalader had continued some 
time with Alan, the plague being abated in Britain 
he purposed to return, and if possiple, to recover 

_ that part of his kingdom which the Saxons were 
now in possession of. He received frequent intel- 
ligence of their number and increase, how they 
fairly bid for the conquest of that country, which 
had been governed by British kings for the space of 
1827 years. This troubled him exceedingly, and 
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and though he had little hopes of prevailing by the 

strength and number of his forces, yet he made the 

best preparation that the opportunity would permit, 

and dispatched his fleet for the transportation of 
his army, which consisted paitly of his own sub- 

jects, and partly of such succours as he received 

from Alan. Whilst he vigorously prosecuted this 

design, and was ready to strike sail for Britain ; 
his voyage was prevented by a message from hea- 
ven; which counseled him to lay aside the thoughts 
of recovering his kingdom, because it was already 
decreed above, that the Britains should no longer 
enjoy the government of Britain, till the prophesy 
of Merlyn Ambrose was fulfilled. And instead of 
a voyage to Britain, he is ordered to take his jour- 
ney to Rome, where he should receive holy orders 
at the hands of Pope Sergius, and’ instead of re- 
covering the British crown, have his own crown 
shaved off, and be initiated into the order of the 
monks, Whether this vision was signified to him 
in a dream, or by the impositious illusions of some 


wicked spirit ; or whether it may be a fantastical 


conceit of his own, being a man of a mild and easy 
temper, wearied with troubles and miseries, is very - 
dubious: only this is certain, that he never return- 

ed again to Britain, after he had gone over to Alan. 
But Cadwalader had no sooner received this vision,_- 
but immediately he relates the whole to his friend 
Alan, who presently: consults all his prophetical 
books, chiefly the famous works of the two Mer- 
lins, Ambrose and Silvester: the tirst is said to be 
begotten on a spirit, and born in the town of Car- 
marthen, whence he received the name of Merlin, 
and to flourish in,the reign of King Vortigern, The 
latter called Caledonius, from the forest Caledon in 


Scotland, and Silvester, or Merlyn Wyllt, by rea- 
son he fell mad, and lived desolately after that he 
had seen a monstrous shape in the air, prophesied 


in the time of King Arthur, and far more full and 
intelligible than the former. Both these were in. 
great reverence and reputation among the Britains, 


. and their works very religiously preserved, and 
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upon any considerable occasion most  venerably 


consulted. They were of opinion, that nothing * 


could escape their knowledge; and that no acci- 
dent of moment or revolution could happen, which 


they did not foretel, and was to be discovered in 


their writings. In the consultation therefore. of 
their prophesies, and the words which. an eagle is 
said to have spoken at the building of Caer Septon, 
now Shaftsbury’; namely, that the Britains must 
lose the government of Britain till the bones of 


King Cadwalader were brought back from Rome. - 


Alan found out.that the time was now come, when 
these prophesies were to be accomplished, and 
the Britains forced to quit their native mheritance 
- to strangers and invaders. Upon this he advised 
Cadwalader to obey the commands, and follow the 
counsel of the vision, and to hasten his journey for 
Rome. This he was willing to submit to, being 
desirous to spend the remainder of his days in peace 
and quietness, which before he had no opportunity 
to enjoy. To Rome therefore he hastens, where 
he was kindly received by Pope Sergius: and 
after eight years spent there in piety and devotion, 
he died in the year 688, and with him the king- 
dom and total government, of the Britains over. 
this island. poy 

~ King Cadwalader, is said to have been a consi- 
derable benefactor to the abbey of Clynnoc Vawr, 

in Arvon, upon which he bestowed the lordship of 
Grayanoc. ‘This place was primarily founded by 
5. Bueno, to whom it is dedicated, who was the 
son of Hywgi ap Gwynlliw, ap Glywis, ap Tegid, 


ap Cadell, a prince or lord of Glewisig, brothers — 


son to 8. Cadoc, ap- Gwynlliw, sometime bishop 
of Beneventum in Italy. He was by the mothers 
side cousin german to Laudatus, the first abbot of 
Enlh, or the island of Bardsey; and to Kentigern, 
bishop of Glasgow, in Scotland, and of Llanelwy, 
or S. Asaph, in Wales; which last was son to Owen, 
Regent of Scotland, and grandson to Urien, King 
of Cumbria. “The building of a monastery at Glyn- 
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noc happened upon this occasion: Beuno having. 

raised, to life, as the tradition goes, S. Wenifryd, 
who was beheaded by one Caradoc, a lord in North 
Wales, upon the account that she would not yield 
to his unchaste desires, became in very great esteem 
with King Cadvan, who bestowed upon him certain 
lands whereon to build a monastery. Cadwallon 
also, Cadvan’s son, gave him the lands of Gwar- 
eddoc, where beginning to build a. church, a certain 
woman with a child in her arms prevented his fur- 
ther progress, assuring him, that those lands were 
the proper inheritance of that child. Beuno was so 
exceedingly troubled at this, and without any more 
consideration onthe matter, taking the woman 


along with him, he went in all haste to Caer Se- 


vent (called by the Romans Segontium, now Caer- 
narvon) where King Cadwallon then kept his Court, 
when he was come before the king, he told him 
with a great deal of zeal and concern, that he had 
not done well to devote,to God’s service what was 
another man’s inheritance, and therefore demanded 
back of him the golden scepter he had given him in 
lieu and consideration of the said land, which the 
king refusing to do, was presently excommunicated 
by. Beuno, who thereupon departed and went away, 
Buta certain person called Gwyddeiant, the king’s 
cousin-german, hearing what had happened, imme- 
diately pursued after Beuno ; whom when he had. 
overtaken, he bestowed upon him (for the good of 
his own soul and the kings) the township of Clyn- 
nocvawr, being his undoubted inheritance, where 
Beuno built a church, about the year 616, about 
which time King Cadvan died, leaving his son 
Cadwallon to succeed: him. And not long before 
this time, Eneon Frenin, or Anianus King of the 


‘Scots, a considerable prince in the north of Britain 


leaving all his royalty in those parts, came to Llyn 
in Gwynedd, where he built a church, which is still 
called from him, Llan Eineon, Frenin; where. he 


js said-to have spent the remainder of his days in 


the fear and service of God. He was son to Owen 
Danwyn, the son of Eneon Yrth, son to Cunedda 
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Wledig king of Cambria, and a great: prince in the 


north, and cousin-german to the great Maelowyn 
Gwynedd King of Britain, whose father was Cas- 


wallon-law-hir, the brother of Owen Danwyn; and 


his mother Medif the daughter of Voylda ap Talu 


Traws of Nantconwey. This Maelgwyn died about — 


the year 586. 


IVOR AND EDWAL YWRCH. 


WHEN Cadwalader was departed for Rome, 
Alan began to reflect upon the state and condition 
of Great Britain; he imagined with himself that 
the recovery of it was not impracticable, but that 
-a considerable army might regain what the Saxons 
now quietly possessed. Therefore he was resolved 
to try the utmost, and to send over all the forces 
he was able to draw together; not doubting the 
conquest of some partof Britain, in case the whole 
should. prove irrecoverable. He was the more en- 
couraged to this expedition, by reason that the 
advantage was likely to be his own, and no one 
could challenge the government of Britain, in case 
fortune should deliver it to his hands. Cadwalader 
was gone to Rome, and in all probability never to 
return ; his son Edwal Ywrch, or the Roe, was 
young and under the tuition of Alan; so that the 
event of this expedition must of necessity fall to 
himself, or by his concession to his son Ivor, who 
was to be chief in the undertaking. Having raised 
a considerable army, consisting chiefly of his own 
subjects, with what remained of the Britains that 
came over with King Cadwalader, he dispatched 
it for Britain, under the command of his'son Ivor, 
and his nephew Ynyr: they safely landed in the 
western parts of Britain, which put the Saxons into 
so great a fright, that immediately they drew up 
all their power to oppose them, and to hinder their 
progress into the country. The Britains, though 
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somewhat fatigued with their voyage, however 
gave them battle, and after a very great slaughter 
of the Saxons, possessed themselves of the coun- 
tries of Cornwal, Devon, and’ Somersetshires. ‘This 
proved a fortunate beginning for the Britains, and 
gave them great hopes of farther success in the re- 
covery of their country; but that could not be 
expected without great opposition, and several hot 
engagements with the Saxons. This they were 
immediately made sensible of ; for they had scarce 
time to breathe, and to recover their spirits after 
the last battle, but Kentwinus, King of the West- 
Saxons, marched against them with a powerful 
army, consisting of Saxons and Angles. The Bri- 
tains resolved to fight them; but whilst both armies 
were in view of each other, they thought it more 
adviseable to cease from any hostility, and to enter 
into articles of composition. Ivor seemed already 
satisfied with his conquest, and willingly agreed to 
marry Ethelberga, Kentwyn’s cousin, and peace- 
ably to enjoy for his life so much as he was already 
in possession of, This he faithfully observed during 
the reign of Kentwyn, and his nephew Cadwal; 
who, after two years, resigned the kingdom of the 
West-Saxons to his cousin Ivor.. And, now Ivor 
was become unexpectedly powerful, being King, | 
as well of the Saxons, as Britains that inhabited | 
the Western parts of the island. He was now able 


‘to undertake somewhat considerable, and therefore 


began to fall foul upon his neighbours the kings of 
Kent, the West-Saxons, and Mercia, whom’ he 
vanquished in several battles. But being at length 
tired with the weight of government, he went to 
Rome, after the example of Cadwalader, and re- 
signed the rule of the Saxons to his cousin Adel- 
red, leaving the Britains to the care of Roderick 
Moelwynog, the son of Edwal Ywrch. | 
This Ivor founded the abbey of Glastenbury, 
called in the British tongue Ynys Avalon; where 
there had been a christian church for several years 
before, and the first that was ever erected in Bri- 
tain. For Joseph, of Arimathea, being sent by 
Philip. the apostle in the days of Arviragus, An. 
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Chr. 53. to preach the gospel in Britain, seated 
himself here, and built a church for the British 
christians. This church afterwards Ivor con- 
verted into an abbey, which he endowed with 
very large possessions ; being famous for the bury- 
ing-place of Joseph, of Arimathea, and King Ar- 
thur. He bestowed.also some lands upon the church 
of Winchester. | 
But there happened several casualties in his time. 
Brythe, a subject to Egfride, King of Northum- 
' berland, passed over to Ireland, and wasted and 
destroyed a great part of that kingdom. In the 
fourth year of his reign, there happened a remarke 
able earthquake in the Isle of Man, which much 
disturbed’ and annoyed the inhabitants; and the 
year following it rained blood both in Britain and 
Ireland. -This occasioned the butter and milk to 
resemble the colour of blood; and two years after, 


the Moon also appeared all bloody. ‘These acci- 


dents of nature might presage some tumults and 
disturbances in the kingdom; which were, very 
great in his time. For he was almost in perpetual 
hostility with the kings of Kent, West-Sex, and 
Mercia; which occasioned great bloodshed and 
slaughter in Britain. His journey to Rome put 
an end to all these commotions, from whence he 
never did return, but ended his days there in the 
practice of piety and religion. | 


RODERICK MOELWYNOG. 


THE Government of the Britains, Ivor resigned 


‘13 


to Roderick Moelwynog, the son of Edwal Ywreh, A. D. 720, 


who began his reign An. 720. But Adelred, King 
of the West-Saxons, was displeased that Ivor had 
not bestowed upon him his whole kingdom; and 
upon that account he is resolved to trouble and 
plague Roderick and his Britons. \ He raised im- 
mediately a powerfui army, and with all his forces 
_marched to Devonshire, which he destroyed with 
fire and sword. From thence he proceeds to Corn- 


A. D.721. 


A. D.733. 
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wal, intending to make that country sensible of 
the same misery; but he came far short of his 
expectation; for upon his entrance into the county, 
the Britains opposed him, and gave him battle, 
where he was vanquished, and forced to retire with 
all speed to his.own dominions. ‘This victory the 
Britains called Gwaeth Heilyn, from the place 
where this battle was fought. The year following, 
the Britains again obtained two notable victories 
over the Saxons, the one at a place called Garth 
Maelawg, in North Wales; the other at Pencoed, 
in South Wales. But the joy and satisfaction 
which the Britains entertained of these successes, 
was somewhat abated by the death of Belin the 
son of Elphin, a man of noble birth, and great 
worth among them. | . 

About the same time, Celredus King of Mercia 
died; and was succeeded by 'Ethelbaldus, who 
being very desirous to annex that fertile and plea- 
sant country lying between the rivers Severn and 


Wye to his kingdom of Mercia, entered Wales: 


with a puissant army. He destroyed and ravaged 
the country before him, to Carno, a mountain lying 
not far from Abergavenny, where he was met with 
by the Britains, between whom a bloody and sore 
battle was fought, in the year 728; but the victory 
proved very dubitable. | 
Not long after died venerable Bede, who was 


educated and brought up in the abbey of Wyrne-_ 


tham, or Iarewe; a man of great learning and ex- 
tensive knowledge; who wrote several books, one 
of which is entitled, The Ecclesiastical History of 
the English Nation; he dedicated to Cleolwolfe 
King of Northumberland. The same time, Adel- 
red King of the West-Saxons, and Ethelbald King 
of Mercia, united their forces, and jointly marched 


to fight against the Britains, ‘The Welsh were now 
put to very hard streights, and forced to oppose” 


the numerous armies of two powerful kings. How~- 
ever, fight they must, or suffer their country to be 
miserably over-run by their inveterate enemies. 
Both armies being engaged, a very dismal battle 
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ensued thereupon, and a very great slaughter hap- 
pened on both sides, but the Saxons prevailing by 
the number of their forces, obtained a very bloody 
victory over the powerless Britains. But Adelred, 


who was shortly followed by Edwyn, King of the 


Picts, did not long survive this battle; and Cud- 
red took upon -him the government of the West- 
Saxons. The Welsh found themselves unable to 
cope with the Saxons, and too weak to repress 
their endless incursions ; therefore they apply 
themselves to Cudred, and joined in league with 
him, who, upon some occasion or other, was actu- 
ally fallen out with Ethelbald, King of Mercia. 
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But Ethelbald was so proud with the success of A. D.746, 


the last engagement, that notwithstanding the 
league with Cudred, he must needs again fall upon 
the Welsh. He advanced as far as Hereford, where 
the Britains, by the help of Cudred, gave him a 
signal overthrow, and caused him to repent of his 
rash and precipitous expedition. But shortly after, 
Cudred and Ethelbald were unluckily reconciled, 
and made friends together, and Cudred relinquish- 
ine the Welsh, joined his forces to Ethelbald’s. 
Hereupon ensued another battle, in which the Welsh 
being greatly overpowered, were vanquished by the 
Saxons; after which victory, Cudred shortly died. 


To him succeeded Sigebert, a man of a loose and A. D.743, 


Vicious inclination ; who for his ill behaviour in the 
management of his kingdom, was in a short time 
expelled and deprived by his nobility, and at last 
miserably slain by a rascally swineherd. After him 
Kenulph was chosen king of the West-Saxons, 
Ann. 750, in whose time died Theodore the son. of 
Belin, a manof great esteem and reputation among 
the Britains. And about the same time, aremark- 
able battle was fought between the Britains and the 
Picts, ata place called Magedawe; in which the 
Picts were put to a total rout, and Dalargan:their 
king Casually slain. But the Britains did not suc- 
ceed so well against the Saxons; for Roderi¢ Moel- 
wynog was at length forced to forsake the western 
renee 4 “s§ 


A, D. 750, 
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countries of Britain, and to claim his own inheri- 


tance in North Wales. Thesons of Bletius or Ble- 
dericus, Prince of Cornwal and Devonshire, who 
was one them that vanquished Adelred and Ethel- 
bert, at Bangor, on the river Dee, had enjoyed the 


government of North Wales ever since Cadvan was 


chosen King of Britain. Roderic therefore demand- 


_edthe governmentof this countryas his right, which 


A, D755, 


he was now willing to accept of, seeing he was 
forced to quit what he had hitherto possessed. But 
he did not long enjoy it, but died in a short time, 
leaving behind him two sons, Conan Tindaethwy 
and Howel; after that he had in all reigned over 
the Britains thirty years. 


CONAN TINDAETHWY. 


RoDERIC MOELWYNOG being dead, his son 
Conan Tindaethwy took upon him the government 
and principality of Wales, in the year 755. He 
was scarce settled in his throne, but the Saxons 
began to make in-roads into his country, to spoil 
and destroy what they conveniently could meet 
with. They were animated hereto by the bad suc- 
cess of Roderic; and having forced the Britains 
out of Cornwal and Devonshire, they thought it 
practicable to.drive them out of Wales too, and so 
to reduce the possession of the whole Island to 
themselves. ‘This was their aim, and this they en- 


-deavoured to put inexecution; but they were met 


with at Hereford, wherea severe battle was fought 
between them and the Welsh, in which Dyfnwal, 
the son of Theodore, a stout and. valiant soldier, 
was slain. And shortly afterwards died Athelbert,. 
King of Northumberland, and was succeeded by 
Oswald..,, cit 

»About the same time happened a religions quarrel 
between the Britains.and Saxons, coucerning the 
observation of the feast of Easter, which Elbodius, 
a learned and pious man, endeavoured to rectify in 
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Wales, and to reduce it to the Roman calculation, 
which the Saxons always observed. The Britains 
did differ from the church of Rome in the celebra- 
tion of this feast; and the difference was this. The 
church of Rome according to the order of the 
council of Nice, always observed Easter-day the 
next Sunday after the 14th day of the moon; so 
that it never happened upon the 14th day itself, 
nor passed the 21st. The Britains on the other 
hand, celebrated their Easter upon the 14th, and 
so forward to the 20th, which occasioned this dif- 
ference, that the Sunday observed as Easter-day by 
the Britains, was but Palm-Sunday with the Sax- 
ons. Upon this account the Saxons did most un- 
charitably traduce the Britains, and would scarcely 
allow them the name and title of Christians. Here- 
upon, about the year 660, a great contest happened, 
managed on the one part by Colman and Hylda, 
who defended the rites and celebration of the Bris 
tains; and Gilbert and Wilfride on the part of the 
Saxons. Hylda was the niece of Edwine, king of 
Northumberland, educated by Pauline and Aedan. 
‘She publicly opposed Wilfride and other supersti- 
tious monks, as to such trifles and bigotry in re- 
ligion, alledging out of Polycrates, the fact of 
Ireneus, who withstood Victor, bishop of Rome, 
upon the same account; and the custom of the 
churches of Asia observed by St. John the Evange- 
list, Philip the apostle, Polycarpus and Melito ; 
and likewise observed in Britain by Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, who first preached the gospel here. 

Offa was made King of Mercia, and Brichtrich 
of the West-Saxons; about which time died Fer- 
mael, the son of Edwal, and the year following, 
Cemoyd, King of the Picts. The Saxons did daily 
encroach upon the lands and territories of the Welsh 
beyond theriver Severn, but more especially towards 
the south part of the country. Theseencroachments 
the Welsh could not endure, and therefore were re- 
solved to recover their own, and to drive the Saxons 
outof theircountry. The Britains of South Wales, 
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A.D.776.as receiving the greatest injury and disadvantage 


from the Saxons, presently took up arms and entered 
into the country of Mercia; which they ravaged 
and destroyed with fire and sword. And shortly 
after, all the Welsh joined their forces together, 
fell upon the Saxons, and forced them to retire be- 
yond the Severn, and then returned home with a 
very considerable spoil of English cattle. The 
Welch finding the advantage of this last incursion, 
and how that by these means they gauled and vexed 
the Saxons, frequently practised the same; and 
entering their country by stealth, they killed and 
destroyed all before them ; and driving their cattle 
beyond the river, ravaged and laid waste the whole 
country. Offa King of Mercia not being able to 
endure these daily incursions and depredations of 
the Welsh, entered into a league with the rest of the 


‘Saxon Kings, to bend their whole force against the 


Welsh; who having raised a very strong and num- 
erous army, passed the Severn into Wales. The 
Welsh being far too weak te oppose and encounter 
so great anarmy, quitted the even and plain coun- 
try, lying upon the banks of Severn and Wye, and 
retired to the mountains and rocks, where they 


knew they could be most safe from the inveterate 


and revengeful arms of the Saxons. But as soon 
as the Saxons decamped, being not able to effect 
any thing against them in these strong and natural 
fortifications, the Welsh still made in-roads into 
their territories, and seldom returned without some 
considerable booty and advantage. ‘The Saxons 
were heartily nettled at these bo-peeping ravagers, 
and would compliment them still to their holes, but 
durst not pursue them further, for fear they should 


- be entrapped by such as defended the streights and 


passages into the rocks. King Offa perceiving 
that he could eifect nothing by these measures, an- 
nexed the country about Severn and Wye to his 
kingdom of Mercia, and planted the same with 
Saxons. And for a farther security against the 
éndless invasions of the Welsh, he made a deep 
ditch, extending from one sea to the other,. called 
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Clawdd Offa, or Offa’s dyke ; upon which account, 
the royal seat of the Princes of Powys was tran- 
slated trom Pengwern, now Shrewsbury, to Math- 
ravael, in Montgomery shire. 

While these things are transacted in the west, the 


Ql 


Danes began to grow pow erful at sea, and dene A: D. 795. 


venture to land in the north of England ; but 


* “without doiug any great injury, being forced to 


betake themselves to their ships again. Within 
six years after, they landedagain in greater numbers, 
and proved much more terrible ; they ravaged and 
destroyed a great part of Linsey and Northumber- 
Jand, over-run the best part of [reland, and miser- 
ably wasted Rechreyn. At the same time a con- 
siderable battle was fought. at Ruthiand, between 
the Saxons and the Welsh, wherein Caradoc, King 
of North Wales was killed. The government of 
Wales was as yet green, and not firmly rooted, by 
reason of the perpetual quarrels and disturbances 
between the Welsh and the Saxons; so that the 
chief person or lord of any country assumed to him- 
self the title of king. Caradoc was a person of 
ereat esteem and reputation in North Wales, and 
one that did very much contribute towards the 


security of the country, against the incursions of 


the Saxons. He was son to Gwyn, the son of 
Colloyn, the sonof Ednowen, son to Blethyn, the 
son of: Blecius, or Bledericus, Prince of Cornwal 
and Devonshire. Offa, King of Mercia, did not 
long survive him, and was succeeded by his son 
Eotert, who ina ‘short time left his kingdom also 
to Kenulphus, a year after that Egbertus. was crea- 
ted King of the West-Saxons. “About the same 
time died Arthen, son to Sitsyllt, the son of 
Clydawe, King nf Cardigan ; and sometime after, 


_-Run, King of, Dyfed, and Cadell, King of Powys; 


who were follow ed by Elbodius, archbishop of North 
Wales, before whose death happened a very severe 
eclipse of the sun. The year following, the moon 
was likewise eclipsed upon Christmas- day. These 
fatalities and.eclipses did portend no success to the 
Welsh affairs; the laying of St. Davide in ashes, OY 
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the West-Saxons, being followed by a general and 
a very grievous murrain of cattle, which was like 
to impoverish the whole country. The following 
year Owen, the son of Meredith, the son of Teru- 
dos, died, and the Castle of Deganwy was ruined 
and destroyed by thunder. . . 

But these several losses which the Welsh sustain- 
ed, could not reconcile Prince Conan and his bro- 
ther Howel; but they must needs quarrel and con- 
tend with one another, when they had the greatest 
occasion to embrace and unite their endeavours 
against the common enemy. Howel claimed the 
Isle of Anglesey, as part of his father’s inheritance, 
which Conan would by no means hearken to, nor 
consent that his brother should take possession of 
it. It was the custom of Wales, that a father’s 
estate should be equally distributed between all his 
sons; and Howel by virtue of this custom, com- 
monly called Gavelkind, from the word Gafael, to 
hold; claimed that island as his father’s estate. The 
custom of Gavelkind has been the occasion of the 
ruin and diminution of the estates of all the ancient 
Nobility in Wales; which being endlesly divided 
between the several sons of the same family, were 
at length reduced to nothing. From hence also pro- 
ceeded several unnatural wars and disturbances be- 
tween brothers ; who being either not satisfied with 
their portions, or displeased with the country they 
were to possess, disputed their right by dint of the 


_ sword, This proved very true in this present in- 


stance; for Howel would not suffer himself to be 
cheated out of his paternal inheritance, and there- 
fore he would endeavour to recover it by force of 
arms. Both armies being engaged, the victory fell 
to Howel, who immediately thereupon possessed 
himself of the Island, and valiantly maintained it 
against the power and strength of his brother Conan. 

The Welsh being thus at variance and enmity 
among themselves, and striving how to destroy | 
one another; had yet another disaster added to 
their misfortune. For the following year they 
received a very considerable loss by thunder, which 
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-very much spoiled and annoyed the country, and 
laid several houses and towns in ashes. About the 
same time, Gryffith, the son of Run, a person of 
considerable quality 1n Wales, died; and Griffri 
the son of Kyngen, was treacherously murdered 
by the practices of his brother Elis. 

But Conan could not rest satisfied with his bro- 
ther Howel’s forcible possession of the Island of 
Anglesey; and therefore he was resolved to give 
him another battle, and to force him to restore and ,” 
yield up the possession of that country which he ~ 
had now violently kept in his hands. Howel on 
the other hand, being as resolutely bent to maintain 
his ground, and not to deliver up a foot of what 
he was now, upon a double respect, viz. his father’s 
legacy, and his late conquest, owner of; willingly 
met his brother, put him to flight, and killed a — 
great number of his forces. Conan was cruelly 
enraged at this shameful overthrow, and therefore 
made a firm resolution, either to recover the Island 
from his brother, or to sacrifice his life and his 
crown in the quarrel. Having drawn up all the 4 p gy 
forces he could raise together, he marched to Ang-.\y:,"—* 
_ lesey to seek his brother Howel; who, being too 
' weak to encounter and oppose so considerable a 
number, was compelled to make his escape to the 
Isle of Man, and to leave the Island of Anglesey 
to the mercy of his brother. But Conan did not 
live long to reap the satisfaction of this victory, 
but died in a short time, leaving issue behind him, 
one only daughter, called Esyllt, married to a no- 
bleman of Wales, named Mervya Vrych. He was 
son to Gwyriad, or Uriet, the son of Elidure, who 
lineally descended from Belinus, the brother of 
Brennus, king of the Britains. His mother was. 
Nest, the daughter of Cadell, king of Powys, the 
son of Brochwel Yscithrog; who, together with 
Cadvan, king of Britain, Morgan, king of Denie- 
tia, and Bledericus, king of Cornwal, gave that 
memorable overthrow to Ethelred, king of Nor- 
thumberland, upon the river Dee, in the year 617. 
This Brochwel, by the Latin writers named Breci- 
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valius and: Brochmaelus, was a very considerablé 
prince in that part of Britain, called Powys-land ; 
as also Karl of Chester, and lived in the town then 
called Pengwern Powys, now Salop; in the house_ 
where since the college of St. Chad stands. He 
was a great friend and a favourer to the monks of 
Bangor, Whose part he took against the Saxons 
that were set on by Augustine the monk, to prose- 
cute them with fire and “sword, because they would 
not forsake the customs of their own church, and 
conform to those of Rome. 


MERVYN VRYCH, AND ESYLLT. 


ConaN being didbid Mervyn Vrych and his wifé 
Esyllt, who was sole heir to Conan, took upon 
them the government or principality ot Wales. 
This Mervyn was king of Man, and son to Gwyriat 
and Nest the daughter of Cadell ap Brochwel ap 
Elis king of Powys. Howel being forcibly ejected 
out of Anglesy by his brother Conan Tindaethwy, 
escaping to the Island of Man, was honourably and 
kindly received by Mervyn; in return of whose 


~ ceivilities Howel used such means afterwards that 


Mervyn married Esyllt, the daughter and heir of 
his brother Conan, (though others say, that he died 
presently after his escape to Mervyn.) Howel 
after that he had for about five years enjoyed the 
Isle of Man, and other lands in the north, given 
him by Mervyn to hold under him, died about the 
year 825; after whose death, they again returned 
to Mervyn, whose ancestors had always held the 
same, under the kings of the Britains; and so, upon 
his marriage with Esyllt, the Isle of Man was an-— 
nexed to the crown of Wales. 

In the first year of* their reign, Egbert, the pow-~ 
erful king of the West-Saxons, entered with a 
mighty army into Wales, destroy ed and wasted the. 
country as far as Snowden Hills, and seized upon 
the lordship of Rhyvonioc in Denbighland. About 
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the same time, a very sore battle was fought in 
Anglesey, between the Saxons and the Welsh, call- 
ed, from the place where this fight happened, the 
battle of Llanvaes. Fortune seemed all this while 
to frown upon the Welsh, and their affairs succeed- 
ed very ill; for shortly after that, Egbert had ad- 
vanced his colours as far as Snowden; Kenulph, 
king of Mercia, wasted the country of West- 
Wales, over-ran and destroyed Powis-land, and 
greatly disturbed and incommoded the Welsh na- 
tion. Soon after this, Kenulph died, and was 
succeeded by Kenelm; and he in a short time by 
Ceolwulph, who, after two years reign, left the 
kingdom of Mercia to Bernulph. 

Egbert, king of the West-Saxons, was grown 
very strong and powerful, able to reduce all the 
petty kingdoms in Britain, under one single mo- 
narchy ; upon the thoughts of which, he set upon 
Bernulph, king of Mercia, and vanquished him at 
Elledowne, and afterwards brought under subjec- 


25 


tion the countries of Kent, and of the West Angles. 


But the Britains could not be so easily subdued ; 
for after a long and a cruel fight at Gavelford, be- 
tween them and the West-Saxons of Devonshire, 
in which several thousands were slain on both sides, 
the victory remained uncertain. He had better 
success against Whytlafe, king of Mercia, whose 
dominions he easily added to his now increasing 
Monarchy; and pasing the Humber, he quickly 
reduced that country to his subjection. The Saxon 
heptarchy was now become one kingdom, aud Eg- 
bert sole monarch of all the countries that the 
Saxons possessed in Britain; which name he ordered 
should be changed to England, his people to be 
called Englishmen, and the language English. 
They who came over out of Germany into this 


A. D. 829, 


island to aid the Britains against their enemies the | 


Picts and Scots, were partly Saxons, Angles, and 

Juthes ; from the first of which came the people of 

Essex, Sussex, Middlesex, and the West Saxons; 

from the Angle, the East Angles, the Mercians, and 
a 
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they that inhabited the north side of the Hum- 
ber; from the Juthes, the Kentishmen, and they 
that settled in the Isle of Wight. ‘These Germans, 
after that they had drove the Britains beyond the Se- 
vernand Dee; erected seven kingdoms called the hep- 
tarchy in the other part of the island; whereof, 1. 
Kent. 2. Of the South-Saxons. containing Sussex 
and and Surrey. 3. The East-Angles, in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. 4. The kingdom of 
the West Saxons, comprehending Berkshire, Devon- 
shire, Somersetshire, and Cornwal. 5. Mercia, 
containing Glocester, Hereford, Worcester, Shrop- 
shire, Stafford, Cheshire, Warwick, Leicester, Der- 
by, Nottingham, Lincoln, Northampton, Oxford, 
Buckingham, Bedford, and half Hertfordshire. 6. 
The East-Saxons, contanine Essex, Middlesex, and 
the other part of Hertford. 7. Of the Northum- 
brians, taking in all the country beyond Humber, 
which was divided into two parts, Deyra and Ber- 
nicia; the first from Humber to Tyne, the other 
from Tyne to the Scottish Sea. 

Egbert, king of the West-Saxons, having several- 


ly, conquered these kingdoms, annexed them toge- 


ther, and comprehended them under one monarchy, 
which was called the kingdom of England, 968 
years after the coming of Brute to this Island, 383 


years after the landing of Hengist, and 149 after — 


the departure of Cadwalader to Rome. 

Egbert having thus united under one government 
these several kingdoms, which used continually to 
molest, and to icroach upon each others territo- 


ries; might reasonably have expected to enjoy his. 


new kingdom quietly, and not fear any disturbance 
or trouble in his dominions. But no sooner was he 
established king of England, but the Danes began to 
threaten new commotions, and landed in great num- 


bers, and in divers places of the kingdom, Egbert 


fought several battles with them, and with various 
success: at length the lanes landed in West- Wales, 


' marched forward for England, being joined by a 


great number of Welsh, and met Pebert upon Hen- 
eist-down, where a severe battle was fought, and 
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the Danes put to a total rout. The Welsh suffered 
severely for this; Egbert, being highly incensed 
that the Danes were supported by them, laid siege 
to Caerlleon ar Ddyfrdwy, or Chester, the chief 


city of Venedotia, which hitherto had remained in » 


the hands of the Welsh; took the town, and, 
among other tokens of his indignation, he caused 
the brazen ettigies of Cadwallon, king of Britain, 
to be pulled down and defaced, and upon pain of 
death forbad the erecting of such again. He issued 
out also a proclamation, by the instigation. of his 
wife Redburga, who always bore an inveterate ma- 
lice to the Welsh; commanding all that were any 
ways extracted from British blood, to depart, with 
all their effects, out of his kingdom, within six 
months, upon pain ‘of death. These were very 
severe and insupportable terms; but he did not live 
long to see them put in execution ; for dying shortly 
after the battle of Hengist-down, he was succeeded 
by hisison Ethelwulph.. This King Ethelwulph, 
married his daughter to Berthred, who was his tri- 
butary king of Mercia, by whose help he success- 
fully opposed the cruel incursions of the Danes, 
who. miserably destroyed the sea-coasts of England 
with fire and sword. These Danish commotions 
being indifferently well appeased, Berthred, king 
of Mercia, set upon the Welsh, between whom a 
remarkable battle was fought at a place called Ket- 
tell;;>where Mervyn Vrych, king of the Britains, 
was killed, leaving: to succeed him in the govern- 
meut of Wales, his son Roderic. Mawr,. or. the 
Great. | ha aay 


RODERIC THE GREAT. 


Mervyn VRYGH having lost his life, and A. 


with it his kingdom, in the battle of Kettell ; his 
son Roderic, surnamed the Great, without any op- 


position or contest, succeeded in the principality - 


of Wales. The first thing he effected after his 
02 | 
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advancement to the crown, was the dividing of 
Wales into several provinces, which he distin- 
guished into these three; Aberffraw, Dinefawr, 


and Mathravael. Berthred, king of Mercia, being 


animated by his late success against Mervyn Vrych, 
purposed to perform the like exploits against his 
son Roderic. And having gained the aid and as- 
sistance of King Ethulwulph, he entered North 
Wales, with a’ strong army, and advanced as far 
as Anglesey, which he cruelly and miserably des- 
troyed. Roderic met him several times, and the 
Welsh did at length so gaul and torment him, that 


in fine, he had little or nothing to boast of ; only 
»Meyric, one of the chiefest princes among the 


A. D. 846. 


Britains, was slain. ie OUR TT | 
But he was soon forced to quit his expedition 
against the Welsh, and to convert his forces ano- 
ther way ; his own dominions requiring their con- 
stant residence, being severely threatened’ by a 
foreign invasion. For the Danes were by this time 
grown so very powerful, that they over-ran a great 
part of England, fought with Athelstan, king of 
Kent, brother to Ethelwulph ;» and obtained so 
much conquest, that whereas before they returned 
to their own country, when the weather grew too 
cold for action, they now took up their winter- 
quarters in England. 1 | 
The Welsh, in the mean time, being secure from 
any violence, which might otherwise be expected, 


from the English; began to quarrel and fall out 


amonest themselves. Ithel, king of Gwent, or 


‘Wentland, for what occasion not known, fell foul 


upon the men of Brecknock, who were so resoluce 
as to fight him; and the event proved very unfor- 
tunate to Ithel, who: was slain upon the spot. It 
is the unhappiness of a nation that is governed by 
several petty states, when it is apprehensive of no 


- danger from an outward enemy, that it will fall at 


variance, and create disturbances among itself. 
Had the Britains, instead of falling upon one 
another, taken the advantage of this opportunity, 


“when the Saxons were altogether employed in op- 
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posing and repelling the Danes, to increase and 
strengthen their number, and to fortify their towns ; 
they might at least securely have possessed their 
own dominions, if not extended their government 
to a great part of England. But a sort of an equal- 
ity in power, begat an ‘emulation between the 
several princes, and this emulation for the most 
part ended in blows and contention ; so that instead 
of strengthening themselves whilst they had respite 
from the English, they rather weakened their power 
by inward differences. 

Kongen, king of Powys, was gone to Rome, there 
to. end his days peaceably and religiously, but his 
death did not prove so natural as he expected, being 
barbarously slain, or(as some say) choaked by his 
ownservants. Shortly after died Cemoyth, king of 

the Picts, and Jonathan, lord of Abergeley. It was 
now become customary for princes wearied with 
government to go to Rome, and the Pope willingly 
dispensed with the resignation of their.crowns, by 
-reason that his Holiness, seldom lost by it... King 
Ethelwulph paid very dear for his entertainment 
there, made his kingdom tributary to the Pope, and 
paid the Peter- pence to the church of Rome. The 


Saxon genealogists bring the pedigreeof Ethelwulph ~ 


for several successions and generations, up to Adam, 
as may be seen in Matthew of Westminster, who 
in like manner derives the pedigree of Offa, king 
of Mercia, This hasbeen the custom of most_na- 
tions, both antient and modern: and is always 
practised by them whose families are any thing an- 
tient and honourable; so that it 1s a very great 
mistake. to scoff at, and deride the Welch because 
they keep up this antient and laudable custom. 
. Berthred, king of Mercia, became at length far 
too weak to repel the daily increasing power of the 
Danes, who so numerously poured upon him, that at 
last he was forced to relinquish his kingdom and fly 
-to Rome, where in a short time he sorrowfully end- 
ed hisdays. Ethelwulph shortly followed, and left 
his sons, Athelbald, king of the West-Saxons, and 
_Athelbright, king, of Kent, and the East-Saxons. 
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Ethelwulph is reported to have been so learned and 
devout, that the church of. Winchester elected him 
in his youth bishop of that see, which function he 
took upon him about seven years before he was 
made king. He is said also to have conquered the 
kingdom of Demetia or South-Wales ; which to- 
gether with the kingdom of the South-Saxons, he 
bestowed upon his son Alfred, upon condition he 
would bring a thousand men out of Wales to Win- 
chester, to the aid of his brother Ethelbert agamst 
the Danes. Athelbald succeeding his father in the 
kingdom of the West-Saxons, kept his mother-in- 
law, the wife of Ethelwulph, for his concubine, 


and afterwards married her in the city of Chester. 


But he did not live long to enjoy this unnatural 
conjunction, but dying without issue after that he 
had reigned eight years, left his kingdom ‘to his 
brother Athelbright. jon 

About the same time the Danes began again ‘to 
bestir themselves, and fell upon the city of Wine 
chester, and destroyed it, which Athelbright per- 
ceiving, after along fight forced them to quit the 
land, and to betake themselves to seaagam. But 
the Danes quickly returned to the Isle of Thanet, 
where they remained for that winter, doing much 
mischief upon the sea-coast, and destroying all 
places near the shores of England. The English 
were very glad that they durst venture no further, 
and the more, because'the Welsh began again to be 


troublesome, against whom an army must be. spee- _ 


dily dispatched, otherwise they would certamly 
advance to the English country. Both armies met 
at Gweythen, where a fierce battle was fought, 
and a great number slain on either side, but the 
victory was not plainly discoverable. But the Welsh 
not long after, received a considerable loss by the 
death of Conan Nant Nifer, a stout and skilful 
commander, who oftentimes bad valiantly repulsed 


the English forces, and obtained many signal vic 


tories over them. sda 
The Danes had been for some time quiet, being 
unable to venture upon any considerable action, 
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and therefore they thought it adviseable to secure 
only what they had already won, and to expect a 
reinforcement from their own country. This was 
quickly sent them, under the command of Hungare 


and Hubba, who landed in England with a very. 


considerable army of Danes. King Athelbright, 
whether terrified with a dismal apprehension of 
these invaders, or otherwise being indisposed, 
quickly afterwards gave up the ghost, leaving the 
management of his kingdom, together with that of 
his army against the Danes, to his brother Ethel- 
red. ‘The Danes in the mean time got sure foot- 
ing, and advanced as far as York, which they 
miserably destroyed, killing Osbright and Elba, 
two Kings of Northumberland that opposed them. 
From hence they proceeded, and over-ran all the 
country as far as Nottingham, destroying and 
spoiling all before them, and then returned back to 
York. But having once tasted how sweet the spoil 


of a country, much more fertile than their own - 


was, they could not rest satisfied with what they 
had already obtained, but must needs make a fat- 
ther progress into the country, and fall upon the 
kingdom of the East-Angles. Edmund, king of 
that country, being not able to endure their inso- 
lencies, endeavoured to oppose them, but in the 
undertaking was unfortunately slain. And now 


after the same manner that the Saxons had formerly 


attained to the conquest of Britain, the Danes pro- 
ceeded to the conquest of England. For the Sax- 
ons having found out the sweetness of this Island, 
and withal, discovered the weakness and inability 
of the Britains to oppose them, brought over their 
numbers by degrees, and in several companies, by 
which they wearied and tired out the British armies, 
For it is certain that nothing can produce more to 
the conquest of an Island, than the landing of an 
army at several places, and at several times, which 
distracts the counsels and proceedings of the in- 
habitants, and which at this time, for want of suf- 
ficient power at sea, could not be prevented. And 
so the Danes being informed of the good success 
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of Hungare and Hubba in England, sent over 
another army under the command of Basreck and 
Alding, who landed in West-Sex, and fought five 
battles with King Ethelred and his brother Alfred, 
namely, at Henglefield, Eastondown, Redding, Ba- 
sing, and Mereton, in which two first, the English 
overcame, and the three last the Danes got the 
victory. aay 
Soon after this Ethelred died, leaving his king- 
dom to his brother Alfred, who no sooner had taken — 
the government upon him but considered with him- 
self what a heavy burthen he was to sustain, and 


(therefore he began to enquire after the wisest and 
- most learned men thathe could hear of, to be directed 


by them, whom he worthily entertained, making _ 
use of their advice as wellin the publick govern- 
ment of the kingdom, as in his private studies and 
conference of learning. Hesent for two men fam- 
ously learned out of Wales, the one called J ohn de 
Erigena, surnamed Scotus; the other Asserius,— 
surnamed Menevensis. De Erigena was born at 
Menevia, or St. Davids, and was brought up in that 
college; who, for the sake of learning having tra- 
velled to Athens, and bestowed there many years 
in the study of the Greek, Hebrew, and Caldaick 
tongues, and the secret mysteries of philosophy, 
came to France; where he was well accepted of 
by Carolus Calvus, or Charles the Bald, and Ludo- 
vicus Balbus, or Lewis the Stammerer: and there 
translated the works of Dionysius Areopagita, De 
Coclesti Hierarchia out of the Greek into the Latin 
tongue. Being returned home to Wales, he was 
sent for by this King Alfred, who was then found- 
ing and erecting the university of Oxford, of which 
Erigena became the first professor and public rea- 
der. But King Alfred bore so great a respect to_ 
learning, that he would ‘suffer none to bear any 
considerable office in his court, but such as were 


- Jearned; and withal, exhorted all persons to em- 


brace learning, and to honour learned men. But 
though a love to learning be seldom reconcileable 
with a warlike and a military life, King Alfred was. 
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also forced to regard the discipline of war to defend 
his kingdom against the increasing power of the 
Danes. For he was scarce settled in his. throne, 
but this restless and ever troublesome people began 
to molest and destroy his country, insomuch that 
he was of necessity forced to oppose them, which 
he did twice upon the south side of the. river 
Thames, in which engagements he slew of the 
Danes, one king, nine earls, together with an in- 
~ numerable multitude of inferior soldiers. About 
the same time, Gwgan ap Meyric, ap Dunwal, ap 
Arthen, ap Sitsyllt, prince of Cardigan, died, being 
as some say, unfortunately drowned. But the late 
victories which Alfred had obtained over the Danes, 
did not so much weaken and dishearten them, but 
that in a short time they recovered their spirits and 
began again to look terrible and threatening. For 
as soon as they could re-unite their scattered forces, 
they set upon and destroyed the town of Alclyde, 
won the city of London and Reading, over-ran all 
the inland country, and the whole kingdom of 
Mercia. Another army of Danes at the same time 


proved very successful in the North, and possessed _ 


themselves of the country of Northumberland, 
which action did not so much grieve the English, 
as trouble and vex the Picts and Scots, who were 
incessantly gauled, and frequently beat off by these 
Danish troops. The next year three of the Da- 
nish captains marched: from Cambridge. towards 
Warham, in. Dorsetshire, of which expedition, 
King Alfred being infermed, presently detached 
his forces to oppose them, and to offer them battle. 
The Danes were so startled at this, that they im- 
-mediately desired peace, and willingly consented 
forthwith to depart out of the country, and to for- 
swear the sight of English ground. According to 
which capitulation, the horse that night marched 
for Exeter, and the foot being shipped off, were all 
of them drowned at Sandwich. ‘Lhe Danes having 
thus abjured England, were not willing to return 
home empty, but thought it prudent to bend their 
bapa. + gee | 
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course against Wales. ‘They fancied that they were 
like to meet with no great opposition from the. 
Welsh, and therefore could carve for themselves 
according as their fancy directed them. ~ But hav- 
ing landed their army in Anglesey, they quickly 
experienced the contrary; Prince Roderic opposing 
them, gave them two battles, one‘at a place called 
Bangole, and the other at Menegid in Anglesey. 
At the same time another army of Danes under the 
command of Halden and Hungare, landed.in South- 
Wales, over-ran the whole country, destroying all 
before them, neither. sparing churches nor religious 
houses. But they received their due reward at 
the hands of the West-Saxons, who meeting with 


them on the coasts of Devonshire, slew both Hal- 
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den and Hungare, with 1200 of their men. The 
same year EKineon, bishop of St. Davids died, and 
was the following year succeeded by Hubert, who 
was installed in his place. 

The English being rid of their powerful and ever 
restless enemies the Danes, began now to quarrel 
with the Welsh, entering into Anglesey, with a 
numerous army, fought a sore battle with Roderic, 
who together with his brother (or as others say his 
son) Gwyriad, was unhappily slain in the field, 
which battle is called by the Welch, Gwaith Duw 
Sul y Mon. This Roderic had issue by his wife 
Angharad, Anarawd, Cadell and Mervyn, the last 
of which, Giraldus Cambrensis, contrary to the vul- 
gar and received opinion, will have to be the eldest 
son of Roderic, upon whom was bestowed the prin- 
cipality of North-Wales. For it was unanimously 
granted that Roderic was undoubted proprietor of 
all the dominions of Wales, North Wales descending 


~~ unto him by his mother Esyllt, the daughter and 


sole heir of Conan Tyndaethwy ; South- Wales by 


his Wife Angharad, the daughter of Meyric ap 
_Dyfnwal ap Arthen ap Sitsyllt, King of Cardigan ; 


Powis by Nest, the sister and heir of Congen ap 
Cadell, King of Powis his father’s mother. These 
three dominions Roderic divided between his three 
sons, appointing North Wales for his eldest son’ 
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Anarawd, South Wales to Cadell, who shortly after 
his father’s death, forcibly seized upon his brother 


Mervyn's portion, upon whom Roderic had bestow- | 
ed Powis-Land. Wales being thus divided between | 


these three princes, they were called Y Tri Tywysog 
Talaethiog, or the three crowned princes, by reason 


that each of them did-wear on his helmet a coronet 


of gold, being a broad head band indented upward, 
set and wrought with precious stones, which in the 
British Tongue is called Talaeth. ‘To each of these 
princes Roderic built a royal seat; for the Prince of 
Gwynedd, or North Wales, at Aberffraw ; of South 
Wales, at Dinefawr; for the Prince of Powis, at 
Mathrafael. Roderic had issue also, besides these 
three, Roderic, Meyric, Edwal or Tudwal, Gwyriad 
and Gathelic. 
But Roderic having divided his principality be- 
twixt his eldest sons, namely, Aberffraw, with the 
fifteen cantrefs thereunto belonging, to Anarawd; 


Dinefawr, with its fifteen cantrefs, extending from «. 


‘the mouth of the river Dyfi, to the meuth of the 
Severn, to Cadell; and Powis, with fifteen cantrefs, 
from the mouth of the river Dee, to the bridge 
over the Severn at Glocester, to Mervyn: ordained, 
“That his eldest son Anarawd, and his successors, 
should continue the payment of the ancient tribute 
to the crown of England; and the other two, their 
heirs and successors should acknowledge his sove- 
reignty ; and, that upon any foreign invasion, they 
should mutually aid and protect one another.” 
And he farther appointed, “That when any dif- 
ference should arise betwixt the Princes of Aber- 
_ ffraw and Cardigan, or Dinefawr, the three Princes 
should meet at Bwlch y Pawl, and the Prince of 
Powys should, be umpire. But if the Prince of 
Abertfraw and Powis fell at variance, they should 
Aneet at Dol Rhianedd, probably Morva Rhianedd, 
on the bank of the river Dee, where the King of 
Cardigan was to adjust the controversy; and if the 
quarrel happened betwixt the Princes of Powis 
and Cardigan, the meeting was appointed at Liys 
| PQ. 
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Wen, upon the river Wye, and to be decided by: 


. the Prince of Aberffraw.”’ | 


And the better to frustrate any attempt of the 
English, he ordained moreover, ‘That all strong 
holds, castles and citadels, should be fortified and 
kept in repair; that all churches and religious 
houses should be re-edified and adorned, and that 
in all ages, the history of Britain, being faithfully. 
registered and transcribed, should be kept therein. 


ANARAWD. 


"THE Welsh had often sorrowfull y felt the unna- 
tural effects of inward seditions, and of being 
governed by several princes, which were now un- 
avoidably to be renewed by reason of Roderic’s 
imprudent division of his dominions between his 
three sons. For the several principalities being 
united in him, it was certainly the most politic 
means for the preservation of the country from 
the inveterate fury of the English, to compose the 
inward differences which would otherwise happen, 
by perpetuating the whole government of Wales 
in one prince. For it was impossible effectually 
to oppose the common enemy by separate armies, 
and where a different interest interfered, as if the 
safety of the same country, and the honour of the 
prince were unanimously regarded. ‘This was the 
unhappiness of the ancient Britains, when the Ro- 
mans inyaded their country ; domestic broils and 
inward dissentions being sown among themselves, 
they could not agree to unite their powers, and 
jointly to oppose the common enemy ; so that Ta- 
citus wisely concludes, Dum singulr pugnant uni- 
wersi vincuntur, 

There are few nations but have experienced 
the folly of being rent into several portions, and 
the downfal of that great body the Roman em- 
pire, may not be absurdly attributed to Constan- 
tine’s dividing of it between his sons. But the 
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Welsh at this time, presently felt the unhappiness 
of it; Cadell, Prince of South Wales, being dis- 
satisfied with his portion, and desirous to feed his 
ambition with larger territories, could not spare 
his brother Mervyn’s country, but must needs for- 
cibly dispossess him of his lawful inheritance, and ° 
so'involve the Welsh in a civil war. 

But the succession of the Princes of Wales pro- 
ceeds in. Anarawd, the eldest son of Roderic, who A. D, 877. 
began his reign over North Wales, in the year 877. 
At that time Rollo, with a numerous army of Nor- 
mans descended into France, and possessed them- 
selves of the country of Neustria, which from them 
has since received the name of Normandy. But 
the treacherous Danes in England, who had retired 
to the city of Exeter, quickly violated the capitu- 
lation which they had lately swore to observe, and 
upon that account wereso warmly pursued by King 
Alfred, that they gladly delivered up hostages for 
the performance of the articles formerly agreed 
upon between them. But it was not their intention 
to keep them long, for the next year they again 
broke lose, possessed themselves of all the country © 
upon the north side of Thames, and passing the 
river, put the English to flight, and made themselves 
masters of Chippenham in West-Sex. But their 
whole army did not succeed so well, for Alfred 
meeting with a party of them, slew their captain 
and took their standard, which the: Danes called 
Raven, After this he vanquished them again at 
Edendown, where after that the Danes had given 
hostages for their peaceable behaviour; Godrun, 
their commander, received the Christian faith, and 
so reigned in East-Angle. But this opportunity 
seemed to threaten a great storm upon Wales; for 
besides the death of Aedan, the son of Mellt, a 
nobleman of the country, the articles of composition 
between the English and the Danes, occasioned 
these last to join their power with the people of 
Mercia to fight against the Welsh, between whom 
a severe battle was fought at Conway, wherein the 
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Welsh obtained a very signal victory, wich was call- 
ed “Dial Rodri, or the Revenge of the Death of 
Prince Roderic.” 

The reason why the Mercians were so irreconci- 
Jably enraged against the Welsh at this time, was 
this: After the death of Roderic the Great, the 
northern Britains of Stradclwyd and Cumberland 
were mightily infested and weakened through the 
daily incursions of the Danes, Saxons and Scots, 
insomuch that as many of them as would not sub- 
mit their necks to the yoke were forced to quit 
their country, and to seek for more quiet habitati- 
ons. Therefore towards the beginning of Anarawd’s ° 
reign, several of them came to Gwynedd, under 
the conduct of one Hobert, whose distressed con- 
dition the prince commiserating, granted them all 
the country betwixt Chester and Conway to seat 
themselves in, in case they could drive out the Sax- 
ons who had lately possessed themselves of it. 

The Britains having returned their thanks to 


_Anarawd, presentedly ‘fell to work, and necessity 


giving edge to their valour, they easily clisposses- 
sed the Saxons who were not as yet warm in their 
seats. For some time they continued peaceably in 
this part of Wales: but Eadred, Duke of Mercia, 

called by the Welsh Edryd Wallthir, not being 
able any longer to bear such an ignominious ejec- 
tion, made oreat preparations for the re-galning of 
the said country. But the northern Britains, who 


had settled themselves there, having intelligence of 


his design, for the better security ot their cattle and 
other effects, removed them beyond the river Con- 
way. Prince Anarawd in the mean time was not — 
idle, but drawing together all the strength he 
could raise, encamped. his army near the town of 
Conway at a place called Cymryt, where himself 
and. his men having made gallant resistance against 
the pressing effor ts of the: Saxons, obtained a very 
compleat victory. 

This battle was by some called Gwaith Cymryt. 
Conway, by reason that it was fought in the town- 
ship of Cymryt, near Conway. But Prince Ana- 
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rawd would have it called Dial Rodri, because he 
had there revenged the death of his father Rodri. 
In this battle Tudwal, Rodri’s son, received a 
wound in the knee, which made him to be donomina- 
ted Tudwal Gloff ever after; but for his signal 
service in this action his brethren bestowed upon 
him Uchelogoed Gwynedd. But the Britains pur- 
suing their victory, chased the Saxons quite out of 


Co 
SO 


Wales into Mercia, where having burnt and des- 


troyed the borders, they returned home laden with 
rich spoils, and so took possession of the country 
betwixt Chester and Conway, which for a long 
time after they peaceably enjoyed. But Anarawd 
to express his thankfulness to God for this great 
victory, gave very considerable lands and possessi- 
ons to the collegiate churches of Bangor, and Cly- 
nog Vawr, in Arvon. After this, those Danes that 
lay at Fulhenham, near London, crossed the sea 
to France, and passing to Paris along the river 
Seyn, spoiled the country thereabouts, and van- 
quished the French that came against them; but 
in their return towards the sea coast, they were 
met with by the Britains of Armorica, who slew 
the greatest part of them, and the rest confusedly 
endeavouring to escape to their ships, were all 
drowned. 

One should think that the several misfortunes 
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the Danes sustained first at Sandwich, then by 


King Alfred, and now in France, would have quite 
drained their number, and utterly have rid Britain 
from so troublesome an enemy. But like ill weeds, 
the more you root them, the faster they will grow; 
the Danes were still supplied from abroad, and if 
an army was vanquished here, another was sure to 
come in their room. This the Welsh found too 
true, for not long after this famous defeat by the 
Armorican Britains, the Danes not able to venture 
upon these, were resolved to revenge themselves 
upon their friends of Wales, and therefore landing 
in North Wales, they cruelly harassed and des- 
troyed the country. Nor is it strange to consider 
from whence such a wonderful number of Danes 
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and Normans could come. For the kingdom of 
Denmark had under it, not only Denmark, which 
is a small country, divided by the sea into Insulas 
and Peninsulas, as that which joins upon Saxony 
and Holsatia, called Cymbrica Chersonesus, with 
the islands of Zealand and Finnen, but also Nor- 
way, and the large country of Sweden, reaching 


to Muscovy, and almost to the North Pole. This 


country being then scarce known to the world, did 
of a sudden pour out such a multitude of people, 
which, like a sudden storm, unexpectedly over-ran 
all Europe, with a great part of the country of Af- 
rica. From hence proceeded these Danes who 
annoyed England, and the Normans, who con- 
quered France; both Nations being originally 
derived from the same stock. 

The Danes had not appeared in England for some 
time, and therefore are now resolved to take so 
sure a footing, as they cannot easily be repulsed. 
Two hundred and fifty sail being landed at Lymene 
in Kent, hard by the great forest of Andresledge, 
they built the castle of Auldre, or Apledore.. The 
same time Hasting, with a fleet of eighty sail, ven- 
tured to the Thames mouth, and built the castle 
of Mydleton; having first made an oath to King 
Alfred, not to molest him or any of his subjects ; 
but having built the castle of Beamfleet, he thought 
himselt’ to have obtained so great a strength, that 


"| there was no necessity of observing the oath lately 


sworn to King Alfred, and therefore invaded the 
country round about him. But he soon found his 
mistake, aud was forced to betake himself back to 
his castle, which was quickly pulled down upon 
his head, and his wife and two sons taken prisoners; 
who being christened, were again restored to their 
father. Upon this, Hasting and his Danes departed 


from England, and made their way for France; 


where laying siege to the city of Limogis, and des- 


‘pairing of a speedy surrender of it, betook himself 


to his usual way of dealing sinistrously, and devised 
this trick to win the town: he feigned himself to 
be dangerously sick, and sent to the bishop, and the 
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consul of the city, desiring of them most earnestly, 
that he might be admitted to the christian faith, 
and be baptized before his departure out of this 
world. The bishop and consul suspecting no de- 
ceit, were very glad, not only to be delivered from 
the present danger of being besieged, but also to 
win so great a person to the congregation of Christ. 
Whereupon a firm peace being concluded betwixt 
both nations, Hasting is baptized, the bishop and 
consul being his godfathers; which being ended, 
he was carried back by his soldiers to his ships, 
in a very infirm condition, as he outwardly pretend- 
ed. About midnight he caused himself with his 
arms about him to be laid ona bier, and commanded 
his soldiers to carry their weapons with them under 
their coats, and so to be ready when he should give 
them the word. The next day, all things being in 
readiness, he was solemnly brought by his soldiers 
with great clamour and counterfeit mourning, to be 
interred in the chief church of the city ; where the 
bishop and consul, accompanied with all the most 


honourable members of the town, came to honour. 
the funeral. But when the bishop had made him-. 


self ready to bury the body, and all the citizens 
being in the church, up starts Hasting with his 
sword drawn, and killing first the bishop and the 
consul, afterwards fell with his armed _ soldiers 
upon the naked people, putting all to the sword, 
and sparing neither age, sex, nor infirmity. Hav- 
-Ing ransacked the town, he sent messengers to 
Charles, the French’ king, to mediate for peace, 
which he easily obtained, together with the town 
of Chartres towards the defraying of his charges. 

At this time Evneth ap Bledrid a baron of Wales, 
died; and two years after, Anarawd prince of 
North Wales, with a considerable number of Eng- 
lish. marched against his brother Cadell, and spoil- 
ed the countries of Cardigan and Ystradgwy. At 
the same time the Danes laid siege to the city of 
Exeter; and when Alfred had marched to oppose 


them, they that continued in the castle of Auldre- 
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passed over to Essex, and built another castle at” 
Scobrith, and from thence marched to Budington, 
seated upon the Severn. When Alfred came near 
to Exeter, the Danes presently raised the Siege, and 
betaking themselves to their ships, sailed towards 
Wales, and spoiled the sea-cost thereof, and advanc- 
ed as far as Buellt. 
But the Danes at Budington being informed tha 

king Alfred marched against them, fled back to 
their castle in Essex: so that the king was fain to 
alter his march, and to convert his forces against 
Leicester; where a party of Danes was so warmly 
besieged, that at length they were reduced to that 
extremity, as to feed upon their horses, But the 
season of the year for action being ended, and the 
extremity of the weather being advanced, Alfred 
was forced to raise the siege, and to wait the next 
opportunity for the recovery of the town. But 
before he could appear before it again, the Danes 
fairly quitted it, and together with those in North- 
umberland, passed by the North Sea to Meresige, 
an islein Essex. The next year they entered the 
Thames, and built a castle twenty miles distant 
from London; upon the strength of which, they 
ventured to spoil and waste the country thereabouts; 
but paid very dear for their courage, being accident- 
ally met with, they received a bloody overthrow, 
having four of their princes slain upon the spot, 
and the rest very glad to make their escape to the 
castle. Upon this, Alfred divided the river into 
three streams, by which stratagem the water became 
so diminished in the Thames, that the Danish ships 
could not return back into the sea. When the Danes. 
perceived this, and found it impracticable for them 
to escape in their ships, they left their wives and 
children, and all their effectsin Essex; and so passed 
by land to Quadbryge upon the Severn, and then 
passing the river, spoiled the countries of Breck- 
nock, Gwentland, and Gwentllwg. Some of them 
at the same time, passed over to France; and ano- 
ther company coasting about Devonshire, destroyed — 
the maritime countries ; but being met with by the 
English, lost six of their ships in the dispute. 
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The following summer, the kingdom of Ireland a. p. s97. 


suffered extremely by locusts, which consumed all 
the corn and grass through the whole country ; 
but were at length by continued prayers and fasting 
quite destroyed. These are common in Africa, and 
other hot regions, but seldom seen in colder cli- 


matés; and when they happen to travel so far, they . 


are always very pestilentious aud destructive to 
that country they come to. 

This year Izmond, with a great number of Danes, 
landed in Anglesey, and was met with by the Welsh, 
at a place called Molerain, where Mervyn was slain: 
though others call it Meilon, and from the battle 


fought there, Maes Rhos Meilon. The same year . 


King Alfred died, who translated the ancient laws 


of Dyfnwal Moelmud, king of Britain, and the 


laws of Queen Marsia, out of British into English, 
and called it Marsian law, which was afterwards 
called West-Saxon law, and observed in part of 
Mercia, with all the countries on the south of 
the Thames: the other part of the country having 
another law called Dane Lex, both which remained 
to the time of Edward the Confessor, who of these 
two made one law. - It is very observable, what is 
related of King Alfred, concerning his division of 
the natural day into three parts; the one he set 
apart for devotion and study, the next for the af- 
fairs of the commonwealth, and the third for his 
own rest and refreshment. ne 

Alfred being dead, Edward his eldest son took 
upon him the crown, which so displeased the ambi- 
tious spirit of his brother Adelwulph, that presently 
he raised a cruel war against him, and flying to 
Northumberland, stirred up the Danes against his 
brother Edward... The Danes were glad of the op- 
portunity ; having now a fair pretence to render 
themselves masters of the whole Island; and there- 
fore Adelwulph is made king, as well of the Angles 
as of the Danes, who by this time were grown to 
be one people. Marching then proudly with a very 
considerable army at his heels, he subdued the Kast. 
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Saxons, spoiled the country of Mercia; and pass- 
ing over the Thames at Crickland, destroyed Bry- 
thend, and returned home with very great booty. 
At the same time Evneth was slain in Arwystly. 
But Edward being informed of his brother’s retreat, 
pursued him very eagerly; but missing of him, 


over-ran and destroyed all the country betwixt Ouse 


and the Dyke of St. Edmund, and then returned 
home with his whole army, saving the Kentish men, 


who being too greedy of plunder, rashly tarried 


behind. For the Danes perceiving the body of the 
army to be returned, and that a small party still 
continued to ravage the country, presently set upon 
them, slew a great number of their men, and put — 
the rest to a shameful flight, Nor were the Danes 
only powerful in England, but molested and grew 
prevalent in Ireland; ‘for this year they entered 
that kingdom, slew Carmot, king and bishop of all 
Ireland, a-religious and a virtuous person, the son 
of Cukeman; and Kyrnalt, the son of Murgan, 
king of Lagines. The year after, died Asser, arch- 
bishop of St, David’s, uncle to the famous and learn- 
ed Asser, surnamed Menevensis, who being chan- 
eellor to his uncle, the archbishop, was sent for by 
King Alfred to instruct his children; whose life he 
after wards wrote, and was made bishop of Shireburn. 
Edward, to force his brother from his country, 
and to revenge the death of the Kentishmen, dis- 
eet an army. to Northumberland; which 
aving spoiled the country, returned home; upon 
which the Danes to return their kindness, destroy- 
ed a great part of Mercia. But within a while af- 
ter, Edward having raised a very. considerable army, 
gave the Danes battle, overthrew them, and slew 
their kings Alden and Edelwulph, with a great 


number of their nobles. This added very much to 


his dominions, which were the more increased and 
strengthened by theaddition of the cities of London 
and Oxford; which upon the death of Edelred, 
duke of Mercia, Edward seized into his own hands, 
permitting his wife Elfleda to enjoy the rest of: his 
dukedom. Shortly after, Cadell, prince of South 
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Wales, died leaving behind him three sons; Howel 
Dda, or the Good, who succeeded his father in the 
kingdom of South Wales ; Meyric and Clydawe. 
King Edward having obtained so signal a victory 
over the Danes, and rendered his kingdom for some 
time quiet, began to build places of strength, which 


might be serviceable against a future storm: he/ 


builta castle at Hertford, betwixt the rivers Ben- 
efic, Minier, and Lige; and also erected the bor- 
ough of Wytham in Essex; and continued some- 
time in Wealdyne, to keep those countries in awe. 
But in spite of all this precaution, the Danes of 
Leicester and Hampton, began the following year 
to be very troublesome, slew a great number of 
English at Hotchnorton; and in their return home- 
ward, destroyed the country of Oxford. About 
the same time a considerable fleet from Tyd- 
wike, under the command of Uther and Rahald, 
sailed by the western sea to Wales, and destroyed 
St. David’s; where was fought the battle of Din- 
erth, and Mayloc the son of Peredur Cam, was 


slain. After this they entered into Herefordshire, 4: D- 91% 


where they were fought withal, and Rahald was 


slain, and the rest compelled to forswear the king’s 


Jand, and never to return any ‘more to England, 
King Edward, to prevent any future disturbance 
from such open invaders, caused a strong army to be 
quartered upon the south side of Severn; but the 
Danes, for all he could do, entered twice into his 
country, once at Werd, and then at Portogan ; but 
were both times overthrown by the English. from 
thence they departed to the Isle of Stepen, whence 
they were forced by hunger to sail to South Wales, 
intending to make a considerable prey of that coun- 
try ; but failing of their aim, they were constrain- 
ed to make the best of their way for Ireland. But 
the next year, a party of Danes fought a very severe 
battle with the Kentish men at Holm ; but which 
of them obtained the victory, is not certainly repor- 


ted. About the same time Anarawd, prince of 913, 


North Wales, died, leaving behind him two sons, 


Edwal Voel, and Elis; and some say a third, named 
CyTIC.. | 
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EDWAL VOEL. 


Ar TER the death of Anarawd, his eldest son 
Edwal Voel took upon him the government of 
North-Wales ; Howel Dda holding the principality 
of South-Wales and Powis: At that time, a ter- 
rible comet appeared in the heavens. The same 
year the city of Chester, which had been destroyed 
by the Danes, was by the procurement of Elfleda, 
new built and repaired, as the ancient records of 
that city do testify. This in the ancient copy is 
called Leicester, by an easy mistake for Legeces- 
tria, or Chester, called by the Romans, Legionum 
Cestria. The next summer the men of Dublin 
cruely destroyed the isle of Anglesey; and soon 
after, Clydawc the son of Cadell, was unnaturally 
slain by his brother Meyric, about the same time 
that the Danes received a cruel overthrow by the 
English, at Tottenhale. But Elfleda did not long 
survive the rebuilding of the city of Chester; a 


‘woman of singlar virtues, and one that greatly 


strengthened the kingdom of Mercia, by building of. 
towns and castles against the incursions of the 
Danes; as Strengat and Bruge, by the forest of 
Morph, Tamworth, Stafford, Edelburgh, Cheren- 
burgh, Wadeburgh, and Runcofe. After this, she. 
entered with her whole army into Wales, won 
Brecknock, and took the queen, with thirty- 
three of her men prisoners; which in Welsh is call- 
ed ‘“‘Gwaith y Ddinas Newydd, or the battle of | 
the new city. J'rom hence she marched for Derby, 
which she took from the Danes, losing only four of 
her chief commanders in the action. — , 

The occasion of these two expeditions, according 


to some, was this: Huganus, lord of West Wales, 


perceiving King Edward to be unavoidably busy in 
the Danish war, gathered an army of Britains, and 
entering into England, destroyed the king’s coun- 


try. Upon the news of this, Elfleda came to Wales 


witha great army, fought with the Welsh at Breck- 
nock, and putting Huganus-to flight, took his wife 
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and some of his men prioners, whom she carried 
with her to Mercia. Huganus being thus defeated 
fled to Derby, and being there kindly received, 
joined himself with the king’s enemies, the Danes. 
Elfleda being certified of that, followed him with 
her army; but in storming the gates of the town, 


had four of her best officers killed by Huganus, | 


But Gwyane, Lord of the Isle of Ely, her steward, 
setting fire to the gates, furiously ran upon the 


Britains, and entered the town; upon which Hug- » 


anus perceiving himself to be over-matched, chose 
tather to fall by the sword, than cowardly to yield 
himself toa woman. The next year Elfleda laid 
siege to the city of Leicester which was quickly sur- 
rendered, and the Danes therein perfectly subdued. 
The fame of these several actions being noised 
abroad, her neighbours became somewhat fearful 
and timerous; and the Yorkshiremen voluntarily 


did her homage, and proffered theirservice. Shedied ~ 


at Tamworth, after eight years rule over Mercia; 
and lies buried at Glocester by St. Peter’s porch. 
After the death of Elfleda, king Edward most 
ungratefully disinherited her daughter Alfwyen; 
and entering into Mercia, seized all the land into 
his own hands; upon pretence that she, without 
his knowledge, (whom her mother had appointed 
her guardian) had privily promised and contracted 
marriage with Raynald, king of the Danes. But 
this unjust and unnatural action of king Edward’s, 
might possibly bring upon him those veheinent trou- 
bles, which presently ensued uponit. For Leofred 
a Dane, and Gryffith ap Madoc, brother-in-law to 
the prince of West Wales, came from Ireland with 
a great army to Snowden, and minding to bring all 
Wales and the marches thereof to their subjection, 
over-ran and subdued all the country to Chester, 
before king Edward was certified of their arrival. 
- Whereat being sore offended, and loth to trouble 
his subjects tor help, vowed that himself and his 
sons, with their single forces, would be revenged 
upon Leofred and Gryffith ; and thereupon march- 
ing’ to Chester, forced the city from them. Thea 
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he divided his army into two battles, whereof he and 
his son Athelstane led the first, Edmund and Edred 
the second; and followed them so close, that he 
overtook them at the forest of Walewode, (now 
Sherwode) where Leofred and Gryffith set upon 
them so fiercely, that the king at first was in some. 
danger; until Athelstane stepped in and wounded 
the Dane in the arm in that manner, that being no 
longer able to hold his spear, he was taken prisoner, 
and committed to the custody of Athelstane. In 
the mean time, Edmund and Edred encountering 
with Gryffith, slew him, and brought his head to 
their father; and Leofred’s head being likewise cut 
off, they were both set up on the tower of Ches- 
ter; and then Edward, together with his sons, vic- 
toriously returned home. But King Edward, having 
built Glademutham, soon after this, died at Faran- 
don, and his son Alfred the same time at Oxford, 
and were both buried at Winchester. 

Edward being dead, his base son Athelstane, for. 
many excellent virtues appearing in him, was pre- 
ferred to the crown; the worthiest prince of the 
Saxon blood that ever reigned. He overcame Cud- 
fryd, the father of Reynald, King of the Danes, at 
York; and being invaded by Hawlaf, King of Ire- 
land, who, with all the power of the Scots and Danes 
marched against him, gave him battle at Brimest- 
bury, and obtained a very notorious victory ; King 
Hawlaf, together with the King of the Scots, five 
Kings of the Danes and Normans being slain upon 
the spot: so that the whole country of England: 
and Scotland became subject to him, which none 
of his predecessors ever attempted. | 

Sometime after, Owen, the son of Gryffith, was 
slain by the men of Cardigan: and then Athelstane 
entering with his army into Wales, forced the prin- 
ces thereof to pay a yearly tribute of 20/. in gold, 
300/. in silver, and:200 head of cattle; which, not-_ 
withstanding was not observed, as appears by the 
laws of Howel Dda, wherein it is appointed, That — 
the prince of Aberffraw should pay no more to the . 
King of London, than 66/. tribute ; and that the ~ 
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Princes of Dinefawr and Powis should pay the like 
sum to the Prince of Aberffraw. But King Athel- 
stane was not less terrible abroad, than he was awed 
and feared at home; the Kings of France and Nor= 
way sending him very great and costly presents, to 
obtain his favour, and to gain his good will. 
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This year Evneth, the son of Clydawe, and M ey- A. D, 986, 


tic, the son of Cadell, died. The same time King 
Athelstane removed the Britains who lived at Ex. 
eter and the neighbouring country, to Cornwal; 
bounding them with the river Cambria; (now Ta- 


mar) as the Britains of Wales, with the Wye. Not 939% 


long after, the noble Prince Athelstane died, to the 
great and inexpressible sorrow of all his subjects,. 
and was buried at Malmesbury ; and succeeded by 
his brother Edmund, not inferior to him in courage; 
but preferable by right of nativity, beine born in 
wedlock. In the first year of his reign, he eave a 
very considerable blow to the Danes; took from 
them the cities of Leicester, Derby, Stafford, Lin- 
coln, and Nottingham. Then Aulafe, King of the 
Danes, finding it impracticable to withstand the 
force of King Edmund, desired peace, and withal to 
be initiated into the Christian Faith; which being 
granted him, and all his Danes received baptism, 
King Edmund standing godfather at the font: afters 
which both parties concluding a firm and a lasting 
peace, Edmund honourably returned toWestSaxony. 
The same year died Abloic, chief King of Ireland, 
and the year following, Cadell, the son of Arthual, a 
nobleman of Wales, was, for what reason not disco- 
vered, imprisoned by the English. ‘To revenge which 
indignity, Edwal Voel and his brother Elis, gather- 
ed their forces together, and fought against the 
English and Danes, but were both unhappily slain. 
This Edwal Voel had six sons, Meyric, levaf, 


Tago, Conan, Edwal, Fychan, and Roderic: and. 


his brother Elis had issue Conan, and a daughter, 

named Trawst, the mother. of Conan ap Sitsyllt, 

Gryffith ap Sitsyllt, and Blethyn ap Confyn, which 

_ two last were afterwards Princes of Wales, } 
eh 
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HOWEL DDA. 


~ ALD, 940. How EL DDA, had been for a considerable time 
Prince of South Wales and Powis; in which go- 
vernment he had so justly and discreetly behaved 
himself, that upon the death of Edwal Voel, he was 
worthily preferred to the principality of Wales: 
notwithstanding that Edwal had left behind him. 
several sons, who at first seemed to murmur at, and 
resent rhe election of Howel Dda. ‘The first thing. 
he took care of, was, to enact good and wholesome 
laws for the benefit of his country ; which held in 
force in Wales, till the time of Edward the First, 
when the Welsh received the laws of England, yet 
not so generally, but that in some places they con- 
- tinued long after, and are still to be seen in the 
Welsh and Latin tongues: for Howel Ida perceiv- 
ing the laws and customs of his country to have 
grown to great abuse, sent for the Archbishop of 
Menevia, wich the rest of the bishops and chief cler- 
gy, to the number of one hundred and forty, and all 
the barons and nobles of Wales, and ordered that 
six of the wisest and best esteemed persons in every 
commote should be cited before him, at his palace, 
called Y T¥ Gwyn ar Daf, or, the White House 
upon the river Taf. Thither coming himself, he re- 
mained with his nobles, prelates, and subjects, for 
all the Lent, in prayers and fasting, imploring the 
assistance and direction of God’s holy Spirit, that 
he might reform the laws and customs of the coun- 
try of Wales, to the honour of God, and the peace- 
able government of his subjects. ‘Towards the end 
of Lent, he. chose out of that assembly twelve of 
the wisest and gravest, and persons of the greatest 
experience, to whom he added Blegored, aman of 
singular learning, and one exquisitely versed in the 
laws. ‘To these he gave commission to examine 
the ancient laws and customs of Wales, and to 
collect out of them what was requisite towards the 
government of the country; according to which 
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charge they retained those that were wholesome 
and profitable, expounded those that were doubt- 
ful and ambiguous, and abrogated them that were 
superfluous and hurtful: and so these laws were 
distinguished into three sorts ; the first concerned 
the order and regulation of the king's houshold and 
court; the second, the affairs of the country and 
commonwealth ; and the last had regard to’ special 
customs belonging to particular persons and places ; 
all which being publicly proclaimed and generally 
allowed of, Prince Howel ordered three copies to be 
written; one for his own use, another to be laid 
up at his palace of Aberftraw, and the third at 


Dinefawr; so that the three provinces of Wales. 


might have easy recourse to either of them, when 
need required. And for the better observation of 


these laws, he caused the Archbishop of St. David's. 


to denounce sentence of excommunication against 

all such of his subjects as would not obey the same. 

Within a while after, Howel, to omit nothing 
that might procure any countenance or authority to 
these his laws, accompanied with Lambert, Arch- 
bishob of St. David’s,. Mordaf, Bishob of Bangor 
and Cheber of St. Asaph, and thirteen of the most 
prudent and learned persons in Wales, took a journey 
to Rome, where the said laws being recited before 
the Pope, were by his holiness ratitied and confirm- 
ed: after which, Howel, with all his retinue, return- 
ed home to his country. 

_ The particulars of these laws are too numerous to 
be here inserted ; only it is observable, that all mat- 
ters of inheritance of land were detemined and 
adjudged by the prince in person; orif sick, by his 
special deputy. And that upon view of the same 


land, citing together the freeholders of that place; | 


two elders of his council, the chief justice always 
attending in the court, the ordinary judge of the 
country where the land lay, and the priest. The 
method of their proceeding was in this manner: 
The Prince sate in his judicial-seat above the rest 
of the court, with an-elder on each hand, next te 
R 2 
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whom the freeholders on both sides, who upon that 
account were probably called UcueLwyr, Below 
the prince, at a certain distance, sate the chief jus- 
tice, having the priest on his right hand, and the 
ordinary judge of the country concerned, upon the 
left, The court being thus sate, the plaintiff with 
his advocate, champion and Rhingyll or sergeant 
stood on the left side of the court, as did the defen- 
dant in like manner on the right. And lastly, the 
witnesses on both sides appeared, and stood at the 
lower end of the hall, directly opposite to the chief 
justice, to testify the best of their knowledge in the 
matter in debate. After the taking the desposition 
of the witnesses, and a full pleading of the cause 1n- 
open court, upon notice given by the sergeant, the 
chief justice, the priest, and the ordinary judge, 
withdrew themselves for a while, to consult of the 
matter; and then secundum allegata & probata, 
brought in their verdict, . Whereupon the prince, 
after cosultation had with the elders that sate next 
him, gave definitive sentence; excepting the cause 
was so obscure and intricate, that the justice of it 
could not appear; and then the two champions put 
an end to the controversy by combat. | 
Whilst Howel Dda is thus regulating the customs 
and. meliorating the laws and. constitutions of 
Waies; Aulafe and Reginald, Kings of the Danes, 
forcibly entered the country of King Edmund, who 
being vexed with their incessant hostility, gathered 
his torces together, and (as some say) by the help 
of Llewelyn ap Sitsylit, who was afterwards Prince 
of Wales, followed them to Northumberland ; and 
having overcome them ina pitched battle, utterly 
chased them out of his kingdom, and remained a 
whole year in those parts to regulate and. bring 
that country to some quiet order. But finding it 
impracticable to reduce the inhabitants of Cuniber- 
land to any peaceable constitution, having spoiled 
and wasted the country, he gave it up to Malcolm 
king of Scotland, upon condition that he should 
send him succours in his wars whenever demanded 
A.D.942,0f him, In the mean time the Welch had but little 
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eecasion to rejoice; Hubert bishop of St, David’s, 
Marclois bishop of Bangor, and Ussa the son of 
Llafyr being dead: and shortly after the English 
entering into Wales with a very strong army, put 
the country into a great consternation; but being 
satisfied with the destruction and spoil of Strat 
_Ciwyd, they returned home without doing any more 
mischief. The same time Conan the son of Elis was 
like to be treacherously put to death by poison; 
and Everus bishop of St. David’s died. “The next 
year Edmund King of England was unluckily slain 
upon St. Augustine’s day; but the manner of his 
death is variously delivered; some say, that disco- 
vering a noted thief, who was out-lawed sitting 
among his guests, being transported with indigna- 
tion against so confident a villain, ran upon him 
very furiously, who expecting nothing less than 
death, thought to die not unrevenged, and therefore 
with a short dagger gave the king a mortal wound 
in the breast. Others report, that as the King 
would have rescued a servant of his from an officer 
who had arrested him, he was unwittingly and un- 
happily slain by the same. But however his death 
happened, he Res buried at Glastonbury ; in whose 
place his brother Edred was crowned King of Eng- 
land, who no sooner had entered upon his govern- 
ment, but he made an expedition against Scotland 
and Northumberland, which being subdued, he 
received fealty and homage, by oath of the Scots 
aud Northumbrians, which they did not long ob- 
serve. Shortly after Howel Dda, after a long and 
peaceable reign over Wales, died, much lamented 
and bewailed of all his subjects, being a prince of 
a religious and a virtuous inclmation, and one that 
ever regarded the welfare and prosperity of his 
people. He left issue behind him, Owen, Run, 
Roderic, and Edwin, betwixt whom, and the sons 
of Edwal Voel, late Prince of North Wales, great 
wars and commotions arose afterwards about. the 
chief rule and government of Wales. 

But the sons of Howel ida, as some writers re- 
cord, were these, viz :—Owen, who did not long 
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survive his father, Einéon, Meredyth, Dyfnwal, 
and Kodri, the two last whereof, as 1s conceived, 
were slain in the battle fought near Lhanrwst, in 
the year 952, by the sons of Edwal Voel; Run, 
lord of Cardigan, who was slain before the death 


of his father, Conan y Cwn, who possessed An- 


glesey ; Edwin, who was also slain, as is supposed 
in the forementioned battle. There was also another 
battle fought betwixt Howel and Conan ap Edwal 


—Voel, for the Isle of Anglesey, wherein Conan 


fell; and Gryffith his son, renewing the war, was 
likewise overcome; and so Cyngar, a powerful | 
person, being driven out of the island, Howel en- 
joyed quiet possession thereof, and of the rest of 


“Gwynedd. It is supposed that this Howel Dda 


was chosen governor of Wales, during the mini- 
ority of his uncle Anarawd’s sons, who, at the 
death of their father, were too young to manage 
the principality, which he kept till his return from 
Rome, at which time Edwal Voel bemg come of 
age, he resigned to him the kingdom of Gwynedd. 
or North Wales, together with the sovereignty of 


"all Wales: before which time Howel is styled Bren- 


hin Cymry oll, that is, King of all Wales, as is__ 
seen in the preface to that body of laws compiled 
by him, | | 


IEVAF AND IAGO, THE SONS OF 
EDWAL VOEL. 


AFT ER the death of Howel Dda, his sons dis 
vided betwixt them the principalities of South 
Wales and Powis; laying no claim to North Wales, 
though their father had been a general Prince of all 
Wales. But Ievaf and Iago, the sons of Edwal 
Voel, having put by their elder brother Meyric, as 
a person uncapable of government, and being dis- 
satisfied with the rule of North Wales only, ima- 
gined that the principality of all Wales was their 
right, as descending from the elder house, which 
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the sons of Howel Dda denied them. Indeed, 
they had been wrongfully kept out of the govern- 
ment of North Wales during the reign of Howel; 
in whose time the recovery of their own was im. 
practicable, by-reason that for his moderation and 
other good qualities, he had attracted to himself 
the universal love of allthe Welsh. But now, he 
being gone, they are resolved to revenge the in- 
Jury received by him upon his sons; and upon a 
small pretence, endeavour to reduce the whole 
country of Wales to their own subjection. Ievaf 
and Jago were indeed descended trom the elder 
branch; but since Roderic the Great conferred the 
principality of South Wales upon his younger son 
Cadell, the father of Howel Dda, it was but just 
his sons should enjoy what was legally descended to 


them by their father ; but ambition seldom gives — 


place to equity ; and therefore, right or wrong, 


levaf and Jago must have a touch for South Wales, 


which they enter witha great army ; and being “*’° 


opposed, they. obtained a very opportune victory 
over Owen and his brethren the sons of Howel, at 
the hills of Carno. The next year the two brothers 
entered twice into South Wales, destroyed and 
wasted Dyvet, and slew Dwnwallon, lord of the 


A. D. 950, 


country. Shortly after which, Roderic, the third 951. 


son of Howel Dda died. But his brethren per- 
_ceiving the folly of standing only upon the defen- 
sive, mustered all their forces together, and enter- 
ing North Wales,. marched as far as Lhanrwst, 
upon the river Conwy ; where Ievaf and lago met 
them. A very cruel battle ensued upon this, and 
» a very great number were slain on both sides, 
among whom were Anarawd the son of Gwyriad, 


952, 


the son of Roderic the Great; and Edwyn the son. 


of Howel Dda. But the victory plainly favoured 
the brothers Ievaf and Iago; so that the Princes 
of South Wales were obliged to retire to Cardigan- 
shire, whither they were warmly pursued; and 
that country cruelly harrassed with fire and sword, 
The next year Mervyn was unbappily drowned; and 


= 
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shortly after Congelach, Kine of treland, was slain. 
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The Scots and Northumbrians having lately 


sworn allegiance to King Edred, he was scarce re- 


A. D. 958. 
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turned to hisown country, but Aulafe, with a great 
army. landed in Northumberland, and was with 
much rejoicing received by the inhabitants. But 
before he could secure himself in the government, 
he was shamefully banished the country ; and so the 
Northumbrians elected one Hircius, the son of Ha- 
rold for their king. But to shew the inconstancy 
of an unsettled multitude, they soon grew weary 
of Hircius, and after three years space expelled 
him, and voluntarily submitted themselves to Ed- 
red, who, after he had reigned eight years, died, and 
was buried at Winchester. To him succeeded Edwin 
the son of Edmund, a man so immoderately given 
to venery, that he forcibly married another man’s 
wife; for which, and other irregularities, his sub- 
jects, after four years reign, set up his brother Edgar, 
who was crowned in his stead; with grief of which 
he soon ended his days. The summer, that same 
year, proved so immoderately hot, that it caused a 
very dismal plague in the following spring, which 
swept away a great number of people; before which, 
Gwean, the son of Gwyriad, the son of Roderic, 
died. At this time, Ievaf and lago forcibly managed 
the government of all Wales, and acted according to 
their own good pleasure, no one daring to confront 
or resist them. But for all their power, the sons of |. 
Abloic, King of Ireland, ventured to land in Ang- . 

lesey ; and having burnt Holyhead, wasted the 
country of Llyn. Also the sons of Edwyn, the son 
of Colloyn, destroyed and ravaged all the country 
to Towyn, where they were intercepted and slain. 
About the same time, died Meyric, the son of Cad- 


‘van; Rhytherch, bishop of St. David’s; and Cad- 


wallon ap Owen. Not long after, the country of 
North Wales was cruelly wasted by the army of 
Edgar, King of England; the occasion of which 
invasion, was the non-payment of the tribute that 
the King of Aberffraw, by the laws of Howel Dda, 
was obliged to pay to the King of London. But at 
length a peace was concluded upon these conditions, 
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that the Prince of North Wales, instead of money, 
should pay to the King of England the tribute of 
300 wolves yearly; which creature was then very 
pernicious and destructive to England and Wales. 
This tribute-being duly performed for two years, 
the third year there were none to be found in any 
part of the Island; so that afterwards the Prince 
of North Wales became exempt from paying any 


acknowledgment to the King of England. The ter- A. p. 966, 


ror apprehended from the English, being by these 
means vanished; there threatened another cloud 
form Ireland; for the Irish being animated by their 
late expedition, landed again in Anglesey; and hav- 
“ing slain Roderic, the son of Edwal Voel, they des- 
_troyed Aberftraw. And this danger being over, 


Ievaf and Iago, who had jointly and agreeably, till °° 


now, managed the government of Wales from the. 
death of Howel Dda, began to quarrel and disagree 
among themselves; and {ago having forcibly laid 
hands upon his brother Ievaf, confined him to per- 
petual imprisonment. These heats and animosities 
between the two brothers, gave occasion and op- 
portunity to Owen, Prince of South Wales to carve 
for himself, who presently seized to his hands the 


country of Gwyr. And to augment the miseries g¢q 


of the Welsh at this time, Mactus, the son of Ha- 
rold, with an army of Danes, entered the isle of 
Anglesey, and spoiled Penmon. King Edgar was 
so indulgent to these Danes, that he permitted 
them to inhabit through-all England ; insomuch 
that at length they became to be as numerous and 
as strong as the English themselves, and fell into 
such lewd courses of debauchery, and such horrid 
drinking, that very great mischief ensued there- 
upon. The king to reform this immoderate sot- 
tishness, enacted a law, that every one should 
drink by measure, and so stamped a mark upon 


every vessel, how far it should be filled. But Ha- 970: 


rold having taken Penmon, made subject to himself 
‘the whole isle of Anglesey, which however he did 
not keep long, being forced to quit the same, and 
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to return home; as did the fleet of king Alfred, 
which he had sent to subdue Caerlleon upon Usk. 
‘And now being rid of the English and Danes, the 
Welsh begin to raise commotions among Biean- 


.selves. Ievaf continued still in prison, to rescue 


whom, his son Howel raised his power, and marched 
against his uncle lago, who being vanquished in 
fight, was forced to quit the country to save him- 
self. Howel having won the day, took his eldest 


uncle Meyric, the son of Edwal prisoner, and. 


pulled out both his eyes, and clapt him in prison, 

where in a woeful condition he shortly died, leav- 
ing behind him two sons, Edwal and Todaval:s the 
first of which lived to be afterwards prince of 
Wales, and to revenge upon the posterity of Howel, 
that unnatural barbarity shewed to his father. But 
though Howel delivered his father from his long 
and tedious i imprisonment, yet he did not think fit 
to restore him to his principality; for whether by 
age or infirmity he was incapable, Howel took upon 
him the sole government of Wales, which he kept 
and maintained for his lifetime, but afterwards it 
descended to his brethren. For levaf had issue 


‘2 besides this Howel, Meyric, Ievaf, and Cadwall- 


on, all three men of great repute and esteem. 
About this time died. Morgan Hen, in his younger 
days calied Morgan Mawr, being’ an hundred years 


old, having lived fifty years after the death of his 


wife Elen, daughter of Roderic the great, by whom 
he had one son called Owen. Morgan was 2 Va- 
hiant and a victorious prince, and welt beloved of 


his subjects; but sometime before his death, Owen, 


the son of prince Howel Dda, laid BAT ey to Vise 


tradwy and Ewy, (called the two Sleeves of Gwent 


Uwchcoed) being the right of Morgan, and seized 
upon them to his own use. But the matter, throug 
the mediation of the clergy and nobility, being by 
both parties referred to the decision of Edgar, king 
of England, it was by him adjudged, that the said 
lands did of right: belong to Morgan, and to the 
diocese of Llandaf; and that Owen ap Howel Dda, 
had wrongfully possessed himself of them, The 
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charter of the said award was made before the 
archbishops, bishops. earls, and barons of England 
and Wales; as may be seen at. Llandaf, in an old 


manuscript, called y Cwtta Cyfarwydd o Forgan- ° 


we. And there is somewhat to the same purpose 
in aahe old book of Llandaf; only the mistake in 
both is, that they ‘make Tone Uda the intruder 
into the said lands, who had been dead at least 
twenty years before king Edgar began his reign, 


HOWEL AP IEVAF. 


Howe, after that, he had expelled his uncle 


Iago, and forced him to quit his own dominions, 


took upon himself the government of Wales, in 
right of his father, who though alive, yet by rea- 
son of his years, was willing to decline it. About 
the same time Dwnwallon, "Prinee of Stradclwyd, 
took his journey for Rome, and Edwallon, son of 
Owen, Prince of South Wales died. But the Eng- 
lish received a greater blow by the death of Kine 
Edgar, who was a PENCE of excellent qualities, 
both tates and religious, and one that founded 
_ several monasteries ace religious houses, and par- 
ticularly at Bangor. 

For lago ap Edwal having fled to King Edgar, 


prevailed : so far with him, that he brought ; an army — 


into North Wales to restore him to his right. Being 
advanced as far as Bangor, he was honourably re- 
ceived by Howel, who, at his request, was contented 
his uncle Iago should have a share in the govern- 
ment, as he had in his father Ievaf’s time. Then 
Edgar founded a new church at Bangor, on the 
south side of the Cathedral, which he dedicated to 
the blessed Virgin Mary; and confirmed the anci- 
ent liberties of that see, and bestowed lands and 
gifts upon it: and then with Howel and [ago in his 
company: he marched towards Chester, where met 
s Q 
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him, by appointment, six kings more, viz:—Ken- 
neth King of the Scots, Malcolm King of Cumber- 
land, Macon King of Man, and Dyfnwal, Sivrethus, 
and Ithel, three British kings. These eight princes 
having done homage, and sworn fealty to him, en- 
tered with him into his barge, and rowed him, four 
of each side, from his palace to the church, or mo- 
nastery of St. John the Baptist, and divine service 
being ended, in like state rowed him back again. 
To King Edgar succeeded his son Edward, surna- 
med the younger; who, after four years reign, was 
treacherously slain through the treason of his step- 
mother Elfrida, to make room for her own son 
Edelred, upon pretence of whose minority, being a 
child only of seven years, she might have the ma- 
nagement of the kingdom in her own hands. But 
whilst the English were in this waving and unset- 
tled condition, Eineon, the son of Owen, King of 
South Wales, the second time entered the country 
of Gwyr, and having spoiled and wasted it, returned 
home again. This, though an unsufferable affront 
to Howel, Prince of North Wales, yet he thought 
it most convenient to pass by and wink at it; being 
then warinly engaged against the aiders and abettors 
of his uncle Iago; and marching against them with 
a numerous army, consisting of Welsh and English, 
pursued them to Llyn and Clynnoc Vawr, the very 
extremity of Wales; where, after cruel ravaging 
and miserable harassiug of the country about, lago 
was at last taken prisoner; but so generously re- 
ceived by Howel, that he granted his uncle to enjoy 
his portion of the country peaceably for his life. 
But he did not deal so kindly with his uncle Edwal 
Vychan, the son of Edwal Voel; who, for what 


‘pretence, not discovered, was slain by him, It may 


be, that being in a manner secure of his uncle Iago,- 
he-was apprehensive that Edwal Vychan would put 
in his pretence for the principality; and therefore 
he judged it convenient to remove this obstacle in 
time, aud to send him to seek for it in another world. 
For nothing can be the cause of greater injustice 
and inhumanity in princes, than the jealousy and 
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apprehension of rivals and pretenders to their go- 


vernment; to prevent which, they will sacrificeany . 


thing that is just and legal, so that the person of: 
fending be removed out of the way. But though 
Howel had murdered his uncle Edwal Vychan, yet 
he could not remove all disputes and pretencs to 


North Wales: for at that same time that he was em- . 


ployed im this unnatural action, Cystenyn Ddu, or 
Constantine the Black, son to Jago, then prisoner to 
Howel, having hired an army of Danes, under the 
command of Godfryd, the son of Harold, marched 
against his cousin Howel, and entering North 
Wales, destroyed Anglesey and Llyn. Whereupon 
Howel having drawn his forces together, set upon 
them at a place called Gwaith Hirbarth, where the 
Danes received a very shameful overthrow, and 
_ Constantine, the son of Iago, was slain. But 
another army of Danes fared better in England, 


who having landed at, and spoiled Southampton, . 


over-ran the countries of Devon and Cornwal, 
burnt the town of Bodman, whereby the cathedral 


church of St. Petrokes, with the bishop’s palace, — 


were laid in ashes; by reason of which disaster, 
that bishop’s see was translated to St.. Germains, 
where it continued till the uniting thereof to Cres 
diton. Within a while after, St. Dunstan, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury died, a pious and religious 
person, who foretold of very great and unsupport- 
able calamities the English should endure by the 
cruel outrages of the Danes,’ | 
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But Godiryd, the son of Harold, being highly a. D. ost. 


disgusted at the shameful rout he received of 
Howel, in the quarrel of Constantine, was resolved 
to recover his credit, and to revenge himself of the 
Welsh. And accordingly he landed with a power- 
ful army in West Wales, where, after that he had 
Spoiled the land of Dyfed, with the church of St. 
David’s, he fought the famous battle of Llanwa- 
noc. But Harold being forced upon this to retire 
and forsake the country, the following year Duke 
Alfred, with a considerable number of English, 
came to supply his room, and to conquer the 
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Welsh. Buthe received as little advantage or ho- 
nour as Harold in this expedition; for after that 
he had laid waste and destroyed the town of breck- 
nock, with some part of South Wales, he was 
shamefully vanquished, and his army almost totally 
cut off by the troops of Eineon, the son of Owen, 
Prince of South Wales, and Howel, Prince of North 
Wales, who had joined their forces against him. 
A.D.983. And now the Welsh having quite disabled the 
Danes and the English, began to fall to their old 
courses, to make use of their prosperity and quiet- 
ness from abroad, for quarrelling and creating dis- 
turbances at home. The inhabitants of Gwentiand 
imagined themselves very strong and powerful, and 
therefore must needs endeavour to shake off their 
allegiance'to their prince, and to set up one of their 
own making. Owen, Prince of South Wales, to 
pacify the rebellious humour of these seditious and 
turbulent people, sent his son Eimeon to persuade 
them to obedience. But a distracted multitude 
got loose, is not to be worked upon by arguments, 
which Eineon fatally experienced, who was so far 
from persuading them in their allegiance by fair _ 
means, that they presently set upon him, and 
thinking that they had the bird in their fist, who 
was next to succeed, put him to present death. 
And thus most ignobly fell this worthy prince, 
who, in his father’s time, was the only support of 
his country, being a stout and valiant commander, 
and one famously experienced in the art and disci- 
pline of war. He had issue twe sons, Edwyn and 
Tewdwr Mawr, or Theodore the Great, out of 
whose loins several Princes of South Wales were 
pis since descended. But Howel, prince of North 
* Wales, didnot regard this dissention and rebellion 
in South Wales, and therefore took opportunity to 
strengthen and multiply his army, with which he 
marched the next year for England, intending to 
revenge the incursions and invasions of the kLng-_ 
lish upon Wales, and to destroy and waste their 
country. But having entered into England, he 
was presently fought with, upon which, being 
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resolved either to return victoriously, or to die 
courageously, he fell in among them, but in the 
action was slain, leaving no issue behind him to 
succeed in his principality, though in some ancient 
genealogies he is reputed to have a son called Co- 
nan y Cwn. 
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CADWALLON AP IEVAF. 


Howe, the son of Ievaf, had for a long time 
enjoyed the principality of North Wales, more by 
main force and usurpation, than any right of suc- 
cession he could pretend to it. For Ionaval and 
Edwal, the sons of Meyric, the eldest son of Edwal 
Voel, were living, and tho’ their father had been 
rejected as unfit for government, yet that was no 
reason to deprive them of their right. Indeed, 
Howel could pretend to no other right or title, than 
that his father Ievaf had been prince of North 
Wales before him, and this he thought sufficient to 
maintain his possession against the rightful heir, 
who was far unable to oppose or molest his wrongtul 
usurpation. But he being slain in this rash ex pe- 
dition against the English, and leaving no issue to 
succeed him in the crown, his brother Cadwallon 
thought he might rightfully take upon him the go- 
vernment of North Wales, seeing his father and his 
brother had without any molestation enjoyed the 
same. However, to make his title secure, he thought 
fit to remove all manner of rubs which might create 
any dispute concerning his right of succession, and 
to that end, concluded it necessary to make away 
his cousins Ionaval and Edwal, the lawful heirs; the 
first of which he executed accordingly, but Edwal 


being aware of his intention, privately made his | 


escape, and so prevented his wicked design. This 
unnatural dealing with his cousins Ionaval and Fd- 
wal, cost Cadwallon not only his life, but the loss 
of his principality, and the utter ruin of his father’s 


house. For he had scarce enjoyed his government a, 
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one year, but Meredith, the son of Owen, prince of 
South Wales, entered into North Wales, slew Cad- 
wallon and his brother Meyric, the only remains ~ 
of the house of Llevaf, and under the pretence of 
conquest, possessed himself of the whole country. 
Here we may observe and admire the wisdom of 
providence, in permitting wrong and oppression for 
some time to flourish and wax great, and afterwards 
by secret and hidden methods, in restoring the pos- 
terity of the right and lawful heir to the just and 
pristine estate of his ancestors. For after the death 
of Edwal Voel, Meyric, who by right of birth was 
legally to succeed, was not only deprived of his just 
and rightful inheritance, but had his eyes most in- 
humanly put out, and being condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, for grief of being so barbarously 
treated, quickly ended his days. But though his 
brothers levaf and Iago, and Howel and Cadwall- 
on, the sons of the former, successively enjoyed the 
principality of North Wales; yet not one died na- 
turally, or free from the revenge of Meyric’s ejec- 
tion. For Ievaf was imprisoned by his brother 
Iago, and he with his son Constantine, by Howel 
the son of Ievaf, and afterwards Howel fell by the. 
hands of the English, and his brethren Cadwallon 
and Meyric were both slain by Meredith ap Owen, 
On the other side, Ekdwal ap Meyric, who was right 
heir of North Wales after the death of his brother 
Ionaval, escaped the snare intended by Cadwallon ; 
and Meredith ap Owen, after some time, leaving 
North Wales exposed to the enemies, by reason he 
had enough to do to preserve South Wales, Edwal 
was received of the North Wales men as their true 
prince. | 


MEREDITH AP OWEN. 


MerepItTH having won the field and. slain 
Cadwallon and his brother Meyric, the only seem- 
ing pretenders to the principality of North Wales, 
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took upon himself the rule and government of it. 
But before he could be well confirmed in his do- 
minions, Godfryd the son of Harold, third time 
entered into the isle of Anglesey, and having taken 
Lilywarch, the son of Owen, with 2000 men prison- 
ers, most cruelly put out his eyes ; which so star- 
tled and struck such a terrorinto Prince Meredith, 
that with the rest of his army, he forthwith made 
his escape and fled to Cardigan. This loss to the 
Welsh was the same year seconded by another, but 
of another sort ; for there happened such a dismal 
and unusual murrain, that the best part of the cat- 
tle of Wales perished.. Neither were the English 
at this time free from adversities and troubles, for 
the Danes landed again in England with several 
armies, and at Westport, and Witest, gave two 
English lords, Godan and Britchwould such a blow, 
that the king was forced to buy his peace with the 
payment of £10,000, which was termed Dane 
Gelt.. But within)a while after, King Edelred 
violated and broke the peace himself, and prepared 
a great fleet, thinking to vanquish the Danes at 
sea; but it proved far otherwise, and much con- 
trary to his expectation, all his ships being: either 
taken or destroyed, together with the Admiral, 
Alfric, earl of Mercia. The Danes being animated 
with this victory, sailed up to the mouth of the 
Humber, and landing in Yorkshire, spoiled and 
destroyed the cities of York and Lindsey; but in 
their march through Northumberland, were routed 
and put to flight by. Godwyn and Fridgist, two 
- English generals who were sent to oppose them. 
The same time Aulaf, king of Norway, and Swane 
of Denmark, with 94 gallies, sailed up the Thames, 
and besieged London, which the citizens so bravely 
defended, that at length the Danes thought best 
to raise and quit the siege. But though they could 
effect nothing upon the city, yet the country was 
at their mercy, and theretore leaving their ships, 
they landed and wasted with-fire and sword all 
Kent, Essex, Sussex, Surrey and Hampshire. Where- 
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fore King Edelred, instead ‘of manly opposition in 
the field, sends ambassadors to treat about another 
payment, and so the Danes being’ satisfied with a 
ereat sum of money and victuals, lay quiet that 
winter at. Southampton. Upon this composition, 
Aulaf was invited by Adelred, and royally enter- 


‘tained; and being dismissed with very many rich 


presents, he promised upon oath to depart the king- 
dom, and never to molest it any more, which he 
faithfully performed. 

Whilst the English and Danes: were thus fora 
time agreed, levat the son of Edwal, having spent 
for several years a retired and private lite, died ; 
and was quickly followed’ by Owen, the son of | 


~ Howel Dda, Prince of South Wales: This Owen 


had three sons; Eimeon, who in his father’s time 


‘was slain by the rebels of Gwentland; and Lly- 


warch, who had his eyes put out by Godtryd the 
son of Harold the Dane; and Prince Meredith, who 
had already conquered North Wales, and now upon 
his father’s death takes ‘possession also of South 
Wales, without any regard had to Edwyn and 
Theodore, the sons of Lineon, his elder brother. 
But upon his advancement to his new principality, 


~che was like to meet with no very small troubles ; 
for the Danes at Hampton quickly broke the leaguie 


O3 


with king Adelred, and sailing towards the West, 
mightily “annoyed ‘the coasts of Cornwal and De- 
vonshire,. and at last landed in South Wales. 
Having destroyed St. David’s, Llanbadarn, Llan- 
rhystyd, Llandydoeh, and several other religious 


places ; the country was so cruelly harrassed and 


weakened: that Prince Meredith was forced to com- 


‘pound with them, and to pay a tribute of one penny 


for every person within his dominions, which in 
Welsh was called Glwmaem, otherwise, ‘tHe tribute 
of the black army. And Treladd too at this time 
received no inconsiderable blow from the Danes, 


who slew Elwmaen the son of Abloic, king of the 
country, and so spoiled and ravaged that kingdom, 
that a great number of the natives perished by fa- 


mine. 
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- The year following, Owen the son of Dyfnwal,. a. p. 929. 
a man of considerable note and reputation among 
the Welsh was slain; besides which, nothing re- 
markable happened this year.. But the next year 
Edwin ap Eimeon, who was right heir to the prin- 
cipality of South Wales, having drawn to his help. 
a great- army of English and Danes, hostilly en-°°* 
tered into Meredith’s country, spoiled all the land 
of Cardigan, Dyfed, Gwyr, Kydwely and St. Da- 
vid’s, and received hostages of the chief persons of 
those countries to own him as their rightful prince. 
To return these outrages upon Edwyn, Meredith ggj, - 
destroyed the town of Radnor, spoiled Glamorgan, 
and carried the chiefest men therein prisoners, who 
paying their ransom, were set at, liberty. But 
whilst Wales was in this tottering condition, and 
scarce any place free from hostility, it happily fell 
out, that Meredith and Edwyn were made friends, 
and the differences composed between them, so that 
the English and Danes who came in with Edwyn, 
and who expected to fare best by these civil distur- 
bances of the Welsh, were unexpectedly cashiered 
and sent home. And soon after this agreement, 
Cadwallon, the only.son of Meredith, died, which 
rendered the composition between Meredith and 
Edwyn more firm, by reason that this latter thought 
now, without any dispute, tosucceed Meredith in 
his principality. But this fell short of his aim, for 
Meredith being very much disturbed in South 
Wales, had so much work upon his hands to defend 
that country, that he left North Wales open and 
exposed to the common enemy, which the Danes 
were quickly acquainted with, and so landing in 
Anglesey, they ravaged and laid waste the whole 
island. The North Wales men finding themselves 
thus forsaken by Meredith, and their country like 
to be over-run by the Danes, if not timely pre- 
vented, set up Edwal the son of Meyric, the indis- 
putable heir of North Wales, though long kept. 
from it, and owned him for their prince, But those 
icessant wars and comimotions in South Wales, 
tT 2 Ris, 
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occasioned a very dismal famine and scarcity in the 
country, of which a very considerable number of 
people perished. And thus Meredith who had once 


conquered North Wales, and for a long time had 


A. D. 993, 


got possession of South Wales, without any right 


or title to either, was now obliged to relinquish 


the one, and was scarce able to maintain the other, 


-EDWAL AP MEYRIC, 


EDWat, after a long and tedious expectation, 
being now joyfully received by the North Wales 
men for their prince, endeavoured the first thing to — 
defend his subjects from the injuries and depreda- 
tions they received from the Danes. And having 
in a measure effected that, he was accosted by 
another enemy; for Meredith being resolved to te- 


venge the indignity and disgrace put upon hiin by 


the North Wales men, in depriving him of the 
government of their country, gathered and mus- 
tered together all his power, intending to recover — 
again that principality. Being advanced as far as 
Llangwm, Edwal met him, and in plain battle 
routed his army; in which action, Theodore, or 
Tewdwr Mawr, Meredith’s nephew, was slain, leav- 
ing behind him two sons, Rhys and Rytherch, and 
a daughter named Elen. But it is probable that it 
was not Tewdwr Mawr, but his brother Edwyn that 
was slain in this battle, which also seems rather to 
have been fought at Hengwm m Ardudwy; in Me- 
tionethshire, than at Llangwm, for in that place | 
there are to this day certain monuments of victory 
to be seen; as heaps of stones, tomb-stones and. . 
columns, which they call Carneddi Hengwm.. Ed- 
wal returning home triumphantly after this victory, 
thought he had now secured himself in his govern- 
ment, and expected to enjoy his dominions quietly, 
and without auy molestation. But he had scarce 
recovered the fatigue of the last engagement, when 
Swane the son,of Harold, having lately pillaged 
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and wasted the Isle of Man, landed in North Wales, 
whom Edwal endeavouring to oppose, was slain in 
the encounter, leaving one sou behind him, called 
Jago. Within a while after, the Danes returned 
again against St. David’s, and destroying all before 
them with fire and sword, slew Morgeney or Ur- 
geney, bishop of that diocese. Prince Meredith 
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being highly concerned at the mischiefs these bar- . 


barous people continually did to his country, and 
the more, because he was not able to repel their 
insolencies, out of grief and vexation died; having 
issue one only daughter, named Angharad, who 
was twice married ; first to Llewelyn ap Sitsylit, 
and after his death to Confyn Hirdref, or, as others 
think, to Confyn ap Gwerystan. She had chil- 
dren by both husbands, which oecasioned after- 
wards great disturbances and civil commotions in 
Wales, the issue of both adventures pretending a 


right of succession to the principality of South 
Wales. 


AEDAN AP BLEGORED. 


E\pWaAL, Prince of North Wales, being killed 
in the battle against Swane, and having no other 
issue than Iago, who was a minor, and too young 
to take upon him the government ; and Meredith, 
Prince of South Wales, dying without any other 
issue than a daughter, caused very heavy quarrels 
and contentions among the Welsh, several without 
any colour of right, putting in their claim and pre- 
tensions to the government. In North Wales, 


Conan the son of Howel, and Aedan the son of 


Blegored, were the chief aspirers to that princi- 
pality; and because they could not agree who 
should be the man, they fairly consented to try the 
matter im open field, where Conan had the misfor- 
tune to be slain; and so Aedan was victoriously 
proclaimed Prince of North Wales. But who tis 
Aedan was descended from, or what colour of pre- 


A.D.1008, 
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tence he could lay to the principality, cannot be as 
much as guessed at, there being none of that name 
to be met with in any Welsh records, excepting 
that Blegored, who is mentioned in the line of 
Howel Dda, whose estate and quality was too . 
mean, that his posterity should lay any claim to 
the principality of Wales. But be that how it will, 
Aedan, after his victory over Conan ap Howel, was 
owned Prince by the North Wales men, over whom 
he bore rule for the space of twelve years; though 
besides his conquest of Conan ap Howel, there being 
nothing recorded of him, excepting his being slain, 
together with his four sons, by Llewelyn ap Sitsyllt:. 
But whilst the Welsh were in this inconstant and 
unsettled condition, the Scots in Ireland began to 
grow powerful, and having destroyed the town and 
country of Develyn, they took Gulfath and Ubiad, 
two Irish lords, prisoners, whose eyes they most in-. 
humanly put out. The Danes also, who had lately 
made their incursions into South Wales, began now 
to molest the English; having landed in the West, 
passed through the counties of Somerset, Dorset, 
Hampshire, and Sussex, destroying and burning all 
before them. Having advanced without any op- 
position, as far as the river Medway, they laid siege 
to Rochester, which the Kentish men endeavouring 
to preserve, assembled themselves together, and gave. 
the Danes battle, but were vanquished in the un- 
dertaking. King Edelred was then in Cumberland, 
where the Danes were more numerously planted, 
which country he kept quiet and in subjection. 
But in the mean time another army of Danes land-— 
ed in the West, against whom the country people 
of Somersetshire assembling themselves, shewed 
their readiness to attack them, but wanting a head 
to direct them, were easily put to their heels, and 
the Danes ruled and commanded the country at 
their pleasure. The King being sorely vexed at the 
insolencies and restless depredations of the Danes, © 
thought convenient to strengthen himself by some 
powerful affinity, and to that end, sendsambassadors 
to Richard, duke of Normandy, desiring his daugh- 
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ter Emma in: marriage, and succours to repel the 
Danish incursions. Here it is observable, that as 
‘the Saxons being formerly called over as friends and 
allies to the well-meaning Britains, violently and 
_ ‘wrongfully possessed themselves of the greatest 
part of the Island; so now the Normans being in- 
vited to aid the English against the Danes, took so 
good a liking to the country, that they never gave 
over their design of gaining it, till at last they be- 
came conquerors of the whole Island. The mischief 
of calling in the Normans, though foretold to King 


Adelred, he was so far concerned about the present - 


‘calamities received by the Danes, that he was deaf 
to all futurities, how dangerous and mischievous 
soever they might prove. And therefore being 
pufted) up with hopes of increase of strength by 
this new atfinity, he sent private letters to all cities 
and towns throughout his dominions, where the 
Danes were quartered, requiring them all upon St. 
Brice’s night to massacre the Danes, which was ac- 
cordingly ‘performed with much unanimity and 
secresy., [his cruel disaster was so far from dis- 


couraging the Danes, that they now began to vow: 
a D 2 y & : 


the eradication of the English nation, and to re- 
venge that unmanly massacre of their countrymen; 


to which end they landed in Devonshire, and over- _ 
running the country with fire and sword, spared — 


nothing that had the least spark of life in it. The 
city of Exeter they razed to the ground, and slew 
Hugh the Norman, whom the Queen had recom- 
mended to the government of it. To prevent their 
further incursions, Almarus, Earl of Jevon, gar 
thered a greatarmy out of Hampshire and Wiltshire, 
and the country thereabouts, and marched with a 
resolution stoutly to oppose the Danes, who put 
Almarus to flight, and pursued him to Wilton and 
Salisbury, which being ransacked and plundered, 


they carried the pillage thereof triumphantly to 


their ships. 


G1 


The next year Swane, -a prince of great repute in A-D.1004. 


Denmark, landed upon the coast of Norfolk. and 
laid siege to Norwich, and wasted the country 
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‘ thereabouts. But Wolfkettel, duke of that coun- 


try, being too weak to oppose him, thought it most 
convenient to make a peace with the Dane, which 
was quickly broke; and then Swane marched pri- 
vately to Thetford, which after he had spoiled and 
ransacked, he returned) with his prey to his ships. 
Wolfkettel hearing this, privately drew up his 
forces, and stoutly marched against the enemy ; 
but being far inferior in number, the Danes got the 
day, and afterwards sailed to their own country, 
Within two years after, the Danes returned again, 
bringing with them their usual companions,—the 


“fire, the sword, and the spoil, and landed at Sand- 


wich; which after they had burnt and pillaged, they 
sailed to the Isle of Wight, where they took up their 


winter-quarters till Christmas: and then coming 


from thence, they over-ran, by several parties, the 
countries of Hampshire and Berkshire, as far as 
Reading, Wallingford and Colsey ; devouring up, 
for want of other plunder, all the provisions and 
victuals they fouud in the houses, and retributed 
the same with fire and sword at their departure. In 
their return they met with the army of the West 
Saxons, near Essington; but this consisting only 
of a raw and unexperienced rabble, they easily 
broke through, and passing triumphantly by the 
gates of Winchester, they got safe with great booty 
to the Isle of Wight. King Adelred all this while 
lay at his manor-house in Shropshire, much troubled 
and concerned at these uninterrupted devastations 
of the Danes. But the nobility of England, rather 
to save some than lose all they possessed, bought 
their peace of the Danes for the sum of £30,000 5 
during which interval, King Adelred rousing his 
drooping spirits, ordained, that every three: hun- 
dred hides of land, one hide being as much as one 
plough can sufficiently till, through his dominions, 
should man out a ship, and every eight hides a 
corslet and a helmet; besides which, the king had 
no inconsiderable navy sent him from Normandy. 
This fleet when rendezvoused at Sandwich, seemed 
terrible in those days, and was the greatest that 
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ever before then rode upon the British sea. And 
now, one might have thought, that all things would 
go well with the English, when of a sudden another 
cloud appears ; for one Wilnot, a nobleman of Sus- 
sex, being banished by King Adelred, got to-sea 
with a small number of ships, and practised piracy 
along the coasts of Britain, and mightily annoyed 
all merchants and passengers.. Brightrych, bro- 
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ther to the traitorous Edric, Earl of Mercia, think- A.D.1008, 


ing to advance his reputation by some signal exploit, 
promised to bring Wilnot dead or alive before him: 
to which end, he sets forth with a considerable 
fleet, which meeting witha terrible storm, was by 
the tempest driven back, and wrecked upon the 


shores; so that a great number of the ships were. 


lost, and the rest burnt by Wilnot and his com- 
pany. Brightrych being abashed with this unfor- 
tunate beginning, returned ingloriously by the 
_ Thames back to London; so that this great pre- 
paration against the Danes was dashed to pieces, 
and came to nothing. 
The Danes were not ignorant of the misfortune 
the English received by this storm, and without 
any further enquiry, landed at Sandwich, and so 
passed on to Canterbury, which they intended to 
destroy, was by the citizens bought off for £3000. 
Passing from thence through Kent, Sussex and 
Hampshire, they came to Berkshire, where King 
Edelred at length met with them, and purposing 
resolutely to set upon them, was by the cunning 
insinuations and subtile arguments of the traitor Ed- 
_ric dissuaded from fighting. ‘he Danes being thus 
delivered from the danger which they certainly ex- 
pected, passed on joyfully by the city of London, 


‘1009, 


and with great booty returned to their ships. The 


next year they landed again at Ipswich, upon As- 
cension day, where Wolfkettel entertained them 
with a sharp encounter; but being overpowered by 
number, he was forced to draw back, and yield the 
day to the Danes. Passing from thence to Cam- 
bridge, they met with Ethelstan, King Edelred’s 
nephew by his sister, who with an army was come 
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to oppose them; but the Danes proving too power- 
ful, he with many other noblemen. were slain; 
among whom were duke Oswyn, and the Earls Ed- 
wynand Wolfrike. From hence they passed through 
Essex, leaving no manner of cruelty and barbarity 
unpractised, and returned laden with booty to their 


ships, which lay in the Thames. But they could 


not contain themselves long in their vessels; and 
therefore sallying out, they passed by the river side 
to Oxford, which they ransacked over again; ad- 
ding to nine prey, Buckingham, Rediord, Linade 
ford, and Northamptonshire; and having accom- 
plished that year’s cruelties, at Christmas they 
returned to their ships. Yet the prey of the country, 
from the Trent southward, would not satisfy these 
unmerciful barbarians ; but as soon as the season 
gave them leave to peep out of their dens, they 
Jaid siege to the city of Canterbury, which being 
delivered up by the treachery of Almarez, the arch. 


deacon, was condemned to blood and gules and. 


Alfege, the archbishop, carried prisoner to the Da- 
nish fleet, where he was at length most cruelly put 
to death. The next year Swane, king of Denmark, 
caine up the Humber, and landedat Gainsborough; 
whither repaired to him Uthred, Earl of Northum- 


_berland, with-his people, the inhabitants of Lind- 


sey, with all the countries northward of Watling- 
street, being a highway, crossing from the east to 
the west sea, and gave their oath and hostages to 
obey him. Whereupon, King Swane,. perceiving 
his undertaking to prove so fortunate beyond ex- 
pectatiou, committed the care of his fleet to his 
son Canute, and marched himself first to Oxford, 
and then to Winchester; which cities, whether for 
fear of further calamities, readily acknowledged 
him for their king. From thence he marched tor 
London, where King Edelred then lay, and which 
was so stoutly defende d by the citizens, that he 
was like to effect nothing against that town; and 
therefore he directed his course to Wallingford and 
Bath, where the principal men of West Saxon 
yielded him. subjection. The Londoners too, at 
last, fearing his fury and displeasure, made their 
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peace, and sent him hostages ; which city being 
received to mercy; Swane, from that time was ac- 
counted King of all England. King Edeldred per- 
ceiving all his affairs in England to go against him, 
and his authority and government reduced to so 
narrow a compass, having sent his queen, with his 
two sons Edward and Altred, to Normandy, he 
thought convenient within a while after to follow 
himseif. Being honourably received by his brother- 
in-law Richard; he had not been there long, but 
news arrived of the death of Swane, and that he 
was desired by the English to return. to his king- 
dom. Being animated and comforted with this 


75 


surprising news, he set forward with a great army _ 


for Engiand, and landing at Lindsey, he cruelly 
harassed that province, by reason that it had owned 
subjection to Canute the son of Swane, whom the 
Daues had elected king in his father’s stead. King 
Canute being at Ipswich, and certified of the arrival 
of King Edelred, and the devastation of Lindsey ; 
fearing that his authority was going down the wind, 
barbarously cut off the hands and noses of all the 
hostages he received from the English, and pre- 
sently sailed for Denmark. And whilst England 
was in this general confusion, there fell out no less 
a storm in Ireland; for Brian, king of that island, 
and his son Murcath, with other kings of the coun- 
try subject to Brian, joined their forces against Su- 
tric, the son of Abloic, king of Dublin, and Mail- 
morda, king of Lagenes. Sutric being of’ himself 
too weak to encounter so numerous a multitude, 
hired all the pirates and rovers who cruised upon the 
- Seas, and then gave Brian battle, who, with his 
son Murcath, was slain; and on the other side, 
Mailmorda, and Broderic, general of the auxiliaries. 

But Canute, though he was in a manner forced to 
forsake England upon the recalling of King Edelred, 
yet hedid not abandon all his pretence to the king- 
dom; and therefore the next year he came to renew 
his claim, and landed with.a strong fleet in West 
Sex, where he exercised very great hostility. To 
prevent his incursions, Edric and Edmund bastard- 
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son to Edelred, raised their forces separately ; but: 
when both armies were united, they durst not, whe- 
ther for fear, or the dissention of the two generals, 
fight with the Danes. Edimund therefore passed to 
the North, and joined with Uthred duke of Nor- 
thumberland, and both together descended and 
spoiled Stafford, Leicester, and Shropshire. On 
the other side, Canute marched forcibly through 
Buckingham, Bedford Huntingtonshire, and so by 
Stafford passed toward York, whither Uthred has- 
tened, finding no other remedy, submitted himself, 


_ with all the Northumbrians, to Canute, giving hos- 
tages for the performance of what they then agreed 


upon. But nevertheless this submission, Uthred was 
treacherously slain, not without the permission of 
Canute, and hisdukedom bestowed upon one Egrick 
a Dane; whereupon Edmund left them, and went to 
his father, who lay sick at London. Canute return- 
ing to his ships presently followed and sailed up 
the Thames towards London; but before he could 
draw nigh the city, King Edelred was dead ; hav-- 
ing prolonged a long and troublesome reign for 
thirty seven years. After his decease, the English _ 
nobility chose his base son Edmund, for his eminent 
strength and hardiness in war, surnamed Ironside, 
for their king. Upon this, Canute brought his whole 
fleet up the river to London, and having cut a deep 
trench round about the town, invested it on all 
sides; but being valourously repulsed by the de- 
fendants, he detached the best part of his army to 
fight with Edmund, who was marching to raise the . 
siege; and both armies coming to battle at Promian, 
by Gillingham, Canute with his Danes were put to 
flight. but as soon as time and opportunity would 


give hin leave to increase his forces, Canute gave — 


J¢dmund a second battle’at Caerstane; but Edric, 
Almar and Algar, under hand siding with the Danes, 
Edmund was hard put to it, to maintain the fight 
obstinately, till night and weariness parted them. 
Both armies having sufficiently suffered in this ac- 
tion, Edmund went to West-Sex, to reinforce him- 
self, and the Danes returned to the siege of London, 
where Edmund quickly followed, raised the siege, _ 
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and forced Canute and his Danes confusedly to be- 
take themselves to their ships, and then entered 
‘triumphantly into the city. ‘Two days after, pass- 
ing the Thames at Brenttord, he fel] upon the ene- 
mies backs; by which lucky opportunity obtaining 
a considerable victory, he returned again to raise 
recruits among the West-Saxons. Canute upon Ed- 
niund’s removal, appeared again before London, and 
invested it by landand water; but allin vain; the be- 


siegéd so manfully and resolutely defending them-. 


selves, that it was impracticable to master the town 
before Edmund could come to the relief of it. And 
this they presently experienced; for Edmund, after 
having augmented his forces, crossed again the 
Thames at Brentford, and came to Kent in pursuit 
ot Canute, who, upon engaging, was so shamefully 
defeated at first, and his men put to that terrible 
flight, that there wanted nothing of a full and ab- 


solute victory, but the true loyalty of the traitor. 


Edric, who perceiving the victory to incline to 
Edmund, and the Danes like to receive their mortal 
and final blow, cried aloud, Fled Engle, Fled Engle, 
Edmund is dead, and thereupon fled with that part 
of the army under his command, leaving the king 
overpowered: with number... By this désértion the 
Euglish were at the last overthrown, and a great 
number slain; among whom were Duke Edmund, 
Duke Alfric, Duke Godwyn, and Ulfkettel, the 
valiant Duke of the East-Angles, together with all 
the English cavalry, and a great part of the nobi- 
lity. After this victory, Canute marched trium- 
phantly to: London, and was crowned king; but 
i-dmund preparing to try his fortune in another field, 
-Mhustered together all the forces he could, and meet- 
ing with Canute in Glocestershire, intended to give 
him battle: but considering what cruel and unna- 
tural bloodshed had already happened, both gene- 
‘als agreed to put an end to their tedious quarrel 
by single combat; and the place being appointed, 
Edmund and Canute fell to it very vigorously, till at 
last Canute perceivingitimpracticable to vanquisha 
man of Ironsides valour, laid down his weapon, mov- 
“ing this composition to divide the kingdom fairly be- 
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twixt them: Edmund was not displeased at the 
offer, and therefore both parties submitted to this 
decision, that Edmund should rule the West-Saxons 
and the South; Canutein Merciaand all the North; 
and so they parted friends, Canute, moving to Lon- 
don, and Edmund to Oxford. But Edric was not 
pleased that Edmund should have any share at all 
of the government, and therefore he 1s resolved to 
conspire against his life, and to deliver the whole 
kingdom of England into the hands of Canute; of 
whom he might reasonably expect for this, and 
other traitorous services, a very ample and an an- 
swerable return. This he committed to one of his 
own sons to put in execution, an imp of the old 
stock, and one early versed in wicked and traitorous 
designs; who perceiving the king go to stool, 
thrust a sharp knife up his fundament, of which 
wound he presently died. Edric being quickly 
certified of the fact, posted it up to London, and 
with great joy and loud acclamations came to Cnute 
greeting him as sole king of England, and withal, 
telling him in what manner, and by whose means 
his old enemy King Edmund was assassinated and 
killed at Oxford. Canute, though pleased at the 
death of Edmund, was a person of greater honour 
than to commend so horrible a deed, though done 
to an enemy, and therefore told Edric, that.he would 
without fail take care to reward him, as his deserts 


required, and would advance him above all the no- 
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bility of England, which was. quickly performed, 
his head being placed upon the highest tower in 
London, for a terror to such villainous traitors to 
their king. Edric being thus deservedly disap- 
pointed of the mighty thoughts he entertained of 
greatness, upon the advancement of King Canute, 
this generous Dane scorned his baseness, and so 
having paid him a traitor’s reward, caused execution 
to be done upon all Edric’s accomplices, and 
those that consented to the base murder of that 
brave Prince King Edmund. 

About the same time there happened no small di- 


sturbance and commotions in Wales; Llewelyn ap. 


Sitsyllt having for some years sat still and quiet, be- 
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gan now to bestir himself; and having drawn all his 
forces together, marched against Aeden, who forci- 
bly and without any legal pretence, had entered 
upon, and for all this time had kept himself in the 
government of North Wales, Aedan would not easi- 
ly eject himself from what had been so long in his 


possession to maintain which, he gave Llewelyn. 


battle: But the day going againsthim, himself, with 
his four sons, were slain upon the spot; upon which 
Llewelyn, without any regard had to lago the son 
of Edwal the right heir, took upon himself the titie 
and authority of Prince of all Wales. His pretence 
to North Wales, was, as being decended from Trawst 
daughter to Elis, second son to Anarawd, who was 
the eldest son of Roderic the Great; and to South 
Wales, as having married Angharad the only daugh- 
ter of Meredith Prince of South Wales; by virtue 
of which pretensions he assumed to himself the 
government of all Wales. 


LLEWELYN AP SITSYLLT, 


JULEWELYN having, as is said, taken upon him 
the general government. of Wales, managed his 
charge with such prudence and moderation, that the 
country ina short time became very flourishing and 
prosperous; peace and tranquility being established 
produced plenty and increase of all things necessary 
to human subsistence: For there was none that 
could lay any claim or pretence to either of the 
principalities, excepting Iago the son of Edwal, who 
was indeed lawful heir of North Wales; but either 
too weak to withstand, or unwilling to disturb 
Llewelyn’s title, he lay quiet for a time expecting a 
better opportunity to recover his right. In the 
mean time, Canute being crowned king of all Eng- 
land, marries Emma the widow of King Edelred ; 
and for the better securing the English crown to 
himself and his heirs, he thought it expedient to 
dispatch Edmund and Edward the sons of Ironside 
out of the way. But lest such an execrable fact 
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should seem too black to be done in England, he 
sent the two youths so Solomon King of Hungary, 
willing him to use some Convenient opportunity to 
take away their lives; which seemed to Solomon 
so very unnatural, that instead of complying with 
Canute’s request, he educated and brought them up 
as his own children. But Canute imagined now 
that his fear was over, and his business effectually 
finished; so that he could the more boldly demand 
of his subjects, what either his necessity or curiosity 
would prompt him to. And reflecting with himself, 
what excessive expence he had been at in the con- 
quest of England, was resolved that the English 
should repay him; and therefore required a subsidy 
of seventy two thousand pounds, besides, eleven 
thousand, which the city of London contributed. 
The same time Meyric the son of Arthfael, a person 
of quality in Wales, rebelled, and raised an army 
against Prince Llewelyn, who no sooner appeared 
in the field to quell his male-contented General, 
but Manfully slew him with his own hand, and 
easily discomfited his followers. The same time 
Canute sailed over into Denmark, and made war 
upon the -Vandals, who, for all that they hada 


_ greater army in the field, were overcome by the 


A.D.1020 . 


incomparable valour of earl Godwyn ;, for which 
famous action Canute had the English in great es- 
teem ever after. 

But Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, though he had 
lately quelled the rebels headed by Meyric, was 
now to encounter with another difficulty, which 
seemed to threaten greater disturbance and trou- 
ble to him: fora certain person of a mean quality 
in Scotland, coming to South Wales, assumed the 
name of Run, and gave out that he was the son of 
Meredith Prince of South-Wales; to whom joined 
a great number of the nobility, who had no great 


affection to Llewelyn, and proclaimed Run Prince 


of South Wales, Llewelyn being then in North 
Wales, and certified of this famous impostor, draw- 
ing his army together, marched to meet him; who 
with the whole strength of South Wales, then lay. 

at Abergwili, where he waited the arrival of Llewe- — 
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lyn. When both armies were ready to join battle 
Run makes a vaunting speech to his soldiers, as- 
suring them ef victory; and so persuading them 
courageously to fall on, privately himself retired 
out of harm’s way; there one might have observed 
on the one side a valiant army under a cowardly 
general, and on the other part a valiant and a noble 
commader engaging with a slow and a faint-hear- 
tedarmy ; for Llewelyn, iikea bold and courageous 
prince, ventured into the midst of his enemies, whilst 
Run privately sneaked off out of all danger; ‘and. 
the South Wales men were more fierce and eager in 
the cause of a pretender than the North Wales men 
to maintain the quarrel of a prince of their own 
blood. But after great slaughter on both sides, the 
North Wales men calling to mind the several vic- 
tories they had obtained, and withal being ina very 
great measure animated by the incomparable valour 
of their prince, fell on so warmly, that they put 
their enemies to flight, and pursued Run so close, 
that notwithstanding his several shifts, he was at 
lest overtaken and slain. Llewelyn, after this victory 
returned laden with spoil,into North Wales, and for 
some time lived peaceably and without disturbance: 
But the next year Howel and Meredith, the sons of 
Edwyn, conspired against him and slew him, leav- 
ing behind him a son called Gryffith ap Llewelyn, 
who atterwards, though not immediately, ascended 
to the principality of North Wales. | 


IAGO AP EDWAL. 


AFTER the death of Llewelyn, Iago the son of 


Edwal, the true heir to the principality of North 
Wales, who had been all this time wrongtully kept 


from it, thought this the best opportunity to enter 


upon his right, by reason of the minority of Gry- 
fith, the son of Llewelyn; upon which pretence 
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likewise Rytherch, the son of lestyn, forcibly as- 
sumed the principality of South Wales. About the 
same time Canute, King of England, sailed over to 
Denmark and Sw eden, against “Ulf and Alaf, who 
had moved the Finlanders against him ; whom he 
subdued with the loss of a great part of his army, 
as well English as Danes. Within a while.after his 
return to England, he made avery pompous and 
magnificent journey to Rome; more to satisfy his 
ainbitious temper, and to signify to the world his 


greatness aud might, which he expressed by his 


costly presents and princely behaviour, than auy 


way to make atonement for the oppression and 


_ bloodshed, by which he had established himself in 


his kingdom: for what holiness and mortification 
he had learnt at Rome, presently appeared upon 


_ his return to England; for upon no provocation, 
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he marched with an army into Scotland, and forced 
Malcolm, the king thereof, together with Molbeath 
and Jermare, the. kings of the Orkneys and Ewist, 
to do him homage. 

But the affairs of Wales were at this time very 
turbulent and uneasy; for Howel and Meredith, 
after the murder of Prince Llewelyn, expected: to 
enjoy some part of his principality themselv es; but 
finding Jago to have seized upon North Wales, and 
Rytherch upon South Wales, and withal perceiving 
their own power too weak to oppose their designs, 
they invited over the Irish-Scots, to their aid against 
Rytherch ap lestyn, Prince of South Wales. By 
the help of these, Howel and Meredith prevailed 
over Rytherch, who being at length slam, they 
jointly took upon them the rule and. government of 
South Wales. But this was not a sufficient title to 


, establish them so firmly init, that their usurpation 


would not be called m question; for the sons of 
Rytherch, presently after their father’s death, ga- 
thered their forces: together to fight with the bro- 
thers Howel and Meredith, who met at Hyarthwy ; - 
where a cruel battle was fought, called Gwaith 
Hyarthwy; and at last thesons of Rytherch were put 
to fheht. But though these victories, the one over » 
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Rytherch, and the second over his sons, seemed in 

a great measure to favour Howel and Meredith's 
pretence to, and establishment in the principality, A.D. 1033. 
yet so unpardonable a crime, as the murder of Lle- 
welyn, aprince of such extraordinary qualities, could 

not remain long unrevenged; for the sons of Conan 

the son of Sitsylit, Prince Llewelyn’s brother, were 
resolved to return their uncle’s murder upon the two 
usurpers. which ina short time they eftected against 
Meredith, who met with the same end from the sous 

of Conan, that he had formerly inflicted upon Lle- 
welyn. But these civil discords in Wales were 1034. 
quickly discovered by the English, who taking ad- 
vantage of so fair an opportunity, entered with a 
great army into the land of Gwent, where after 
they had committed considerable waste for some 
time, Caradoc, the son of Rytherch ap lestyn, gave 
them battle, but was in that engagement unhappily | 
slain. And shortly afterwards died King Canute, the 1038. 
most famous and mightiest prince then in the west- 

ern parts of the world; whose dominions extended 
over all Sweden, from Germany almost to the north 
Pole ; together with the kingdoms of Norway and 
Denmark, and the noble Island of Britain. ‘To him 
succeeded his son Harold, for his swiftness, sur- 
named Harefvot, begotten upon Alwyn, the daugh- 

ter of Duke Alselyn; though several stood firmly 

for Hardycanute, his other son by Emma, who was 
then in Denmark. But Harold being once advan- 

ced to the throne, took care to establish himself as 
firmly as he could in it; and to that end, thought 

it expedient to banish out of his dominions his mno- 
ther-in-law Emma, who was restless to promote the 
interest of her own son Hardycanute, and to bring 
him to the crown of England. 

And whilst Harold was by these measures settled 4.p.1037. 

in his throne, lagoap Edwal was just upon the point 

of losing his principality of North Wales; for Gry- 
fith, the son of Llewelyn ap Sitsyllt, sometime 
_ Prince of North Wales, having once hinted a rebel- 
lion against Iago, was so generally encouraged, and 
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universally followed by all people, for the love they 
bore to his father; that in a short time his army 
mounted to an invincible number. However, lago 
was not so thoroughly affrighted, that he would de- 
liver up his principality without drawing a sword 
forit; but providing for himself as well as he could, 
and drawing together what forces he was able, he 
gave Gryftith battle ; but his number being far too 
weak to oppose so great an army as sided with Gry- 
ffith, was presently overpowered and put to the 
rout, and himself slain, leaving after him a son call- 
ed Conan, by his wife Avandred, daughter to Gweir 
the son of Pyll. 


GRYFFITH AP LLEWELYN. 


IAGO ap Edwal being killed, Gryffith ap Lle- 
welyn was received with loud acclamations, and . 
joytully saluted Prince of North Wales; who tread- 
ing in his father’s steps, behaved himself in his go- 
vernment with that prudence and conduct, that he 
manfully defended his country from the frequent 
invasions of the English and Danes: for he was 
scarce settled in his throne, when these inveterate 
enemies of the Welsh entered in an hostile manner 
into Wales, and advanced as far as Crosford upon 
the Severn, where Gryffith met them, and forced 
them shamefully to fly, and retire back to their own 
country. From thence Gryffith passed to Llanba- 
darn Vawr, in Cardiganshire, which he laid in 


ashes; and afterwards marched through all the 


country of South Wales, receiving of the people 
oaths of fidelity and subjection to him. In the 
mean time, Howel ap Edwyn, Prince of South Wales, 
fled to Edwyn, brother to Leofric, Earl of Chester, 
and prevailed with him to come with an army con- 
sisting of English and Danes, to his aid against 
Gryffith, who meeting his enemies in the field, 
easily overcame them, Edwyn being slain upon the 
spot, and Howel forced to preserve his life by flight. 
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After which victory, Gryffith having reduced all 

the country of Wales to subjection, returned again 

to North Wales. But Howel, as soon as he could A.D.1039. 
recover himself, and recruit his army, entered again | 
into South Wales, intending the recovery of that 
principality, which he was now so well assured of, 
that he brought his wife with him to the field, to 
let her see how easily he could conquer and over- 
come Prince Gryffith. But too great an assurance 
of victory seldom proves prosperous; which Howel 
presently experienced; for Gryffith meeting with 
him at Pencadair, gave him so warm an entertain- 
ment, that he was forced presently to take his heels, 
which however could not so well secure him, but 
that he was narrowly pursued, and his wife, who- 
was to be entertained with the conquest of Gryfith, 
on the contrary, saw herself taken prisoner by him, 
and forced to comply so far to his humour, as to be 
his concubine. 

The same time Harold King of England died, and 
was succeeded by his brother Hardycanute, a Prince 
very famous for hospitality, and a great lover of 
good chear, having his table covered four times a 
day, with great plenty and variety of dishes, with 
other superfluities for all comers. But he likewise 
dying at Lambeth after two years reign, the En- 
glish agreed to send for Alfred the eldest son of 
Edelred from Normandy, and to make him king. 
This message by no means pleased Earl Godwyn, a 
man of great sway now in England ; who knowing 
Alfred to be a person of greater spirit than to per- 
mit him to domineer as he pleased, endeavoured all 
he could to dissuade the English from sending for 
Alfred. Heshewed them how dangerous it was to 
permit a warlike nation to take root in their coun- 
try, and how well Alfred was accompanied with 
Normans, to whom he had promised the chief 
places and rule of the kingdom; by which and 
other like insinuations he so disgusted the English 
nobility against the Normans, that to diminish 
their number, they put every tenth man to death. 
But seeing this was not suflicient, they acted the 
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same part over again, and tythed them a second 
time; and being highly enraged against the Nor- 
mans, they led Alfred, who had brought them over 
from Gilford, where this execution was committed, 
to Gillingham, where having put out his eyes, they 
removed him to Ely, and there at length pitifully 
murdered him. Then they sent for Edward out 
of Normandy, and made him king, who, according 
to his promise to Earl Godwyn, married his daugh- 
ter Edith, a lady much commended not only for 
beauty, modesty, and other feminine qualifications, 
but also beyond what is requisite for a woman, 
learning. But King Edward did not deal so favour- 
ably with her brother Swayn, son to Karl Godwyn, 
who upon some distaste was banished England, and 
thereupon forced to betake himself to Baldwyn earl 
of Flanders, by whom he was very honourable re- 
ceived. | 7 
These trouble and revolutions in England were 
succeeded by others of no less concequence in Wales. 
For Howel, not brooking to be kept so shamefully 
out of his kingdom, returns again the third time 
into South Wales, where he had not continued long, 
but a great number of strangers landed in the West 
of Wales, and advancing farther into the country, 
pillaged and destroyed all places they came to. 
Howel, though desirous to reserve his army to fight 
with Prince Gryffith, yet could not behold his 
country so miserably wasted and over-run by stran- 


gers, and thinking moreover, that by so charitable ~ 


an action he should win the universal love of the 
South Wales men, drew up his forces against them, 
and overtaking them at Pwll Vynach, forced them 
with much loss, to retire to their ships; which ac- 
tion was called in Welsh, Gwaith Pwil Vynach. 
At the same time Conan the son of Iago ap Edwal, 
who was forced for fear of Prince Grytfith to flee to 
Ireland, with the forces of Alfred king of Dublin, 
whose daughter named Ranulph he had married, 
landed in North Wales; and having by some trea- 
cherous stratagem taken Gryffith, triumphantly 
carried him prisoner towards his ships. ‘This un- 
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happy accident being discovered, and publickly 
known, the North Wales men did rise on a suden, 
and so unexpectedly overtook the Irish, that thy ea- 
sily recovered their Prince, and drove his enemies 
with great slaughter to their ships; who, without 
any farther consultation, were glad+to strike sail 
with Conan for Ireland, And now Wales, both 
North and South, is free from all foreign invasion, 


and Howel, as yet to weak to dispute his title with 
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Gryfiith; so that the next year could be subject A.D.1042, 


to no great action, in which nothing happened re- 
markable, saving the death of Howel the son of 
Owen Lord of Glamorgan, a man of great quality 
and esteem in Wales, But as soon as Howel could 


call in his Danes, to whom he added all the forces 1043, 


he could raise in South Wales ; he intended present- 
ly to march against Prince Gryffith. But he being 
aware aforehand to what end those levies were de- 
signed, prepared against the ensuing storm ; and to 
avert the war from his own country, marched cou- 
rageously te South Wales, not fearing to face an en- 
emy whom he had shamefully vanquished twice al- 
ready. Both armies being joined, Gryffith easily 
overcame, and pursued Howel as far as the spring- 
head of the river Towy, where aftera long anda 
bloody fight, Howel was at last slain, and’ his army 
so universally routed that few escaped with their 
lives.. But though, Howel was dead yet there re- 
mained still more pretenders to the principality of 
South Wales; so that. Gryffith was in no great 
prospect to enjuy the same peaceably: for as soon 
as it was published that Howel’s army was defeated, 
and himself slain, Rytherch and Rhys, the sons of 
Rytherch ap Iestyn, put in their claim to South 
Wales in right of their father, who had once enjoy- 
ed the sovereignty of that country. And in order 
to the recovery of the same, they drew together a 
great army, consisting partly of strangers, and 
partly of such as they could raise in Gwentland and 
Glamorgan, and marched to fight with Gryffith. 
The Prince, according to his usual manner, detract- 
ed no time, but animating and solacing his soldiers, 
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with the remembrance of their former victories and 
conquests, bid the enemies battle, which proved so 
very bloody and terrible, that nothing could part 
them beside the darkness of the night. This battle 
so tired and tamed both armies, that neither was 
very desirous of another engagement; and so one 
being unwilling to set upon the other, they both 
agreed to return to their own habitations. The same 
time, Joseph, bishop of Teilo, or Llandaf, died at 
Rome. But both armies being separated, Prince 
Grytfith enjoyed a quiet and unmolested possession 
of all Wales for about two years ; after which, the 
gentry of Ystrad Towy treacherously slew 140 of 
the choice of his army, which he took in so high 
an indignation, that to revenge their death, he des- 
troyed all Dyfed and Ystrad ‘Towy. : 3 
About the same time, Lothen and Hyrling, two 
Danish pirates, with a great number of Danes, 
landed at Sandwich, and having plundered the town, 
returned again to their ships, and sailed for Hol- 
land, where they sold the booty they had taken, 
and then returned to their own country. Shortly 
afterwards, Earl Swayn came out of Denmark with 
eight ships, and returned to England, and coming 
to his father’s house, at Pevenese, humbly requested 
of his father and his brothers Harold and Tostie, to 
endeavour his reconciliation with the king. Earl 
Beorned too promised to intercede for him, and go- 
ing to Swayn’s fleet to sail to Sandwich, where the 
King then lay, he was by the way most treacherous- 
ly and ungratefully murdered, and. his body cast 
upon the shore, which lay there exposed, till his 
friends hearing of the fact, came and carried it to 
Winchester, and buried it by the body of King Ca- 
nute, Beorned’s uncle. Swayn having committed this 


most detestable murder, put himself again under the 


protection of the earl of Flanders, not daring to 
shew his face in England, till his father by ear- 


nest mediation wrought his peace with the king. 


This year Conan the son of Iago raised again an 


army of his friends in Ireland, and sailed towards 


Wales, purposing to recover his inheritance in that _ 
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‘Country. But when he was come near the Welsh 
coast, there suddenly arose sucha violent storm, 
that his fleét was presently scattered, and most of 
his ships lost, which rendered this expedition In- 


effectual. About the same time, Robert archbishop | 


of Canterbury impeached Earl Godwyn and his sons 
Swayn and Harold of treason, and the queen of 
adultery, and upon the account of their non- appear- 
ance when cited before the peers at Glocester, the 
queen was divorced, and Godwyn and his sons ban- 
ished, who with his son Swayn fled to Flanders, 
and Harold toIreland. But these unlucky clashings, 
and the many troubles that ensued thereupon, hap- 
pened upon this occasion. Eustace, earl of Bologne 
being married to Goda ihe king’s sister, came over 
this year to England to pay king Edward a visit, 
and in his return to Canterbury, » one of his retinue 
forcibly demanding a lodging, provoked the master 
of the house so far, as by chance or anger to kill 
him. Eustace, upon this affront, returns back to 
the king, and by the insinuations of the archbishop, 
makes a loud complaint against the Kentish-men ; 
to repress whose insolencies, earl Godwyn is com- 
manded to raise forces, which he refusing to do, for 
the kindness he bore to his countrymen of Kent, 
the King summonses a parliament at Glocester; and 


commands Godwyn to appear there. But he mis- 


trusting either his own cause, or the malice of his 
adversaries, gathered a powerful army out of his 
own and his sons earldoms, and marched towards 
Glocester, giving out that their forces were to go 
against the Welsh, who intended to invade the 
Marshes. But King Edward being satisfied by the 
Welsh, that they had no such design i in hand, com- 
manded Godwyn to dismiss his army, and to appear 
himself to answer to the articles exhibited against 
him. Godwyn refusing to obey, the king by the 


advice of earl Lieafricks summoned an assembly at’ 


London, whither a great number of forces arrived 
from Mercia, which ‘Godwyn perceiving, and with- 


al, finding himself unable to withstand the king’s 
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proceedings, privately retired with his sons out of 
the kingdom, and fled into Flanders. Whereupon 
the king issued out an edict, proclaiming Godwyn 
and his. sons out-laws, and then confiscating their 
estates, bestowed them upon others of his nobility. 

And, to pursue his displeasure the farther, he di- 
vorced his queen Edith, earl Godwyn’'s daughter, | 
and committed her to a cloister, where in a mean 
condition she spent some part of her life. In the 
distribution of the forfeited estates, Adonan obtained 


-the earldoms of Devon and Dorset, and Algar the 


son of Leofric, that of Harold. But Godwyn could 
not patiently behold his estate bestowed upon ano- 
ther, and therefore having hired some men and ships 
mn Flanders, he sailed to the Isle of Wight, where 
after that he had made a sufficient havock, he put 
in at Portland, which he treated after the same man- 
ner. lhe same time Harold having sailed from Ire- 
land, at length met his father, and then with their 
united navy, they burnt Preveneseny, Romney, 
Heath, Folkstone, Dover and Sandwich, and enter- 
ing the Thames, they destroyed Cheppy, and burnt. 
the king’s house at Middletown. Then they sailed 
up the river towards London, where the king’s army 
being ready to oppose them, a treaty of peace was 
by the means of bishop Stigand agreed upon, which 
proved so effectual of Godwyn’ sside, that the king 
received him again to his favour, restored him and 
his sons to all their estates, recalled the queen, and 
banished the archbishop, with all the Frenchmen 
who had been promoters of that unhappy suspicion 
the king had entertained of them. 

About thistime, Rhys, brotherto Gryffith, Prince 
of Wales, who by several irruptions upon the bor- 
ders, had considerably gauled and damaged the 
English, was taken and put to death at Bulendun, 
whose head being cut off, was preseuted to the king, 
then at Glocester. But he received better news some 
time after from the North, for Siward, earl of Nor- 
thumberland, having sent his son against Macbeth, 


king of Scotland, vanquished the sons, though not 
without. the loss of his son, and many ‘others, both, 
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English and Danes. But Siward was not cast down 
at his son’s death, but enquiring whether he received 
his death’s wound before or behind, and being as- 
sured that it was before, replied, “ He was very 
glad of it, for he could not wish his son to die other- 
wise.” After this victory, King Edward marched 
in person to Scotland, and having again overcome 
Macbeth in battle, he made the whole kingdom of 
Scotland tributary to the crown of England. The 
next year, earl Godwyn sitting with the king at 
table, fell down dead of a sudden, being choaked, 
(as ’tis thought) in swallowing a morsel of bread ; 
whose earldom the king bestowed upon his son Ha- 
rold, and his son’s upon Algar, earl of Chester. 

To this time is referred the original of the Stew- 
ards in Scotland, which being a remarkabie passage, 
and in a great measure dependant upon the aftairs 
of the Welsh, is requisite to be here recorded. Mac- 
beth, king of Scotland, having caused Bancho a 
nobleman of that kingdom to be inhumanly mur- 
dered; Fleance, Bancho’s son, to avoid the like cru- 
elty to himself, fled to Gryffith ap Llewelyn, prince 
of Wales, who taking a very great liking to his 
person, and withal commiserating his condition, 
-shewed him all the respect and kindness possible. 
But Fleance had not continued long with Grythith, 
when he fell enamoured upon the prince’s daughter, 
and having obtained her good-will, without any 
regard had to her father’s civility towards him, 
abused her so far as to beget her with child. Gry- 
ffith being acquainted with the matter of fact, so 
heinously resented the affront, that he occasioned 
Fleance to be slain, and treated his daughter most 
servilely for prostrating her chastity, especially toa _ 
stranger. However, she was in a short time deli- 
vered of ason, whose name was christened Walter ; 
a child, who in his youth expressed very great hopes, 
and in all probability like to make a very consider- 


able man, which happened according toexpectation, ~ 


But the first original of his future greatness hap- 
pened upon a very accidental occasion ; being re- 
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proached of bastardism by one of his fellow com- 
panions, he took it in so unpardonable a dudgeon, 
that nothing could satisfy his revenge, but the life 


of the aggressor. Being upon this mischance af- 


fraid to undergo the punishment of the law, he 
thought it safe to fly to Scotland, where falling in 
company with certain Englishmen who were come 
thither with queen Margaret sister to Edgar Edel- 
ing, he behaved himself so soberly and discreetly, 
that he won the favour and good character of all 
that knew him. | But his fame daily increasing, he 
grew at length to that height of reputation, as to be © 
employed in the most inward affairs of the common- 
wealth, and at last was made Lord Steward of Scot- 
Jand, from which office his posterity retained the 
surname of Steward, the kings of Scotland of that 
name, with several other families of quality in that 
kingdom being descended from him. 

But to return to England, Siward the worthy earl 
of Northumberland died about this time of the 
bloodyflux, a man of a rough demeanour, and a meer 
soldierly temper, as he plainly manifested at the 
point of death. For bewailing his misfortune that 
had escaped so many dangerous engagements, and 
withal disdaining to die so effeminately in bed, he 
caused himself to be compleatly armed, and as it 
were in defiance of death, presently expired ina 
martial bravery. But his son being too young, the 
king bestowed his earldom upon Tosty, the son of 
earl Godwyn. ) 

Wales had been now a long time quiet, and void 
of all troubles both abroad and at home, but it could 
not be expected that such a life should prove dura- 
ble, but something or other would create new com- 
motions and disturbance. Gryffith son to Rytherch 
ap Iestyn having recruited and recovered himself 
after the last blow he recived from Prince Gryffith 
must needs venture another trial for the principality 
of South Wales. The Prince protracting no time, 
speedily marched against him, and both armies 
being joined, Gryffith ap Rytherch was easily van- 
quished, and in fine, slain, , But the troubles of the 
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Welsh did. not end with him, for Algar Earl of 
Chester being convicted of treason, and thereupon 


banished the kingdom, fled to Gryffith, Prince of 


Wales, requesting his aid against king Edward, 
who, repeating the frequent wrongs he had received 
at the bands of the English, by upholding his ene- 
mies against him, gladly embraced the opportunity 


and promised him all imaginable support. And | 


thereupon assembling his forces, he entered with 
hiny into Herefordshire, and advancing into the 
country, within two miles of the city of Hereford; 
they were opposed by Randulph Ear! of that coun- 
try, who boldly gave them battle. The fight con- 
tinued very dreadful and dubious for some hours, 
till at last Gryffith so encouraged his soldiers with 
the remembrance of their former victories over the 
English, that they fell on a-main, and easily dis- 
comfited Randulph, and slew the best part of hi 
army. Afterwards they pursued their chace to the 
town, and having made all the waste and havock 
they were able, they laid the town itself in ashes, 
and so returned home triumphantly, laden with rich 
booty and plunder. King Edward receiving notice 
of this invasion, presently gathered a great army 
at Glocester, under the conduct of Harold, earl 
Godwyn's son, who courageously pursuing the ene- 
mies, entered into Wales, and encamped beyond 
Stradclwyd. But Gryffith and Algar, dreading to 
oppose him, retired further into South Wales, of 
which Harold being certified, leaves one part of his 
army behind, with orders to fight, if occasion of- 
fered, and with the other passed to Hereford, which 
he fortified with a strong wall round the town. Gry- 
ffith perceiving his undaunted industry, after many 


messages concluded a peace with Harold, at a place 


called Biligellag, by which articles Algar was par- 
doned by the King, and restored to his earldom of 
Chester. But he did not continue long in the king’s 
favour, for about two years after, upon conviction 
of treason, he was again banished the land, so that 
he was forced to betake himself to his old friend 


Gryffith, Prince of Wales, by whose aid, and a fleet. 
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from Norway, in spite of the king, he was restored 

to hisearldom. But King Edward was sore offended 
with the Prince of Wales for harbuuring traitors, 

and therefore to be revenged upon him, he dispatch- 

_ed Harold again with an army to North Wales, who, 

coming to Ruthlan, burnt the Prince’s palace there, 

and his fleet, that lay in the harbour, and then re- , 
turned to the king at Glocester, 

This year, Edward, the son of Edmund Ironside, | 
who was sent for out of Hungary, being designed 
successor to the crown, came to England, butina 
short time after his coming, died at London, leav- 

A.D.1086, 8g behind -him a son called Edgar Edeling, and a 
daughter named Margaret, who was afterwards 
queen of the Scots, and mother to Maud, the wife 
of Henry the first. About two years after, Roderic, 
son to Harold, king-of Denmark, came witha con- 
siderable army into Wales, and being kindly re- 
ceived by Prince Gryffith, uuited his power with 
the Welsh, and so entered into England, which 
they cruelly harrassed and destroyed. but before 
they could advance any considerable distance, Ro- 
deric was compelled to sail for Denmark, and so 
Gryffith returned laden with spoils into Wales. The 
same time Harold, earl Godwyn’s son, sailing to 
Flanders, was driven by force of weather to land at 
Poytiers, where being seized upon, he was brought 
before William, bastard dukeof Normandy, to whom 
he declared the reason of his Voyage, that it was __ 
purposely to tender him his service im the affairs of 
England; and so taking an oath, first to marry the 
duke’s daughter, and after the death of kdward, to 
secure the kingdom of England for him, he was 
honourably dismissed. Upon his return to England, 
by the persnasions of Caradoc, the son of Grytith 
ap Rytherch, himself with his brother Tosty, raised 
a great army, and entered into South Wales, which 
they destroyed after that manner, that the Welsh 
were glad to deliver up hostages forthe payment of 
the ancient tribute, which aforetime they were used 
to pay. Gryffith hearing of the msolencies of the 
English in South Wales, made all possible haste and 
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preparation to oppose them, but all to no purpose; 
Harold having already treacherously hired some of 
Grytfith’s nearest friends to murder him, who watch- 
ing their opportunity, executed their wicked design, 
and brought his head to Harold. Gryffith being 
dead, Harold, by King Edward's orders, appointed 
Meredith, son of Owen ap Edwyn, prince of South 
Wales, and the government of North Wales to Ble- 
thyn and Rywallon, the sons of Convyn, brothers 
by the mother side to Prince Gryflith, and who pro- 
bably for the desire of rule, were accessary to the 
murder of that noble prince. This Gryffith ap Lle- 
welyn enjoyed the principality of Wales for the space 
of thirty-four years ; a prince of incomparable vir- 
tues, both wise and valiant, beloved of his subjects, 
and formidable to his enemies, in all his actions he 
behaved himself great and princely ; and having 
defended his country so bravely against all foreign 
opposition ; he was far unworthy of that treacher- 
ous and cruel death, which his unkind subjects and 
unnatural friends bestowed upon him. He left issue 
but one daughter called Nest, abused first. by 
Fleance, son of Bancho, and afterwards married to 
Trahaern ap Caradoc, prince of North Wales. 


ne 


BLETHYN AND RYWALLON., 


AFTER the deplorable murder of Prince Gry- 
fith, Meredith, the son of Owen ap Edwyn, who 
according to some, was son to Howel Dda, did take 
upon him, as ’tis said, the government of South 
Wales; and Blethyn and Rhywallon, the sons of 
Convyn, half brothersto Gryffith, as descended from 
Angharad, daughter to Meredith, sometime Prince 
of Wales, entered upon the principality of North 
Wales ; Conan, the son of Iago ap Edwal, the right 
heir to that crown, being then with his father-in-law 
in Ireland. This partition of Wales fell much short 
of the expectation of Caradoc ap Gryffith ap Ry- 
therch, who, being the chief promoter of Harold’s 
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making an expedition against Gryffith ap Llewelyn, 


‘made no question to attain to the government of 


South Wales, in case Gryffith got the worse. Put 
it happened otherwise; Harold being sensible of 
Caradoc’s subtilty and knavery, and doubting whe- 
ther if he was made prince of South Wales, he could 
obtain a certain lordship nigh Hereford, which he 
had longing mind to, made a composition with Me- 
redith ap Owen for the said lordship, and created 
him Prince of South Wales, and on the contrary ba- 
nished Caradoc out of the country. Harold having 
obtained his request, built a very magnificient house 
ata place called Portascyth in Monmouthshire, and - 
storing it with great quantity of provision, splen- 
didly entertained the king, who honoured him with 
a visit. This was by no means pleasing to Tosty, 
to sce his younger brother in greater esteem and 
favour with the king than himself, and having con- 
cealed his displeasure for a time, could not forbear 
at length but discover his grievance. For one day 
at Windsor, while Harold reached the cup to King 
Edward, Tosty ready to burst for envy that his 
brother was so much respected beyond himself, could 
not refrain to run furiously upon him, and pulling 
him by the hair, dragged him to the ground, for 
which unmaunerly action, the king forbad him the 
court. But he with continued rancour and malice 
rides to Hereford, where Harold had many servants 
preparing an entertainment for the king, and setting 
upon them with his followers, lopped off the hands 
and legs of some, the arms and heads of others, and 
threw them into the buts of wine and other liquors, 
which were put in for the king’s drinking, and at 
his departure charged the servants to acquaint him, 


© That. of other fresh meats he might carry with 


him what he pleased, but for sauce he should find 
pleaty provided ready for him.” For which bar- 
barous offence, the king pronounced a sentence 
of perpetual banishment upon him, But Caradoc 
ap Gryffith gave a finishing stroke to Harold's 


house, aud the king’s entertainment at Portascyth;- 


for coming thither shortly after Tosty’s departure, 
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to be revenged upon Harold, he killed all the work- 
men and labourers, with all the servants he could 
find, and utterly defacing the building, carried away 
all the costly materials, which with great charges 
and expence had been brought thither to beautify 
and adorn the structure. Soon after which, the 
Northumbrians, (who could not endure the inso- 
lencies of the two brothers Harold and Tosty, who 
bearing an uncontroulable sway in the kingdom, 
were used to practise most daring villanies to en- 
compass any man’s estate that displeased them ;) in 
a tumult at York beset the palace of Tosty, and 
having pillaged his treasure, slew all his family, as 
well Englishmen as Danes. Then adjoining to them- 


selves the people of Lincoln, Nottingham and Der- 


byshire, they elected Marcher the son of earl Algar, 
their general, to whom came his brother Edwyn 
with a considerable number of forces, and a great 
party of Welshmen. Then they marched in an hos- 
tile manner to Northampton, where Harold met 
them, being sent by the king to know their de- 
mands; tv whom they laid open their grievances, 
and the cruelty of Tosty’s government, and at last, 
with an absolute refusal of admitting him again, 
desired that Marcher should be appointed earl over 
them, which the king upon the reasonable com- 
plaints of injuries done by Tosty, easily granted, 
and willingly confirmed Marcher’s title. Where- 
upon they peaceably returned back to the North, 
and the Welsh ‘with several prisoners and other 
booties got in this expedition, returned to Wales. 
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The year following, King Edward died, and was A.D.1066 


buried at Westminster, being the last king of the 


Saxon blood before the conquest, that governed the. 


kingdom of England, which from Cerdic, king of 
the West Saxons, had continued 544, and from 
Egbert the first monarch, 171 years. Edward being 
dead, the next debate was about an election of a 


successor, Edgar Edeling being set up by some as_ 


lawful heir to the crown, which Harold, as being 
a person of great power and authority in the king- 
. Z 
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dom, much wealthier and better befriended, pre- 
sently thwarted, and brought matters so cunningly 
about, that himself was chosen king, without any 
regard observed to the oath and promise he had for- 
merly made to William, Duke of Normandy. Duke 
William, upon notice of Harold's advancement, 
how that he had accepted of the crown of England 
contrary to the articles. between them, convened 
together his nobles, and laid before them the several 
wrongs and affronts he had received at the hands of 
Harold, as the death of his cousin Alfred, the ba- 
nishment of archbishop Robert, Earl Odan, and all 
the Normans, and lastly the breach of his oath and 
promise. ‘Then he declared to them the pretence 
he had to claim the crown of England, that Edward 
had given him formerly an absolute promise in Nor- 
mandy, that if ever he enjoyed the English crown, 
William should be his heir; which title, though in 
itself weak and insignificant served William’s pur- 
pose well enough to make an expedition against an 
intruder. Duke William’s pretence seemed plausi- 
bleenough to the Norman nobility, but the difficulty — 
of the undertaking and the danger of this expediti- 
on was something perplexive, and made them less 
inclinable to encourage so precipitous an underta- 
king; which they the more disliked upon the per- 


_ suasion of William Fitzosbert the duke’s sewer, 


whom they pitched upon to deliver their thoughts 
as to the expedition, unto the duke. But he instead 
of dissuading him from this voyage, politically de- 
clared that himself with all his power were read 

to live and die with him in this expedition, which 
the rest hearing, could not but offer the duke their 


_ service in the same manner; and so all things were 


prepared for an invasion of England. In the mean 
while, ‘Tosty, full of indignation at his brother’s 
advancement to the crown, entered the river Hum- 
ber with forty sail, but meeting with Earl Edwyn, 
who came to oppose him, he was forced after a con- 
siderable encounter to bear off, and secure himself 
by flight. But meeting with Harold, King of Nor- 
way, upon the coast of Scotland, coming for Eng- 
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dand with three hundred sail, he joined his forces 
with Harold, and so ‘both together entering. the 


Humber, they landed their army and marched to. 


York, where the Earls Edwyn and Marcher unsuc- 
cessfully gave them battle. Having pillaged and 
destroyed that city, they passed on to Stamford- 
bridge, and there met with king Harold, who with 
a well disciplined army was come to stop their far- 
ther career. After a long and a terrible fight, and 
much bloodshed on both sides, the Norwegians be- 
gan at last to give back, which the English per- 
ceiving, fell on so manfully, that few or none es- 
caped with their lives, Harold and Tosty being also 
slain upon the spot. One of the Norwegians is 
deservedly recorded for his incomparable exploits 
performed in this battle, who with incredible valour 
maintaining the bridge against the whole strength 
of the English army for above au hour with his 
single resistance delayed their victory, and having 
slain a great number of his enemies, he seemed in- 


vincible, till in the end, no one daring to grapple © 


with him fairly, he was run through with a spear 
from under the bridge, and so by his fall, a passage 
was. opened for pursuit to compleat the victory. 
King Harold overjoyed with this success, trium- 
phantly enteredinto York, and whilst he was mak- 
img merry with his nobles at a sumptuous feast, 
news came that Duke William of Normandy was 


safely landed at, and began to fortify himself in 


Hastings, with which tidings being no way dashed, 
as fearing nothing after his late victory, he forth- 
with marched towards him, and as soon as he was 


arrived in Sussex, without any consideration of the 


fatigue his army had underwent in their march, bid 
William battle, The Duke dividing his army into 
five battalions, made a long harangue to his soldiers, 
wherein he repeated and commended the noble acts 
of their ancestors the Danes and Norwegians, who 
had perpetually vanquished’the English and French, 
and other nations, as manyvas they had to do with; 
how that themselves being weil horsed and armed, 
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were now to engage with a people void of bath, 
who had no other defence to trust to, than the nim- 
bleness and swiftness of their heels. Both armies 
being joined upon: the fourteenth day of October, 
Duke William, after some hours engaging, ordered 
his army so to retire, as if they seemed to fly, which 
the English perceiving, broke their ranks in haste 
of pursuing the supposed chace, which falling out 
according to the Duke’s expectation, he sent in a 
fresh supply of Normans, who falling upon the con- 
fused battalions of the English, easily overcame 
them, and Harold receiving first a wound by an ar- 
row, was at length slain, and then both the field 
and the victory were left to the Normans. The day 
being thus won, William, from this time called the 
Conqueror, went straight to London, where he was 
received withall possible formality, and upon Christ- 
mas-day solemnly crowned king of England. ‘This 
change and alteration in England, was afore prog- | 
nosticated by a comet which appeared in the sprmg 
of this year, upon which, a certain poet made the 
following verses :— P tte 


Anno milleno sexageno quoque seno, 
Anglorum mete flammas censere cometa, - 


King William having established himself in the 
crown of England, passed over the next year to Nor- 
mandy, so to settle affairs there, as afterwards they 
might have no need of his presence. In the mean 
while Edgar Edeling taking advantage of his absence 
returned from Scotland to York, being declared king 
by the inhabitants of the country, who had already 
slain Robert, upon whom William had bestowed that 
earldom with nine hundred of hismen. But the 
king upon his return from Normandy, presently mar- 
ched to the North, and having sufficiently revenged 
himself upon the inhabitants, by wasting and des- 
troying their country, chased Edgar to Scotland — 
again. The like advantage Edric Sylvaticus the © 
son of Alfric Earl of Mercia embraced, who refusing 
to own any submission to the conqueror, took the 


opportunity of his departure to Normandy to fall 
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foul upon such as were appointed vicegerents and 
governors of the kingdom in his absence. _Where- 
upon Richard Fitzscrope, governor of the castle of 
Hereford; with the forces under his command, so 
bitterly gauled him, by wasting and consuming his 
lands, and carrying off the goods of his tenants, 
that he was compelled to desire aid of Blethyn and 
Rywallon, princes of Wales, by whose help, to re- 
compence the loss he had received, he passed into 
Hereford, and after that he had over-ran and pilla- 
ged the country to Wyebridge, returned back with 
exceeding great booty. But no sooner were Ble- 
thyn and Rywallonarrived in North Wales, but they 


received news of a rebellion raised against them by — 


Meredith and Ithel, the sons of Gryttith ap Llewe- 
lyn, who had drawn together a considerable number 
of men, upon pretence of recovering the principa- 
lity of North Wales, which they said was fraudu- 
lently detained from them. Blethyn and Rywallon 
_ did not delay to march to find the enemies, and 
meeting with them at a place called Mechain, with- 
out any further ceremonies, set upon the rebels, who 
behaved themselves so gallantly, that after a fight 
of several hours, they wanted nothing but number 
to complete the victory. There fell in this battle 
on the one side Prince Rywallon, and on the other 
Ithel, who being slain, Meredith was forced to give 
ground, and endeavour to save himself by flight, 
which could not secure him, he being narrowly 
pursued by Blethyn, that in fine, he was glad to 
escape to the mountains, where, for want of victuals 
and other necessaries, he quickly perished, leaving 
Blethyn ap Convyn sole Prince of North Wales and 
Powis. During these Welsh disturbances, Swane, 
king of Denmark, and Osburn his brother, with 
' three hundred sail, came up the Humber, and 
being joined by Edgar Edeling, and Earl Waltelfe, 
marched to York, and taking the castle, disposed 
of their forces to winter-quarters, betwixt the ri- 
vers of Ouse and Trent.. The king understanding 
the matter, posted to the North, whose coming so 
dashed the confederates, that they quickly dispersed 
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- their power, and the Danes escaped to their ships, 
-and the king having taken vengeance upon the re- 


bellious inhabitants of the country, and upon his: 
submission, having pardoned Earl Waltelfe, return- 
ed back to London. . 2 | 


BLETHYN AP CONVYN. 


ABOUT the same time Caradoc, son to Gryffith 
ap Rhytherch ap lestyn, all this while being sorely 
dissatisfied that he could not attain to the principa- 


lity of South Wales, invited over a great number of 


Normans, to whom he joined all the torces he could 
raise out of Gwentland, and other parts of Wales. 
Then setting upon Prince Meredith, who was far 
too weak to encounter so considerable an army, 
gave him an easy overthrow near the river Kymney, 
where Meredith was slain, and so Caradoc obtained — 
the government of South Wales, which for a long 
time he had endeavoured sinistriously to encom- 
pass. He had sometime before procured Harold to 
make an invasion upon Griffith ap Llewelyn, pur- 
posely that himself might arrive at the principality 
of South Wales; and failing then of his expecta- 
tion, he now invites over the Normans, not being 
willing to trust the English any more, by reason 
that he had been so ungratefully used by Harold : 
so that it seems he cared not by what course, or by 
whose means he should gain his point, though it 
were by the ruin and, destruction of his country, 
which hitherto he had earnestly promoted. Being 
at length advanced to. his long expected govern- 
ment of South Wales, (which though not recorded, 
seems. yet very probable, by reason that his son 
Rytherch ap Caradoc, enjoyed the same very soon 
after) he did not enjoy this honour long, for dying 
In a short time after his advancement, left to suc- 
ceed him, his son Rhytherch ap Caradoc. At the 
same time that Caradoc carried on this rebellion in 
Wales, the Earls Edwyn, Marcher, and Hereward 
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revolted from the King of England; but Edwyn : 
— Suspecting the success of their attairs, and deter? 


mining to retire to Malcolm, king of Scotland, in 
his journey thither was betrayed, and slain by his 
own followers. Then Marcherand Hereward be- 
took themselves to the Isle of Ely, which, though 
sufficiently fortified, was so warmly besieged by the 
king, that Marcher aud his accomplices were in a 
‘short time forced to surrender themselves up pri- 
soners,. only Hereward made his escape to Scotland ; 
but the king followed him so close, that after he 
had received homage of Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
returned back to England; and after a short stay 
there, passed over to Normandy, where he received 
Edgar Edeling again to mercy. 
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The next year, the Normans having already tast- AD.1071. 


ed of the sweetness of wasting and plundering a 
country, came over again to Wales; and. having 
spoiled and destroyed Dyfed and the country of 
Cardigan, returned home with very great spoil; and 
the following year sailed over again for more booty. 
About the same time, Bleythyn, bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s died, and was succeeded by one Sulien, But 
this was not all the misfortune that befel the Welsh : 
for Randulph, Earlof the East Angles, together with 
Roger, Earl of Hereford, and Earl Waltelfe, entered 
into a conspiracy against King William, appointing 
the day of marriage between Radulph and Roger’s 

sister, which was to be solemnized in Essex ; to treat 
of, and conclude their design. Randulph’s mother 
was come out of Wales, and upon that account, he 
invited over several of her friends and relations to 
_ the wedding; meaning chiefly by this seeming af- 
fection, by their help and procurement to bring over 
the princes.and people of Wales, to favour and as- 


sist his undertaking. But King William being ac- | 


quainted with the whole plot, quickly ruined all 


_ their intrigues; unexpectedly coming from Nor- — 


mandy, surprised the conspirators; only Randulph, 
who either doubted of the success of their affairs, 
or else had intimation given him of the king’s land- 
ing, before hand took shipping at Norwich, and fled 
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to Denmark. Waltelfe and Roger were executed, 
and all the other adherents; more particularly the 
Welsh, some of whom were hanged, others had their 
eyes put out, and the rest were banished. Soon 
after, Blethyn ap Convya, Prince of Wales, was 
basely and treacherously murdered by Rhysap Owen 
ap Edwyn, and the Gentlemen of Ystrad Towy, 
after he had reigned thirteen years: a prince of sin- 
gular qualifications and virtues, and a great. obser- 
ver of justice and equity towards his subjects; he 
was very liberal and magnificient, being indeed very 
able, having a prodigious and almost an incredibie 
estate, as appears by these verses made upon him ; 


Blethyn ap Convyn bob cwys, 
Ei hun bioedd hen Bowis. 


He had four wives, by whom he had issue, Meredith 
by Haer, daughter of Gyllyn, his first wife; Lly- 
warch and Cadogan by the second; Madoc and 
Riryd by the third; and Iorwerth by his last. 


\ 


TRAHAERN AP CARADOC, 


BLetuyNn being, as is said, traitorously mur- 


dered, there was no regard had to his issue, as to 
their right of succession ; but Trahaern ap Caradoc 
his cousin-german, being a person of great power 
and sway in the country, was unanimously elected 
Prince of North Wales, and Rhys ap Owen with — 
Rhytherch ap Caradoc did jointly govern South 
Wales. Trahaern indeed had none of the least pre- 
tence to that principality, as having married Nest 
the only surviving issue of that great prince, Gry- 
ffith ap Llewelyn; his two sons Meredith and Ithel, 
being lately slain in their attempt against Blethyn 
and Rywallon. But his title could not secure him 
in his government as much as his possession, since 
there was one still living, though much regarded, 
who without any dispute, was true heir and: propri- 
etor of the principality of North Wales. And this 
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was Gryffith, son to Conan, son to Iago ap Edwal, 
who being informed of the death of Blethyn ap 


Convyn and the advancement of Trahaern, thought: 


this a proper time to endeavour the recovery of what 
was truly his right, and out of which he had been 
all this time most wrongfully excluded. Wherefore 


having obtained help in Ireland, where he privately — 
.sojourned during the reign of Blethyn ap Convyn,: 


from Encumallon, king of Ultonia, Ranallt and 
Mathawn, two other kings of that country; he 
sailed for Wales, and landed in the isle of Anglesey, 
which he easily reduced: and brought to subjection. 
At the same time Cynwric ap Rywallon, a noble- 


man of Maeler or Bromfield, was slain in North ~ 


Wales, but how, or upon what account, is not 
known. But whilst Gryffith ap Conan endeavours 
to dispossess Trahaern out of North Wales, Gro- 
now and Llewelyn, the sons of Cadwgan ap Blethyn 
having united their forces with Caradoc ap Gryffith 
ap Rytherch, intended to revenge the murder of 
their grandfather Blethyn ap Convyn, upon Rhys ap 
Owen and Rytherch ap Caradoc, the joint rulers of 
South Wales. And then marching confidently to 
find them, both armies met~together, and fought 
at a place called Camddwr, where after a sore en- 
gagement, thesons.of Cadwgan at length obtained 
a glorious victory. In North Wales the same time, 
Gryffith ap Conan having established his possession 


of the isle of Anglesey, intended to proceed farther. 


in the continent of Wales; to which end, having 
transported his forces over the river, encamped in 
the neighbouring country of Carnarvonshire, pur- 
posing to reduce North Wales by degrees. Tra- 
haern ap Caradoc being informed of this descent of 
Grytiith’s, made: all possible speed to pevent. his 
farther progress; and having made all necessary 
preparations that the shortness of the opportunity 


would permit, he drew up his forces to Bron yr 


Erw, where he gave Gryffith battle, and in fine put 
him toa shameful flight; so that he was glad te 
retire back sate to Anglesey. 
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The next year, Rytherch ap Caradoc, Prince of 
South Wales, died, being murdered through the 
unnatural villamy of his cousin-german Meyrchaon 


ap Rhys ap Rytherch; after whom Rhys ap Owen 


1075. 


obtained the sole government of South Wales: but 
his enjoyment of the whole principality was not 
very lasting, and scarce at all void of trouble and | 
vexation of war. For shortly after the death of 


Caradoc, the sons of Cadwgan, thinking they might 


easily now foil and vanquish one, seeing they had 
some time ago victoriously overcome both princes 
together, with all the forces they could raise, set 
upon Rhys againat a place called Gwanyffyd ; who 
not being able to endure their number, was routed 
and forced to flee; however the blow was not so 
mortal, but that Rhys gathered together new levies, 
by the help of which he was emboldened still to 
maintain himself in his principality. But fortune, 
which had advanced him to the crown, seemed now 
to frown at and cross all his endeavours and under- 
takings, and being reduced to a very weak condi- 
tion in the late battle, he was set upon by a fresh 
enemy, before he could have sufficient time to re- 
cover and recruit himself. For Trahaern ap Caradoc 
Prince of North Wales, perceiving the weakness 
and imability of Rhys to. make opposition against 
any foreign enemy that invaded his territories, 
thought it now very feasible to obtain the conquest 


of South Wales, and then to annex it to his own 


principality of North Wales. Being urged on by 
these pleasant imaginations, he dispatched his army 
to South Wales, to fight with Rhys, who with all 


| the forces he- could possibly levy, as: laying his 


whole fortune upon the event of this battle, boldly 
met him at Pwligwttic ; where after a tedious fight 
on both sides, Rhys having lost the best part of his — 
army, was put to flight, and so warmly pursued, 
that after long’ shifting from place to place, himself 
with his brother Howel, fell at length into the hands 
of Caradoc ap Gryffith, who put them both to death, 
in revenge of the base. murder of Blethyn ap Con- 
vyn, by them formerly transacted. The principa- 
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lity of South Wales being thus vacant by the death 
of Rhys ap Owen, Rhys, son to Tewdwr ap Ei- 
neon, ap Owen, ap Howel: Dda, as lawful heir to 
that government,’ put in his claim, which being 
very plain and evident, so prevailed with the peo- 
ple of the country, that they unanimously elected 
him for their prince, much against the expectation 
of Trahaern ap Caradoc, Prince of .North Wales. 
The next year, St. David's suffered greatly: by A.D.1077, 
strangers, who landing there in a considerable num- 
ber, spoiled and destroyed the whole town; shortly 
after which barbarous action, Abraham, bishop of 
that see died ; and then Sulien, who the year before 
had relinquished and resigned up that bishoprick, 
was. compelled to resume it. ae, 

The government of all Wales, both North and 1oze, 
South, had been now fora long time supplied by us- 
urpers, and forcibly detained trom the right and le- 
galinheritors; but Providence would suffer injustice 
to reign no longer, and therefore restored the right- 
ful heirs to their principalities. Rhys ap Tewdwr 
had actual possession of South Wales, and there 
wanted no more at this time, but to bring in Gry- 
fiith ap Conan to the principality of North Wales ; 
both these prinees being indisputably right and law- 
ful heirs to their respective governments, as lineally 
descended from Roderic the Great, who was legal 
proprietor ofall Wales. Gryftith ap Conan had al- 
ready reduced the isle of Anglesey, but not being able 
to levy a sufficient army from thence to oppose Tra- 
haern, he invited over a great party of Irish and 
Scots, and then with his whole army joined with 
Rhysap Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales, Trahaern 
in like manner associating to himself Caradoc ap 
Gryftfith and Mailyr, thesons of Rywallon ap Gwyn, 
his cousins-german, the greatest and most powerful. 
men then in Wales, drew up his forces together, 
with resolution to fight them. Both armies meet- 
Ing upon the mountains of Carno, a terrible and 
cruel battle ensued presently thereupon, which pro- 
ved the more fierce and bloody, by reason that both 
| | 2a 2 | 
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parties resolutely refered their whole fortune to the 
success of their arms, and life would prove vain if 
the day was lost. But after a dismal fight on both 
sides, the victory fell at last to Gryffith and Rhys, 
Trahaern with his cousins being all slain in the field; 
after whose death Gryffith took possession of North 


‘Wales, and so the rule of all Wales, after a tedious. 


interval, was again restored to the right line. About 


. the same time, Urgeney ap Sitsyllt, a person of 


noble quality in Wales, was treacherously murdered 
by the sons of Rhys Sais, or the Englishman ; by 


which name, the Welsh were accustomed to denomt- 


nate all persons, as either had lived any considerable 
time in England, or could fluently and handsomely 


speak the English tongue. 


GRYFFITH AP CONAN. | 
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principality of North Wales, and Rhys ap Tewdwr 
in that of South Wales; there was nobody ‘that 
could create them any molestation or disturbance 
upon the a@tount of right, which was unquestion- 
ably just, so that they quietly enjoyed for some 
time their respective dominions, without apprehen- 


sion of any other pretender. Indeed, it had seldom _ 


been known before, but that one of the princes was 
an usurper; and particularly in North Wales, where 
from the time of Edwal Voel, none had legally as- 
cended to the crown, excepting Edwal, the son of 
Meyric, eldest son to Edwal Voel, in whose line the 
undoubted title of North Wales lawfully descended. 
And the right line being flow restored in Gryffith 
ap Conan, the same legally continued to Llewelyn 


ap Gryffith, the last prince of the British blood, — 


But during these revolutions in Wales, some things 
memorable were transacted in England ;—Malcolm, 
King of the Scots, descending into Northumber- 
land, ravaged and destroyed the country without 


merey, carrying away a great number of prisoners; 
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after which, the Northumbrians fell upon Walter, 
bishop of Durham, whom they slew, together with 
a hundred men, whilst he sat keeping of court, not 
dreaming of any such treacherous villainy. The 
same time, Robert Curthoys, the Bastard’s eldest 
son, being for some reason disgusted against his fa- 
ther, and set on by the instigation of the King of 
_ France, entered Normandy with an army, and claim- 
ed it as his right; which King William being ac- 
quainted with, passed over to Normandy, and meet- 


ing with his son hand to hand in battle, was by him. 


overthrown. But being returned from Normandy, 
he entered with a great army into Wales, and march- 
ing after the manner of a pilgrimage as far as St. 
David's, he offered and paid his devotion to that 


saint, and afterwards received homage of the kings’ 


and princes of the country. About the same time 
the tomb of Walwey, King Arthur's sister’s son, a 
most valiant person in his time, and governor of that 
country, from him called Walwethey, was discover- 
ed in the country of Ros, nigh the sea shore, whose 
body proved monstrously prodigious, being in 
length about fourteen feet. ; 
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This year, Madawg, Cadwgan and Riryd, the sons A.D.1086. 


of Blethyn ap Convyn, some time Pringe of Wales, 
raised a rebellion against Rhys ap Tewdwr, and hav- 
ing drawn together a great number of licentious and 


- malecontented people, thought to eject him out of (0 


the principality of South Wales. Rhys had not 
power and forces enough to oppose them; the re- 
bels’ army increasing daily by the addition of the 
discontented multitude, who always rejoice at any 
new commotion or disturbance; and therefore he 
was compelled to retireto Ireland, where he obtained 
‘a very considerable party of Irish and Scots, upon 
promise of a sufficient reward, in case he was res- 


tored again to his principality. Having by this 


measure got a very sensible increase to his former 


strength, he landed in South Wales; the news of 


whose arrival being blazed abroad, his friends from 


all quarters presently retired to him; so that ing 
short time his army became numerous, and able ta - 
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confront theenemy. The rebels were sensible how 
the Prince’s forces daily multiplied, and therefore 
to prevent any further addition, they made all pos- 
sible haste to force him to a battle, which in a short 
time after happened at Llech y Creu, where the re- 
bels were vanquished; Madawg and Riryd being 


slain, and Cadwgan glad to save his life by flight, 


A.D.1087. 
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Rhys having won so signal a victory, and fearing no 
further disturbance, dismissed the Irish and Scots 
with great rewards, who honourably returned. to 
their own country. Within a while after, an unac- 
countable sacrilege was committed at St. David's; 
the shrine ‘belonging to the cathedral, being felon- 
iously conveyed out of the church, all the plate and 
other utensils were stolen, and only the shrine left 
empty behind.» The same year a civil war broke 
out in England, and several armies in several parts 
of the kingdom were up in arms at the same time, 
and among the rest the Welsh, who entering into 
Glocester aud Worcestershires, burnt and destroyed 
all before them, to the gate of Worcester. The king 
having drawn his army together, proceeded against 
his enemies by degrees, and falling upon their sepa- 
rate parties, without any great dithculty, reduced 
all to obedience. Within two years after, Archbis- 
hop Sulien, the most pious and learned person in 
Wales, died, in the eightieth year of his age, and 
in the sixteenth year of his bishoprick ; presently 
after whose death the town of St. David's suffered 
a dreadful calamity, being first plundered, and af- 
terwards burnt by a company of pirates, whosorely _ 
infested the British coasts.. About the same timé 
also died Cadivor, the son of Calloyn, Lord of Dy- 

fed, whose sons Llewelyn and Eineon moved Gry- 

fiith ap Meredith to take up arms against his sove- 

reign Prince, Rhys ap Tewdwr, with whom they 
joined all the forces they could levy among their 

tenants and dependants; then passing with their _ 
army to Llandydoch, boldly challenged Rhys to 
fight ; who thereupon gave them battle, and after a 
resolute engagement of both sides, the rebels were 
at length worsted and put to flight, and then so nar- 
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rowly pursued, that Gryffith ap Meredith was taken 
prisoner, and in fine executed as a traitor: but Ei- 
neon made his escape, and not daring to trust him- 
self with any of his own kindred, he fled to lestyn 
ap Gwrgant, Lord of Morganuwg, who was then 
in, actual rebellion against Prince Rhys. And to 
ingratiate himself the more in Iestyn’s:favour, he 
promised, upon condition of the performance of 
certain articles, one of which more especially was, 
That he should receive his daughter in matrimony ; 
that he would: bring over to_his aid a‘considerable 
body of Normans, with whom he was singularly 
acquainted, as having served a long time in Eng- 
land. These articles being agreed to and recorded, 
Eineon posted to England, and in a little time 
brought matters so about, that he prevailed with 
Robert Fitzhamon and twelve more knights, to levy 
a strong army of Normans, and to come to Wales 


_ to the protection and aid of Iestyn. The beginning A.D.1099. 


of the followimg year they landed in Glamorgan- 
shire, and were honourably received by lestyn, who 
joining his power to theirs, marched to Prince Rhys’s 
dominions, where, without the least shew of mercy 
to his own countrymen, he encouraged the Nor-= 
mans, by his own example, to spoil and destroy all 
that came before them. Prince Rhys was mightily 
grieved to find his country so unmercifully harassed; 
and though at this time very old, being above nine- 
ty-eight years of age, he could not refrain but meet 
his enemies; and having with all possible speed 
raised a convenient army; he met with them near 
Brecknock, where, after a terrible fight, anda great 
slaughter on both sides, he was unhappily slain. 


With him fell the glory and grandeur of the prin-— 


cipality of South Wales, being afterwards rent in 
pieces, and divided intoseveral partsand piece-meals 
among the Norman captains, as shall be by and by 
more particularly related. Prince Rhys left issue 
behind him by the daughter of Rywallon ap Con- 
vyn, two sons, Gryffith and Gronow, the latter of 
which was detained prisoner by the kingof England; 
though the author of the winning of the lordship 
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of Glamorgan, affirms, that he was slain, tovether 


with his father, in this battle against the Normans. 


The Normans having received a sufficient reward 
from Iestyn, upon the account of their service 
against Prince Rhys, returned to their ships, in 
order to their voyage homeward. But before they 
could weigh anchor to sail off, Emeon recalled them, 
being ungratefully affronted by lestyn, who abso- 
lutely refused to make good to him the conditions 
which they had agreed upon, before the Normans 
were invited to Wales. Upon this account, Ei- 
heon was so irreconcileably incensed against Iestyn, 
that to be revenged upon him, he was willing to 
sacrifice his native country into the hands of stran- 
gers; and therefore endeavoured to. persuade the 
Normans concerning the fatness and fertility of the 
country, and how easily they might conquer and 
make themselves masters of it. But he needed not 
many arguments to persuade a people that were wil- 
jing of themselves, especially being encouraged 
thereto by a person of some esteem in the country ; 
whereupon, without any more questions, they pre- | 
sently fell to their: business, and from friends be- 
came unexpectedly foes. Iestyn was much sur- 
prised to find the Normans, whom he had but lately 
honourably dismissed from his service, (and as he 
thought) with satisfaction, so soon became his ene- 
mies; but perceiving a serpent in the hedge, and 
Eineon so amicably great among them, he quickly 
guessed at the reason, of which there was no other 
remedy left but to bewail the unnecessary folly of 
his own knavery. The Normans easily dispossessed 
Iestyn of the whole lordship of Glamorgan 3. the 
most pleasant and fertile part of which they divided | 
among themselves ; leaving the more mountainous 
and craggy ground to the share of Eineon. The 
knights who accompanied Fitzhammon in this ex- 
pedition were, William de Londres, or London ; 
Richard de Grena villa, or Greenfield ; Paganus 
de Turberville; Robert de S. Quintino, or Quin- 
tin; Richard de Sywarde; Gilbert de Humfrevile; 
‘Roger de Berkrolles; Reginald de Sully ; Peterle 
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Soore; John le Fleming; Oliver de S. John ; Wil- 
liam de Esterling, or Stradling. These persons 
- having distributed that fair and: pleasant lordship 
among themselves, and considering that they were 
much better provided for here than they could be 
at home, settled in:Glamorgan, where their poste- 
rity have continued to this time. And here we may 
observe, what a train of circumstances concurred 


together in favour of the Normans, having posses-_ 


sion of this lordship; for had not Eimeon, being 
vanquished by Prince Rhys, fled to lestyn, rather 
than to another; or had not Iestyn been so vainias 
to attempt the conquest of South. Wales, and to 
that end consented to.the advice of Eimeon, there 
had been no necessity of inviting the Normans at 
all to Wales. And then, the Normans being ar- 
rived, had not Iestyn ungenteely violated his pro- 
‘mise, and refused to perform the articles agreed 
upon between him and Eineon; or had not Eimeon 
pursued so desperate revenge, but satisfied his pas- 
sion upon lestyn, without prejudice to his country, 
the Normans would have returned home with sa- 
tisfaction, and consequently could never have been 
proprietors of that noble country they then forcibly 
possessed. And now again the Welsh experienced 
_ the dangerous consequence of calling in a foreign 
nation to their aid; the Saxons had already dispos- 
sessed them of the best part of the Island of Britain, 
and now the Normans seized upon a great part of 
that small country, which had escaped the sove- 
reignty and conquest of the English. * But here it 


will be necessary to lay down the state and condi-. 


tion of this lordship of Morganwg or Glamorgan, 


and what share each particular knight obtained in_ 


- the distribution of it. 

The lordship of Glamorgan reaches in length 
twenty-seven miles, even from Rymney bridge to the 
east, to Pwil Conan westward and in breadth from 
Aberthaw, otherwise Aberdaon on the south part, to 
the contines of Brecknockshire, above Morley’s cas- 
tle, twenty-two miles. This being a royal lordship, 
the lords thereof owing no other subjection than 
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_ obedience only to the crown, assumed to themselves 


all the privileges of a regal court, excepting only 
the pardoning of criminals in case of treason. And 
not only Glamorgan, but the several petty lordships 
of which it consisted, namely,—Senghennyth, Mys- 
cyn, Ruthin, Llanblethian, Tir Iarll, Glyn Rothney, 
Avan, Neath, Coyty, Talavan, and Lantwit or Bovi- 
arton ; exercised the same privilege of Jura Regalia; 
with this difference only, that in case of wrong judg- 
ment in these courts, appeal might be made in the 
county-court of Glamorgan, which being superior to 
the rest, had power to reverse any judgment given 
in them. Within this lordship were eighteen castles, 
aud thirty-six knight’s fees, besides the town and 
castle of Kynfig, the town of Cowbridge or Pont 
Vaen, and the town and castle of Caerdaf; in the 


_ latter of which the lord of Glamorgan chiefly resided 


wherem the county-court was monthly kept. The 
annual revenue of this lordship.amounted to a thou- 
sand marks, whereof four hundred was allowed for 
fees and salary of the several officers belonging. to 
the same. This lordship of Glamorgan, Robert Fitz- 
hamon kept to himself, and the others he distributed 
between his several followers, namely, to William 
de Londres he gave the castle and manor of Ogmore: 
to Richard Greenfield, the lordship of Neath; to 
Paine Turberville, that of Coyty , to Robert S. Quin- 
tine, Llanblethian; to Richard Syward, Talavan; 
to Gilbert Humfrevile the castle and manor of Pen- 
mark; to Reginald de Sully, the castle and manor of 
Sully; to Roger Berkrolles, that of East Orchard ; to 
Peter le Soor, that of Peterton; toJohn Fleming, that 
of S.George; toJohn S. John that of Fonmon or Fen- 
von; and laftly, to William le Esterling or Stradling 
that S. Donats. But that these knights should have 
dependence upon, and might seem to hold their se- 
veral lordships and estate from him; Robert Fitz- 
hamon appointed them their several apartments 
in his castle of Caerdaf, where they were obliged to — 
give their attendance at every. court-day, . which 
was monthly kept upon Monday. ei | 
But about the same time that Robert Fitzhamon 
took the lordship of Glamorgan, Barnard Newmarch. 
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a nobleman likewise of Normandy, obtained by con- 
quest the lordship of Brecknock; and Henry de New- 


burgh son to Roger de Bellemont, by the Conqueror 


made Earl of Warwick, the country of Gower. But 
* Baruard Newmarch gave the people of Wales some 


small satisfaction and content by marrying Nest, the 


daughter also of Nest, daughter to Llewelyn ap Gry- 
tfith Prince of Wales, by whom he had issue, a son 
called Mahael. This worthy gentleman being le- 
gally to succeed his father in the lordship of Breck- 
nock, was afterwards disinherited by the malice and 
baseness of his own unnatural mother. The occa 
sion was this, Nest happening to fall in admiration 
of a certain knight, with whom she had more than 
ordiary familiarity, even beyond what she exprest 
to her own husband; Mahael perceiving her disso- 
lute and loose behaviour, counselled her to take care 
of her fame and reputation, and to leave off that 
scandalous liberty which she took ; and afterwards 
meetin g casually her gallant coming from her, fou ght 
and grievously wounded him: Upon this Nest to 
be revenged upon her son, went to Henry the first, 
king of England, and in his presence took her cor- 


poral oath, that her son Mahael was illegitimate, | 


and not begot by Barnard Newmarch her husband, 
but another person ; by virtue of which oath or ra- 
ther perjury, Mahael was disinherited, and his sister, 
whom her mother attested to be legitimate, was 
bestowed by the king upon Milo, the son of Walter 


Constable, afterward Earl of Hereford, who in right. 


of his wife enjoyed the wholeestate of Barnard New- 
march, lord of Brecknock. Of this Milo, it is re- 
ported, that telling King Henry of a strange accl- 
dent which had oceurred to him by Llyn Savathan, 
in Wales, where the birds upon the pond at the pas- 
sing by of Gryffith the sonof Rhys ap Tewdwr, 
seemed by their chirping to be in a manner over- 
joyed; the king replied, 1t was not so wonderful ; 
for although, says he, manifestly we have violently 
andinjuriously oppressed that nation, yet itis known 
that they are the lawful and original inheritors of 
that country. Tat } QB 2 
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* But whilst the Normans were thus carving for 


themselves in Glamorgan and Brecknock, Cadogan 
ap Blethyn ap Convyn, towards the end of April en- 
tered into Dyved,.and having ravaged and destro yed 
the. country, returned back. But within: eight 


weeks after, there succeeded him a more fatal ene- 


my; for the Normans landing in Dyved and Car- 


digan, began to fortify themselves in. castles and 


other strong places, and to inhabit the country up- 
on the sea-shore, which before was not in their pos- 
session. Indeed the Normans having by the con- 
nivance of the Conqueror already got into their 
hands all the best estates in England, began now to 


spy out the commodities of Wales; and perceiving 
moreover how bravely Robert Fitzhamon and Bar- 
_nard Newmarch had sped there, thought they 


might as well expect the like fortune. Wherefore 


» having obtained a grant from King William (who » 


readily consented to their request, because by this 
means he killed two birds with one stone, procured 
to himself their utmost service upon occasion, and 
withal provided for them without any charge to- 
himself) they came to Wales, and so entered upon: 
the estates appomted them by the king. which they 
held of him by knight-service, having first done 
homage and sworn fealty for the same. Roger 
Montgomery Earl of Arundel did homage for the 
Jordships of Powis and Cardigan; Hugh Lupus. 
Earl of Chester for Tegengl and Ryvonioc, together 


with ail the land lying upon the sea-shore to the 


river Conway ;-Arnulph a younger son of Roger — 
Montgomery for Dyved, Barnard Newmarch tor 
Brecknock ; Ralph Mortimer for Eluel, Hugh de 
Lacy for theland of Ewyas; Eustace Omerfor Mold 
and Hopedale ; and several others did the like hom- 
age for other lands: But Roger Montgomery, who by 
the Conqueror was created Earl of Arundel and 
Shrewsbury, enteredinan hostile manner into Powis- 
land, and having won the castle and town of Bald- 
wyn, fortified it in his own right,’ and called it 


Montgomery, after his own name. King William, 


of England, was now in ‘Normandy, and. busily 
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engaged in a war against his brother Robert; by 
the advantage of whose absence, Grytfiith ap Conan, 


Prince of North Wales, and Cadogan ap Blethyn,——~ 


who now ruled in South Wales, with joint force en- 


_ tered into Cardigan, and slew a great number of 


Normans, whose pride and excessive cruelties to- 
wards the Welsh, were altogether intolerable. But 
after sufficientexecution there, being returned home, 
the Normans sent for more aid from England; 
‘which being. arrived, they thought to make a pri- 
vate in-road into North Wales, and so to be re- 
venged upon the Welsh. But their design being 
happily discovered to Cadogan, he drew up his forces 
to meet them, and then unexpectedly setting upon 
them in the forest of Yspys, after a very warm re- 
sistment of the Normans side, -forced them to retire 
by flight, and then triumphantly marching through 


Cardigan. and Dyved, he destroyed all the castles — 


and fortifications in the country, except Pembroke 
and Rydcors, which proved too strong, and im- 
pregnable. 
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The next year, the Normans, who inhabited the 4_p,1093. 


country of Glamorgan, fell upon and destroyed. the 
countries of Gwyr; Kidwely, and Ystrad Tywy, 
which they harrassed in such a cruel manner, that 
they left them bare of any people to inhabit. And 
to increase, as it was thought, the miseries of the 


Welsh, King William Rufus, being informed of the 


great slaughter which Gryffith ap Conan, and the 
sons of Blethyn. ap Convyn, had lately committed 
upon the English, as well within Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Herefordshire, as within 
Wales ; entered the country at Montgomery, which 
place the Welsh having sometime since demolished, 
King William lately rebuilt. But the Welsh kept 
all the passages through the woods and rivers, and 


all other streights so close, that the King could etf- 


fect nothing considerable against them ; and there- 
fore when he perceived that his labour was but lost, 
in continuing in those parts, he forthwith decamp- 


ed, and returned with no great honour back to Eng- j094,. 


land. But this retreat of King William was not ~ 
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altogether so favourable to the interest. of the Welsh, , 
as the death of William Fitz-Baldwyn, who was 
owner of the castle of Rydeors, and did the great- 
est mischief and hurt to the South Wales men of 
any other. _He being dead, the garrison of Ryd- 
cors, which was wont to keep the Welsh in con- 
tinual awe, forsook that place, and by that means 
gave opporturnity to the inhabitants of Gwyr, 
Brecknock, Gwent, and Gwentllwe, to shake off 
that intolerable yoke the Normans forced upon 
them, who after they had robbed them of their 
lands, kept them in perpetual subjection. But now 
William Fitz-Baldwyn being dead, and the garrison 
of Rydcors scattered, they ventured to lay violent 
hands upon the Normans, who thought themselves 
free from all fear, and prevailed so successfully, 
that they drove them all out of the country, and 
recovered their own ancient estates. - But the Nor- 
mans liked that country so well, that they were re- 
solved not to be so easily driven out of what they 
had with a great deal of pains and danger once pos- 
sessed; and therefore having drawn a great number 
of English and Normans to their aid, they were de- 
sirous to venture another touch with the Welsh, and 
to return, if possible, to their once acquired habi- 
tations. But the Welsh so abhorred their prideand 


tyrannical dominion over them when they were 


mesters, that they were resolved not to be subject 


to such tyrants again; and therefore they boidly 


met them at a place called Gelly Tarvawc, and set 
upon them so manfully, the very apprehension of 
servitude whetting their spirits, that they put them 
to flight with great slaughter, and drove them out 
of the country. ‘The Normans however were not 
so absolutely routed with this overthrow: but like 
a fly in the night which destroys itself in the can- 
dle, they must needs covet their own destruction ; 
their greediness urging them on to venture with few, 
what was not practicable to be effected by many. 
Therefore on they came as far as- Brecknock, with 
this absolute vow and resolution not to leave one 
living thing remaining in that country. But they 
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fell short of their policy, the people of the country 
being removed to a narrow streight, to expect their 
passing through; whither the Normans being ad- 
vanced, they fell upon them, and killed a great 


number of them. About the same time, Roger _ 


Montgomery, Earl of Salop and Arundel, William 
Fitzeaustace, Earl of Glocester, Arnold de Hare- 
court, and Neal le Vicount, were slain by the Welsh 
between Caerdaf and Brecknock ; and Walter Eu- 
reux, Earlof Sarum, Rosmer, and Mantilake; Hugh, 
Earl of Gourney, were wounded, who afterwards 
died in Normandy. The Normans finding that they 
continually lost ground, thought it not advisable to 
stay any longer; and therefore having placed suf- 
ficient garrisons in those castles which they had 
formerly built, they returned with what speed they 
could to Englawd-: But all the haste they made, 


could not secure them from the fury of the Welsh; — 
for Grytfith and Ivor, the sons of Ednerth ap Ca-__. 
dogan, expected them privately at a place called 


‘Aberllech, where falling unexpectedly upon them, 
they slew the greatest part of their number, the rest 
narrowly escaping safe to England. But the Nor- 

_man garrisons which were left behind, defended 
themselves with a great deal of bravery, till at last 

finding no prospect of relief, they were forced for 
their own safety to deliver them up to the Welsh, 
who, from that time, became again proprietors of 
those places which the Normans had dispossessed. 
them from. And this encouraged the Welsh to un- 


dertake other things against the English ; for im- — 


mediately after this, certain of the nobility of North 
Wales, Uchthed, the son of Edwyn ap Gronow by 
name, together with Howel ap Gronow, and thesons 
of Cadogan ap Blethyn of Powis-land, passed by 
Cardigan into Dyved (which country King William 
had given to Arnulph, son to Roger Montgomery, 
who had built thereon the castle of Pembroke, and 
appointed Gerald de Windsore, governor of thesame) 


and destroying all the country with fire and sword, 


excepting Pembrokecastle, which was impregnable, 


they returned home with a great deal of booty. In. 
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recompence of this, when the lords of North Wales 
were returned, Gerald issued out of the castle, and 
spoiled all the country about S. David's; and after_ 
he had got sufficient plunder, and taken divers pri- 
soners returned back into the castle. | 

The year following, King William returned from 
Normandy, and having heard how that the Welsh- 
had cut off a great number of his subjects in Wales, 
gathered all his power together, and with great 
pomp and ostentation entered the marches, resolv- 
ing utterly to eradicate the rebellious and implaca- 
ble humour of the Welsh nation... But after all this 
boast and seeming resolution, he durst venture no 
further than the marshes, where having built some _ 
few castles, he returned with no greater honour than 
hecame. But the next Spring, Hugh de Montgo- 
mery, Earl of Arundel aud Salop, by the Welsh na- 
med Hugh Goch, and Hugh Vras, or the Fat, Earl 
of Chester, being invited by some disaffected Welsh 
lords, came: into North Wales with a very great 
army. Prince Gryffith ap Conan, and Cadogan ap 


_ Blethyn, perceiving themselves to be too weak to 


oppose so numerous an army, and what was worse, 
being very suspicious of the fidelity and honesty of. 
their own forces, thought it their best way to take 
the hills and mountains for their safety, where they 
were like to remain most secure from the enemy. 
Then the English army marched towards Angle- 
sey, and being come over against the island, they 


built the castle of Aberlliennawe. But Gryffith and 


Cadogan, could no longer endure to see their coun- 
try over-run by the English, and therefore they 
descended from the mountains, and came to An- 
glesey, thinking, with what succours they should 
receive from Ireland, of which they were disap- 
pointed, to be able to defend the island from any 
attempt that should be made upon it. And now the 
whole reason, and the occasion of the. English 


coming to Wales was discovered; for Owen ap 


Edwyn, the Prince’s chiefest counsellor, whose 
daughter Gryffith had married (having himself also 
married Everyth, the daughter of Convyn, aunt to 
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Cadogan) upon some private grudge or other, call- 
ed in, the English into Wales, and at this time 


openly joined his forces with theirs, and led the 


whole army over into Anglesey. ‘Gryfiith and Ca- 
dogan, finding how they were betrayed by their 
dearest friend, as they thought, for fear of further 
treachery, judged it prudent to sail privately for 
Ireland; after whose departure, the English fell 


cruelly to work, destroying all they could come ' 


at, without any respect either to age or sex. 

And whilst the English continued in Anglesey, 
Magnus, the son of Harold, lately: King of Eng- 
land, came over with a great fleet, intending to lay 
faster hold upon that kingdom, than his father had 
done, and to recover the same to himself. But whilst 


he steered his course thither, he was driven by con- _ 


trary winds to the coasts of Anglesey, where he 
would fain have landed, had not the English army 
kept him off. But in this skirmish, Magnus acci- 
dentally wounded Hugh, Earl of Salop, with an 
arrow in his face, whereof he died; and then of a 
sudden, both armies relinquished the island; the 
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English returning to England, appointing Owen ap 4.D.1097, 


Edwyn, who invited them over, prince of the coun- 
try. But Owen did not enjoy the principality long; 


for in the beginning of the following spring, Gry- 


ffith ap Conan, and Cadogan ap Blethyn, returned 
from Ireland, and having concluded a peace with 
the Normans, for some part of their lands in Wales ; 


Gryffith remained in: Anglesey, and Cadogan had_——_—— 


Cardigan, with part of Powis. But though Cado- 
gan recovered his estate, yet in a little while after, 
he lost his son Llewelyn, who was treacherously 
murdered by the men of Brecknock : at which time 
also died Rythmarch, archbishop of St. David's, 
the son of Sullen, being in the forty-third year of 
his age; a man of the greatest piety, wisdom, and 


learning, that had flourished a long time in Wales, 


excepting his father, under whose tutelage he was 


educated. The year following, King William Ru- 4099, 


fus, as he was hunting in the new forest, was acci- 
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dentally slain with an arrow, which one Walter 
Tyrrel shot at a stag ; and his eldest brother being 
then engaged in the holy war, Henry, his younger 
brother, whom in his life-time he had nominated his 
successor, was crowned in his stead. The same 
year, Hugh, Earl of Chester, Gronow ap Cadogan, 
and Gwyn ap Grytfith, departed this life. 

About two years after, a rebellion broke out in 
England; Robert de Belesmo, the son of Roger de 
Montgomery, Earl of Salop, and Arnulph his bro- 
ther, Karl of Pembroke, took up arms against King 
Henry; which he being informed of, sent them a 
very gracious message to come before him, and de- 
clare their grievances, and the reason of their rising 
up in arms against his Majesty. But the Earls, in- 
stead of appearing in person, sent him slight and 
frivolous excuses, and in the mean while made all 
necessary preparations for the war, both by raising 
of forces, and fortifying their castles and strong 
holds... And to strengthen themselves the more, 
they sent rich presents, and made large promises 
to Iorwerth, Cadogan, and Meredith, the sons of 
Blethynap Convyn, for to bring them to their side. 
Robert fortified four castles, namely,—Arundel, 
Tekinhill, Shrewsbury, and Brugge; which last, 
by reason that Robert built it without the consent 
of the king, was the chief occasion of this war ; 
and Arnulph fortified his castle at Pembroke. After 
this, they entered in an hostile manner into the 
territories of the King of England, wasting and 
destroying all before them. And to augment their 
strength, Arnulph sent Gerald his steward, to Mur- 
kart, King of Ireland, desiring his daughter in wed- 
lock ; which was easily granted, with the promise 
too of great succours and large supplies. King 
Henry, to puta stop to their bold adventures, march- 
ed in person against them; and laying siege to the 
castle of Arundel, won it without any ereat opposi- 
tion; and quickly afterwards the castle of Tekinhill;. 
but that of Brugge, by reason of the situation of the 
place, and the depth of the ditch about it, seemed 
to require longer time and harder service; and there- 
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fore King Henry was advised to send privately to 
Torwerth ap Blethyn, promising him great rewards if 
he forsook the earl’s part, and came over to him; 
urging to him, what mischief Roger, earl Robert's 
father, and his brother Hugh, had continually done 
to the Welshmen. . And to make him the more will- 
ing to accept of his proposals, he promised to give 
him all such lands as the earl and his brother had 
in Wales, without either tribute or homage; which 
wasa part of Powis, Cardigan, and half Dyved, the 
other part being’in the possession of William Fitz~ 
Baldwyn. lorwerth receiving these offers, accepted 
of them very gladly, and then coming to the king, 
he sent all his forces to Earl Robert’s lands, who 
having received very strict orders, destroyed with- 
out mercy every thing they met with; and what 
made the spoil the greater, Karl Robert upon his re- 
belling against King Henry, had caused his people 
to convey all their goods to Wales, for fear of the 
English; not thinking how his father’s memory 
sounded among the Welsh. But when the news of 
Iorwerth’s revolt reached the ears of the earl, Ca- 
dogan and Meredith, Torwerth’s brothers ; their 
spirits began to faint, as despairing any longer to 
oppose the king, since lorwerth, who was the per- 
son of greatest strength in Wales, had left and for- 
saken them. Arnulph was gone to Ireland to fetch 
home his wife, and to bring over what succour his 
father-in-law, King Murkart, could afford to send 
him; but he not coming in time, some other me- 
thod was to be tried, how to get some aid against 
the English. A little before this rebellion broke out, 
Magnus, Harold’s son, landed the second time in 
the isle of Anglesey, and being kindly received by 
Gryffith ap Conan, he had leave to cut down what 
timber he had need for; and so returning to the 
Isle of Man, which he had. got by conquest, he 
built there three castles, and then sent to Lreland to 
have the daughter of Murkart in marriage to his 
son, which being obtained, he created him King of 
Man: Earl Robert hearing this, sent to Magnus for 
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aid against King Henry, but receiving none, he 
thought it now high time to look to his own safety; 
and therefore he sent to the king, requesting that 
he might quietly depart the kingdom, in case he 
should lay down his arms ; which the king having 
granted, he sailed to Normandy. And then King 
Henry sent an express to his brother Arnulph, re- 
quiring him either to follow his brother out of the 
kingdom, or to deliver himself up to his mercy ; 
and so Arnulph wentover also for Normandy. When 
the king was returned to London, lorwerth took, 
his brother Meredith prisoner, and.committed him 
to the king’s custody; his other brother Cadogan 
having reconciled himself beforehand, to whom Ior- 
werth gave Cardigan, with a part of Powis. Then 
Iorwerth went to London, to put the king in mind 
of his promise, and the service he had done him 
against Earl Robert; but the king finding now all 
matters at quiet, was deaf to all such remembran- — 
ces, and instead of promising what he had once vo- 
luntarily proposed, against all rules of equity and 
gratitude, he took away Dyved from Iorwerth, and 
gave it to a knight of his own, called Saer; and. 
Stratywy, Cydwely, and Gwyr he bestowed upon 
Howel ap Gronow, and sent Iorwerth away more 
empty than he came; nor was this sufficient reward 
for his former services; but the next year, King 
Henry must send some of his counsel to Shrewsbu- 


ry, and cite lorwerth to appear there, under pretence 


of consulting about the king’s business and afiairs: 
of those parts. But the plot was laid deeper; and 
when without any suspicion of treachery he made 

his appearance, he was surprisedly attainted of high — 
treason, and then contrary to all right and justice, 
actually condemned to perpetual imprisonment; the 
true reason of this unparalleled severity being, the 
king feared his strength, and was apprehensive that 
he would revenge the wrong and aftront he received 
at his hands. And indeed, well had he reason to 
fear that, when he so ungratefully treated him, | 
whose service he had experienced to be so greatly 

advantageous to him, But the policy of Princes 
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is unaccountable; and whether to value an eminent 
person for his service, or to fear him for his great- 
ness, is a subject that frequently disturbs their most 
settled considerations. But the noblemen that were 


at this time sent by the king to Shrewsbury, were 


Richard de Belmersh, who being chief agent about 
Roger Montgomery, Earl of Salop, was prefered 
to the bishoprick of London, and afterwards ap- 
pointed by this king, to be warden of the marshes, 
and governor of the county of Salop. With him 
were joined in company, Walter Constable, the fa- 


ther of Milo, Earl of Hereford, and Rayner, the . 


king’s lieutenant in the county of Salop. About 
this time, as Bale writes, the church of Menevia, or 
St. Davids, began to be subject to the see of Can- 


terbury, beingalways afore, the metropolitan church 


of all Wales. 


Or 


Shortly after this, Owen ap Edwyn, who had been .D.1102. 


author of no small mischief and disturbance to the 
Welsh, in moving the English against his natural 
prince, and son-in-law Gryftith ap Conan, departed 
this life, after a tedious and miserable sickness; of 


which he was so much the less pitied, by how much . 


he had proved an enemy and a traitor to his native 
country. He was the son of Gronow, by his wife 
Edelflede, the widow of Edmund, surnamed Ironside 


king of England ; and had the title of Tegengl ; 


though the English, when they had compelled Gry- 
ffith ap Conan to flee to Ireland for safety, consti- 
tuted him prince of all North Wales. After his death 
Richard Fitz-Baldwyn laid siege to, and took the 
castle of Rydcors, and forcibly drove Howel ap 
' Gronow, to whom King Henry had committed the 
custody of it, out of the country. But Howel quick- 
ly returned, and with a high spirit of revenge, began 
to destroy and burn whatsoever he could meet with, 
and then meeting a party of the Normans in their 
return homewards, he fell upon the flank of them 
with a very considerable slaughter ; ‘and so brought 


all the country to his subjection, excepting some. 


few garrisons and castles which would not surrender 
to him. The same time King Henry took away 
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from Saer the government of Dyved, which formerly 
was lorwerth ap Blethyn’s, and bestowed it upon 
Gerald, who had been some time earl Arnulph’s ste- 
ward in those parts; and therefore by reason of his 


knowledge of the country, was in all probability 
best able to take upon him the managment of it. 


But the Normans in Rydcors castle, berng sensible 
that they were not able to eftect any, thing against 
Howelap Gronow in open field, after their accustom- 
ed manner, began to put that in execution by trea- 
chery, which they could not compass by force of 
arms. And how to make Howel a sacrifice to those 
Normans he had lately slain, they could tind no sa- 
fer way than by corrupting one Gwgan ap Meyric, 
aman in great favour and esteem with Howel, upon 
the account chiefly that one of his children was 
nursed by Gwgan’s wife. This ungreatful villain, 
to carry on his wicked intrigue the more unsus- 
pected, gave Howel a very earnest invitation to his 
house toa merriment, where, without any suspicion 
of treachery, being come, he was welcomed with 
all the seeming affection and kindness imagi- 
nable. But no sooner was he settled, but Gwgan 
gave notice thereof to the Norman garrisons; and 
therefore by break of ‘day they entered the town, 
and coming about the house where Howel lay in 
bed, they presently gave a great shout. Howel 
hearing the noise, suspected something of mischief, 
and therefore leaping in all haste out cf bed, he 
made to his weapons, but could not find them, by 


reason that Gwgan had conveyed them away whilst 


he was asleep. And now being assured of treachery 
in the case, and finding that his men had fled for 
their lives, he endeavoured all he could to make his. 
escape; but Gwgan and his company were too quick 
for him; and so being secured, they strangled him, 
and delivered his body to the Normans, who hav- 
ing cut off his head, conveyed it to the castle of 
Rydcors. This most villainous murder, so barba- 
rously committed upon the king’s lieutenant, was 
not in the least taken notice of ; for king Henry 
was so unreasonably prejudiced in favour of the 
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Normans, that whatever. misdemeanor, be it of 
ever so high a nature, was by them committed, it 
was presently winked at, and let fall to the ground; 
whereas, if the Welsh trespassed but against the 
least injunction of the king’s laws, they were most 
severely punished; which was the cause that they) 
afterwards stood up against the king in their own 
defence, being by experience assured, that he mind- 
ed nothing more than their utter destruction. 
About this time, Anselm, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, convened asynod at London, wherein among 
other injunctions then decreed, the celibacy of the 
clergy was enjoined ; marriage being before allowed 
of in Britain, to them in holy orders. But this new 
Injunction created a great deal of heat and animo- 
sity among the clergy, some approving of it as 
reasonable and orthodoxical; others condemning 
it, as an innovation, and contrary to the plain let- 
ter of scripture. But during these disputes between 
the clergy, king Henry being now in the fifth year 
of his reign, sailed over witha great army into Nor- 


mandy, where his brother Robert, together with | 


Robert de Belesmo, Arnulph, and William, earl of 
Mortaign, gave him battle; but the king having 
obtained the victory, took ‘the duke his brother, 
with William of Mortaign, prisoners; and ¢arry- 
ing them to England, he caused first his brother 
Robert's eyes to be plucked out, and then condemn- 
ed them both to perpetual imprisonment in the cas- 
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tle of Cardiff. About the same time, Meyric and A.D.1104. © 


Grytfith, the sons of Trahaern ap Caradoc, were 
both slain by the means of Owen ap Cadogan ap 
Blethyn, whose uncle Meredith ap Blethyn, who 
had been prisoner for a long time in England, now 
broke open the prison, wherein he was very nar- 
Towly confined; and returning to his own country, 
had his estate restored, which afterwards he quietly 
enjoyed. * 


The next year a dismal and calamitous accident ftos. 


happening in the Low-countries, proved very in- 
commodious and prejudicial to the Welsh; for a 
_ great part of Flanders being drowned by the over- 
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flowing of the sea, the inhabitants were compelled. 
to seek for some other country to dwell in, their own 
being now covered with water. And therefore a 
great many being come over to: England, they re- 
quested of King Henry to assign them some part 
of his kingdom, which was empty and void of inha- 
bitants, where they might settle and plant them- 
selves. The king taking advantage of this chari-. 
table opportunity, and being in a manner assured, 
that these Flemings would be a considerable thorn 
in the side of the Welsh, bestowed upon them very 
liberally what was not justly in his power to give; 
aud appointed them the country of Ros, in Dyved, 
or West-Wales, where they continue to this day. 
But Gerald, the king’s lieutenant in those parts, 
was resolved to be afore-hand with them, and rebuilt 
the castle of Pembroke, ina place called Congarth 
Vechan ; whither he removed his family and all his 
goods. But here a very unfortunate accident hap- 
pened tohim; for Cadwgan ap Blethyn having pre- 
pared a sumptuous feast in the Christmas, invited all 
the lords to his country-housein Dyved, and among 
the rest his son Owen, who lived in Powis. This 
young gentleman being at his father’s house, and 
hearing Nest, the wife of Gerald, universally praised 
for her incomparable beauty, was so smitten with 
the rumour that went abroad of her, that by all © 
means he must see the lady, who was by all so much 
admired. And forasmuch as Gwladys, wife to Rhys 
ap Tewdwr, and mother to Nest, was the daughter 
_ of Rywallon ap Convyn, cousin-german to Cadw- 
gan his father; under pretence of friendship and 
relation, he made bold to pay her a visit. But find- 
ing the truth far to surpass the fame that went of 
her, he returned home so inflamed with her charms, 
that not being able to keep the mastery over him- 
self, he went back again the same night, and being 
“attended by a company of wild, head-strong youths, . 
“ they privily entered into the castle, and encompass- 
ing the chamber about, where Gerald and his wife 
lay, they set the house on fire. Gerald hearing a 
noise, would fain go out to know the meaning of 
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such unseasonable disturbance; but his wife fear- 
ing some treachery, persuaded him to make as pri- 
vate an escape as he could; and then pulling up.a 
board in the privy, let him go that way. Then re- 
turning to her chamber, she would fain assure those 
notorious youths, that there was nobody beside her- 
self and children there; but this being not satis- 
factory, they forcibly broke in; and having searched 
the most private corner, and not finding Gerald, 
they took his wife and two sons, with ason anda 


daughter born by a concubine, and carried them. 


away to Powis, having first set fire to the cattle, 
and destroyed the country as they went along. Ca- 
dwgan, Owen’s father, hearing of what outrageous 
crime his son had committed, was exceedingly con- 
cerned and sorry, chiefly because hereby he was 
like to incur King Henry’s great displeasure; and 
therefore he went with all speed to Powis, and de- 
sired his son with all intreaties, to send home to 
Gerald his wife and children, with whatever else 
he had taken away from him. But Owen was so 
amourously inexorable with respect to the woman, 
that he would by no means part with her; however, 
upon her request, he was willing to restore Gerald 
his children back again, which forthwith he per- 
formed. But when Richard, bishop of London, 
whom King Henry had constituted Warden of the 
Marches, being now at Shrewsbury, heard of this, 
he'sent for Ithel and Madoc, the sons of Ryryd ap 
Blethyn, persons of great power and interest in 
Wales, promising them very considerable rewards, 


~ besides the government of the whole country, in case’ 


they could bring Owen and his father Cadwgan, ei- 
ther dead or alive, to him, that he might revenge 


that heinous affront which they had done to the . 


-Kingof England. With them he joined Llywarch, 
the son of Trahaern ap Caradoc, whose two bre- 


thren Owen had slain, and Uchtryd the son of Ed- 


wyn; which four undertook to answer effectually 

the bishop’s proposal to them... But when they had 

united their forces, and began in an hostile manner 
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to destroy the country as they passed along; Uch- 


‘tryd sent private notice before him, requiring all who 


were any way desirous of their own safety, to come 
to him; because no quarters was to be given to any 
that was found in the country. The people being 
thus so opportunely forewarned, began to bethink 
with themselves how they might best avoid so emi- 
nent a danger; and thereupon some fled to Arustly, 
others to Melienyth, some to Stradtywy, and some 
to Dyved; but in this latter place they met with 
very cold welcome; for Gerald, who was then very 
busy in exercising revenge upon that country, fall- 
ing in among them, cut off a considerable number 
of them. The like fate befel them who escaped 
to Arustly and Melienyth, for Walter, bishop of 
Hereford, having raised an army in defence of the 
town of Caermarthen, before he could come thither, 
accidentally met with these stragling fugitives, and 
knowing to what country they belonged to, without 
any further ceremony, he fell upon them, and put 
most of ‘them to the sword, But they who fled to - 
Stradtywy, were gently received by Meredith ap. 
Rytherch, and such as resorted to Uchtryd, were 
kindly entertained by him; and so he marched with 
the rest of his confederates to Rydcors castle; it 
being the general opinion, that it was best to enter 
the country by night, and to take Cadwgan and 
Owen his son by surprise. But Uchtryd reflecting 


upon the difficulty of the country, and how easily 


they might be entrapped by an ambuscade, dissuad- 
ed them from any such nocturnal undertakings ; 
and told them, that it was far more advisable to en- 
ter the country in good order, when the hight gave 
the soldiers opportunity. to keep and observe their 
ranks. But whilst they were thus considering of 
the most effectual way to carry on their purpose, 
Owen got aship at Aberdyfi, bound for Ireland : 
and escaping thither, avoided the narrow search that 
was the following day made for them. But when 
neither father nor son could be found, all the fault ~ 
was laid upon Uchtryd, who had dissuaded them 
from falling upon the castle unexpectedly ; and 
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therefore all they could do, since their escape, was 
to burn and destroy the country, which they did 
effectually, excepting the two sanctuaries of Lian- 
badarn and Llanddewi Brefi; out of which however 
they took several persons who had escaped thither, 
and carried them away prisoners to their several 
countries. But Owen, with them who were acces+ 
sary to the burning of Rydcors castle, being fled 
into Ireland, desired the umbrage and protection of 
King Murcart; who received him very gladly, up+ 
on the account of their former acquaintance ; for 
Owen, during the war betwixt the Earls of Arun- 
del and Chester, and the Welsh, had fled to King 
Murcart, and brought him very rich presents from 
Wales. Cadwegan all this while lay privately in 
Powis; but thinking it impossible to continue there 
long undiscovered, he adjudged it his wiser way to 
send to King Henry, and to declare his innocency 


and abhorrence of that fact which his son had com, 


mitted. The King was easily persuaded that the 
old-man was guiltless, and wholly ignorant of his 
son’s crime; and therefore he gave him permission 
to remain in the country, and to enjoy the town and 
Jands he received by his wife, who was the daughter. 
of a Norman lord, called Pygot de Say. But his 
lands in Powis were otherwise distributed ; for his 
nephews Madoc and Ithel, finding what circum- 
stances. their uncle Cadwgan lay under, upon the 
account of his son Owen, they divided betwixt 
themselves such lands as he and his son possessed 
in Powis, though afterwards they could never agree 
about the equal distribution of it. To counterba- 
lance this, Cadwgan made such friends to the King 
of England, that upon paying the fine of £100, he 


had a grant of all his lands in Cardigan, anda pow-., 


er to recall all the inhabitants, who had rubbed off 
upon the publication of the King’s late order, that 


no Welshman or Norman should dwell in Cardigan, 


Upon information of this grant to Cadwgan, seve- 
ral of them that retired to Ireland returned again 
privately to Wales, and lurkingly remained with 
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their friends; but Owen durst not appear in Cardi- 
gan, by reason that-his father had received that 
country from King Henry, upon condition that he 
would never entertain nor receive his son, nor by 
any means succour him either with men or money. 
Nevertheless, Owen came to Powis, and would fain 
be reconciled to the king, and make an atonement 
for his late misdemeanor ; but he could find nobody 
that would venture to speak in his behalf, nor make 
the king acquainted with his desire and willingness 
to submit. And: thus being hopeless and full of 
despair, he could not possibly divine which way to 
turn himself; till at last, a very unexpected oppor- 
tunity offered him means and occasion to oppose 
the English. /The matter was this, there happened 
a difference betwixt Madoc ap Ryryd and the bi- 
shop of London, lieutenant of the Marches of 
Wales, about certain English felons, who being un- 
der the protection of Madoc, he would not restore 
at’ the bishop’s request. ‘The bishop being much 
offended at Madoc’s ‘denial, threatened him very 
saa sand theretore to make all possible prepa- 

rations against an ensuing ‘storm, Madoc sent to 
Owen, who heretofore was his greatest enemy, de- 
siting his hel p against the: bishop, and by this means 
being reconciled, they took their mutual oaths not 
to betray each other, and that neither should make 
a separate agreement with the English without the 
knowledge and approbation of | the other. And so 
uniting their power, they spoiled and ravaged all the 
countr y about them, destroying whatever they could 
meet with, which belonged to those they ‘had no 
kindness or affection for, without the least distinc- 
tion of English or Welsh. 

A.D.1107,~"" Lor werth ; ap Blethyn had been very ano de- 
tained in prison allthis time ; and now King Henry 
calling toomind what har dsl hip he laboured under, 
and that he' committed him*to custody upon no pre- 
tence of reason} sent ‘to “know of him, what he was . 
willing to pay for his liberty, Lorwer ‘th being now 
almost ready to sink undera fatigue of so long i im- 
_ prisonment, was glad to give any thing he was “able, 
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to obtain that which he had so long in vain hoped 
for; and therefore he promised either £300. in 
specie, or to the value of it in cattle and horses; for 
the payment of which, lorwerth and Ithel the sons 
of his brother Ryryd were delivered for pledges. 
Then the king released him out’of prison, and res- 


tored him all his lands which were taken from him; | 
and of the due for his liberty, the king bestowed”") 


£10. upon Henry, Cadwgan’s son by the daughter 
of Pygot de Say the Norman. Owen and Madoc, 
all this while committed all the waste and destruc- 
tion possible, and cruelly annoyed both the English 
and Normans, and always withdrew and retired to 
lorwerth’'s estate, which so troubled him, by reason 
of the king’s strict orders not to permit Owen to 
come to his or Cadwgan’s territories, that at length he 
sent to them this positive and peremptory rebuke ;—~ 
“Since it hath pleased God to place us in the midst: 
of ourenemies, and to deliverus into their hands; and 
hath so far weakened us, as that we are not able to 
do any thing by our own strength; and your fa- 
ther Cadwgan, and myself, are particularly com- 
manded, under penalty of forfeiting ourlands and es- 
tates, not to afford you any succour or refuge du- 
ring these your rebellious practices; therefore as a 
friend I intreat you, command you as a lord, and 
desire you as a kinsman, that you come no niore to 
mine or your father Cadwgan’s territories.” 
Owen and Madoc receiving such a presumptu- 
ous message, were the more enraged, and in the wa 
of a malignant retribution, did more frequently than 
heretofore, shelter themselves in Iorwerth’s country; 
in somuch, that at last, since that they would nei- 


ther by threats nor intreaties desist from their won- 


ted courses, he was forced to gather his power, and 
drive them out by force ofarms. Being chased out 


thence, they made in-roads into Uchtryd’s country~~ 


in Merionethshire; but Uchtryd’s sons, being then 
in Cyveilioc, hearing of it, they sent to the peoble 


of the country, with positive orders to oppose and ~ 


resist any offer they would make to enter the country. 
The people, though wanting a skillful commander, 
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were resolved to do as much as lay in their power ; 
and so. meeting with them by the way, they set 
upon them so furiously, that Owen and Madoc, 
though after a brave defence, were forced to bear 
back, and to take the heels; Owen to Cardigan to 
his father Cadwgan; and Madoc to Powis. Yet 
all this misfortune could not suppress the. restless 
spirit of Owen ; for as soon as he could rally. toge- 
ther his scattered troops, he made divers inroads 
into Dyved, and carrying away several persons to 
the ships, that they came in from Ireland ; he first 
ransomed them, and then listing them under his 
own command, made such addition to his army, 
that he ventured to set upon a town in Dyyed be- 
longing to the Flemings, and having razed it to 
the ground, he returned to Cardigan; having no 
regard to what inconveniency might befal his father 
from the King of England, upon thisaccount, which 
a little afterwards unhappily fell out. For it hap- 
pened that some of Owen’s men having had intelli- 
gence, that a-certain bishop, called William de 
Brabant, was upon his journey through that coun- 
try to the coast of England, laid wait for his com-. 
ing; who without any apprehension of treachery, 
passing through the country, was unexpectedly 
slain, he and all his retinue. Iorwerth and Cadw- 
g'an were then at court, to speak with king Henry, 
concerning certain business of their own ; but whilst 
they discoursed the king, in comes a }'leming, that 
was a brother to the deceased bishop, and with a 
very loud exclamation, complained how that Owen, 
Cadwgan’s son, had slain his brother, and the rest 
of the company, and that he was succoured and 


entertained in Cadwgan’s country. King Henry. 


hearing this, was wrathfully displeased at such cruel 
barbarity, that a person of that quality and profes- 
sion, should be so treacherously murdered; and 
therefore he asked Cadwgan what he could say to 


. the matter; who answered, that what had so un- 


happily fell out, was done without the least of his 
knowledge or approbation, and therefore desired _ 
his Majesty to impute all the blame and guilt of 
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that unfortunate action to his son Owen. But King 
Heury was so far from being satisfied with this re- 
ply, that he told Cadwgan in a violent passion, that 
since he could not keep his son so, but that he was 
aided and continually entertained in his country, he 
would bestow it upon another person, who was bet- 
ter able and more willing to keep him out; and 
would allow him a maintenance upon his own pro- 
per charges, upon these conditions, that he should 
not enter into Wales any more, without his further 
orders; and so granting him twenty days for the 
ordering of his affairs, he gave him liberty to retire 
to any part of his dominions, excepting Wales. 
When Owen and Madoc were informed how Cadw- 
gan was treated by the King of England, and that 
Cardigan, which was their chiefest place of refuge, 
was to be given to another person, they thought 
that their condition by this time was desperate, and 
that they had not better stay any longer in Britain, 


therefore with all speed they took shipping for Ire-. 


land, where they were sure to be honourably enter- 
tained by King Murkart. Then King Henry sent 
for Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Strygill, a person of 
noted worthand valour, and one who had often sued 
to the king for to grant him some lands in Wales, 
and bestowed upon him all the lands and inheritance 
of Cadwgan ap Blethyn, in case he could conquer 
and bring the country under. Gilbert very thank- 
fully accepted of the proposal, and having drawn 
together all the forces he was able to raise, he pass- 
ed into Wales, and being come to Cardigan, with- 
out the least trouble or opposition, he reduced the 
whole country to his subjection. The first thing 


he did, was the best he could to secure himself in 


this new purchased inheritance ; in order to which, 
he erected two castles, one upon the frontiers of 
North Wales, upon the mouth of the river Ystwyth, 
a mile distant froin Llanbadarn; the other towards 


Dyved, upon the river Teifi, at a place called Dyn-=" 


gerant ; where, as some think, Roger Montgomery 
had some time before laid the foundation of Cil- 
garran castle, | 
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Owen and Madoc were all this while in Ireland ; 
but this latter being at length tired with the country 
and not willing to endure the mannersand customs 
of the Irish, came over for Wales, and passed to the 
country of his uncle Iorwerth. Iorwerth being ac- 
quainted with his arrival was fearful to suffer the 
same fate with his brother Cadwgan, by winking at 
his.being there, and: therefore without any regard 
to relation or consanguinity, he presently issued out 


a proclamation, forbidding any of his subjects under 


a great penalty to receive him, but that they should 
account him an open enemy to their country, and 
endeavour all they could to secure him, and to bring 
him prisoner before him. When Madoc under- 
stood this, how that his person was in continual 
danger whilst he remained there; having drawn to 
him all the out laws and villains in the country, he 
kept in the rocks and moutains devising all the ways 
and means he could to be revenged upon Iorwerth 
and so made a private league and agreement with 
Llywarch ap Trahaern, who fora long time had been 
a mortal enemy of Iorwerth’s. ‘These two associates, 
having inteligence that Iorwerth lay one night at 
Caereineon, gathered all their strength, came and 
encompassed the house at midnight; which when 
Iorwerth’s servants perceived, they arose and defend- 
ed the house with all the might they could; but 
the assailants at last putting the house on fire, they 
were glad, as many as could, to éscape through the 
flames ; the greatest part being forced to yield, 
either’to the enemies sword, or the more conquer- 
ing fire. Iorwerth seeing no remedy, but that he 
must undergo the same fate as his men had done, 
chose rather to die in the presence of his enemies, 
with his sword in his hand, than to commit his life 
to the cowardly flames; and therefore rushing out 
with great violence, he was received upon the points 
of the enemies spears, and so being tossed into the 
fire, he miserably perished by a double death. As 
soon as King Henry heard of his death, he sent for 
Cadwean to him, and gave him all his brothers 
estate, being Powis-land; and promising his son 
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Owen his pardon, upon condition he would demean 
himself quietly and loyally hereafter, willed him to 
send for him back from Ireland. King Henry also 
about this time, married his natural son Robert to 
Mabil, daughter and sole heir to Robert Fitzha- 
mon, lord of Glamorgan, in whose right this Robert 
became lord of Glamorgan, being before the king 
created earl of Glocester; by whom the castle of 
Cardiff was built. 
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But Madoc finding the matter nothing mended,» © 


and that his other uncle Cadwgan, who lay under 


the same obligation to the king of England, ruled. 


the country, hid himself in the most private and 
inaccessible places, watching only an opportunity 
to commit the like fact upon Cadwgan, and to 
murder him by one treacherous way or other, And. 
this he effected in a little time ; for Cadwgan hav- 
ing reduced the country to some sort of settlement 
and. quietness, and restored the courts of judica- 
ture, where he sat in person to administer justice; 
came with the rest of the elders of the country to 
. Trallwng, now Pool; and having begun to build a 
castle, he thought to make that the constant seat 
of his habitation. Madoc understanding his de- 


sign, laid in ambush for him in his way to Trall-_ 


wng; and as Cadwgan unconcernedly passed bys 
without the least suspicion of treachery, he sudden- 
ly set upon him, and slew him, without allowing 
him any time either to fight or escape. Then he 
sent presently a message to Shrewsbury, to the bis- 
hop of London, the king’s lieutenant in the marches, 
to put him in mind of his former promisés to him, 
when he chased Owen out of the country ; because 


that the bishop bearing an inveterate enmity to Ca- 


dwegan, and his son Owen, granted Madoc such lands, 
as his brother Ithel was possesed of. But Meredith 
ap Blethyn, being informed of the death of both his 
brothers, went in all haste to the king, desiring of 
him the lands of Jorwerth in Powis, which he had 
lately granted to Cadwgan; which the king granted 
him, till such time as Owen should return from Ire- 
| 2E 
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Jand. Owen did not stay long before he came over: 
and then going to King Henry, he was honourably 
received, and had all his father’s estate restored to 
him; whereupon, in gratitude of this signal favour, 
he voluntarily promised to pay the king a considera- 
ble fine, for the due payment of which, he gave very 
responsible pledges. Madoc finding himself alone to 
be left in the lurch, and that he had no seeming 
power to bear head against the king, thought it also 
his wisest way to make what reconciliation he could; 
and therefore he offered the king a very great fine, if 
he should peaceably enjoy his former estate, pro- 
mising withal, never to molest or disturb any one . - 
that was subject to the crown of England. King 
Henry willing to bring a!l matters to a settled con- 
dition, readily granted his request, and conferred 
upon him all he could reasonably ask for ; only with 
this proviso, that upon his peril, he should provide 
for the relations of them whom he had so basely 
murdered. ie EN NES ED 
_ And thus all matters being brought to a peace- 
ablé conclusion in Wales; the next year, Robert 
de Belesmo, who had been one of the chief instru- 
ments of these Welsh disturbances, in that oreat 
rebellion, which himself, with Roger de Montgo- 
mery, earl of Salop, and his brother Arnulph, earl 
of Pembroke, had raised against the king, was 
taken prisoner by’ King Henry, in Normandy, and 
committed to perpetual imprisonment in War- 
ham eastle. The year following, Meredith ap Ble- 
thyn, detached a considerable party of his men to 
make incursions into the country of Lhywarch ap 
Trahaern: ap Gwyn, who was an inveterate enemy 
of himself and Owen; by reasén that by his aid 
and instigation, Madoe was encouraged to kill his 
uncles lorwerth and Cadwgan. These men as they 
passed through Madoe’s country, met a person in 
the night-time who belonged to Madoc; who being 
asked where his master was, after some pretence of 
ignorance, at last’ through fear confessed, that he 
was not far from that place. Therefore lying quietly 
there all night, by break of day they arose to look 
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out. their game; and unexpectedly surprising Ma- 
doc, they slew a.great number of his men, and took 
himself prisoner ; and so carrying him to theirlord, 
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they delivered him up, .as the greatest honour of . 


their expedition. . Meredith was not a little proud 
of his prisoner, and therefore to ingratiate himself 
the more with his nephew Owen, he committed him 
to safe custody; till he was sent for ; who coming 
thither straight, Meredith delivered Madoc up to 
him. Owen, though he had the greatest reason 
for the most cruel revenge, by reason that both his 
father and uncle were basely murdered by this Ma- 
doc, would not put him to death, remembering the 
intimate friendship and oaths that had passed be- 
twixt them; but however, tosecure him from any 
future mischief he might practise, he pulled out his 
eyes, and then set him at liberty. But least he 
should be capable of any revenge, by reason of his 
estate and strength in the country, Meredith and 
Owen thought fit to. divide his lands betwixt them ; 
which were Caernarvon, Aberhiw, with the third 
part of Deuddwfr. | eer esr 
These home-bred disturbances being pretty well 
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abated, a greater storm arose from abroad; for the | 


next year, King Henry prepared a mighty army to 
enter into Wales, being provoked thereto by the re- 
quest of those who enjoyed a great part of the 
Welshmen’s lands, .but would not be satisfied till 
they gotall. For Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Stry- 
gill, upon whom the king had bestowed Cardigan, 
made great complaints. of Owen ap Cadwgan,,. de- 
claring how that he received and entertained such 


persons as spoiled and robbed in his country ; and 


Hugh, Earl of Chester, made the like of Gryffith 
ap-Conan, Prince of North Wales, how that his sub- 


jects and the men of Gronow ap Owen ap Edwyn, . 


Lord of Tegengl, unreproved, wasted, and burnt 
the country of Cheshire ; and to aggravate the mat- 
ter the more, he added further, that Gryffith neither 
owed any service, nor paid any tribute to the king. 
Upon these complaints, King Lienry was so cruelly 
| | | QE & 
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enraged, that he swore he would not leave one liv- 
ing creature remaining in North Wales and Powis- 
land; but having extirpated utterly the present race 
of people, he would plant a colony of new inhabi- 
tants. And then dividing his army into three parts, 
he delivered one to the conduct of the Earl of Stry- 
gill, to goagainst South Wales, which comprehended 
the whole power of the south part of England and 


‘Cornwal: the next battle was designed against 


North Wales, in which was all the strength of Scot- 
land and the North, and was commanded by Alex- 
ander, King of the Scots, and Hugh, Earl of Ches- 
ter: the third the king led himself against Powis, 
wherein was contained ‘the whole strength of the 
middle part of England. Meredith ap Blethyn 
hearing of these mighty preparations, and being in- 
formed that this vast army was designed against 
Wales, was quickly apprehensive that the Welsh were 
not able to make any great defence; and therefore 
thought it his safest way to provide for himself be-_ 
fore-hand; and so coming to the king, yielded him- 
self up to his mercy. But Owen fearing to commit 
himself to those whom he knew so greedily to covet 
his estate, and whom he was assured were far more 
desirous to dispossess the Welsh of their lands, than 
any other way to punish them for former crimes and 
miscarriages, fled to Gryffith ap Conan to North 
Wales. Upon that, King Henry converted his whole 
force that way, and came himself as far as Murcas- 
tell, and the Scotch King to Pennant Bachwy;.but : 
the people flying to the. mountains, carried with 
them ali the cattle and provision they had; so that 
the English could not follow them, and as many as 
attempted to come at them, were either slain or 
wounded in the streights. But Alexander, King of 
the Scots, finding that nothing could possibly be 
effected against the Welsh, as long as they kept the 
rocks and mountains, sent to Prince Grythth advis- 
ing him to submit himself to the king, promising» 
him all his interest to obtain an honourable peace. 
But the Prince was too well acquainted with English 
promises, and therefore refused his proposals; and sa, 
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King Henry being very unwilling to return without 
doing something in this expedition, sent to Owen 
to forsake the prince, who was not able to defend 
himself, but was ready to strike a peace with the 
Scottish King and the Darl of Chester.. But this 
cunning insinuation would not take effect; for Ow- 
en was for his life as distrustful of King Henry as 
Prince Gryffith; and therefore he would hearken 
to no intreaties for revolting from him, who had all 
this while afforded him refuge, till at length his un- 
cle Meredith, an old insinuating politician, persuad- 
ed him, with much ado, not to forsake the King of 
~England’s proposals, who offered him all his lands 
without tribute, in case he would come to his side, 
and therefore Meredith advised him instantly to 
‘accept of his offer, before Prince Gryffith made a 
peace with the king, which if it was once done, he 


would be glad upon any score to purchase the king’s | 


‘mercy. Owen being prevailed upon by such argu- 
ments, came to the. king, who received him very 
graciously, and told him, that because he believed 
his promise, he would not only perform that, but 
likewise exalt him above any of his kindred, and 
grant him his lands free from any payment of tri- 
bute. Prince Gryffith perceiving how that Owen 
had submitted to the king, thought it also his wis- 
est way to sue for peace, and so promising the king 
a great sum of money, a peace was then actually 
agreed upon, and confirmed ; which the King of 
England was the more ready to consent to, because 
he found it impossible to do him any hurt, whilst 
he continued encamped in that place. Some affirm, 
that the submission as well of Prince Gryffith as 
Owen, was procured by the policy of Meredith ap 
Blethyn and the Earl of Chester; this last working 
with Gryffith, and assuring him that Owen had 
made his peace with the king before any such thing 
was in agitation, so that the prince yielding some- 
what to the earl’s request, if Owen had gone con- 
trary to his oath, which they had mutually taken, 
not to make any peace with the English, without one 
another’s knowledge, seemed tu incline to a peace. 
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On the other hand, Meredith going in person to his 
nephew Owen, affirmed for truth, that the prince 
and the Earl of Chester were actually agreed, and 
the prince was on his journey to the king to make 
his submission, And in the mean while Meredith 
took especial care that all messengers betwixt the 
prince and Owen should be intercepted, and by that 
means Owen wilfully submitted himself to the king. 

King Henry having thus finished and brought to 
an end all his business in Wales, calling Owen to 
him, told him, that in case he would go over with 
him to Normandy, and there be faithful to him, he 
would upon his return confirm all his promises upon 
him; andso Owen accepting of the king’soffer, weat 
with him to Normandy, where he behaved himself 
so gallantly, that he was made a knight; and after 
his return the year following, he had all his lands 
and estate confirmed unto him. About the same 
time Griffri, bishop of St. David’s, died, and king 
Henry appointed to succeed him one Barnard, a~ 
Norman, much against the good-will and inclina- 
tion of the Welsh, who before this time were ever 
used to elect their own bishop. And this year the 
rumour of Gryffith, son to Rhys ap Tewdwr, was 
spread throughout South Wales, who, (as the report 
went) for fear.of the king had been from a child 
brought up in Ireland, and having come over about 
two years before, past his time privately among his | 


relations, particularly with Gerald, Steward of 


Pembroke, his brother-in-law. And now the noise 
of a new prince being spread abroad, it came at 
last to the ears.of the king of England, that a-cer- 
tain person appeared in Wales, who pretended to 
be the son of Khys ap Tewdwr, late prince of 
South Wales, and Jaid claim to that principality, 
which was now inthe king’s hands. King Henry 
being somewhat concerned with such a report, and 
fearing lest that this new starter should create him 
some greater trouble, he thought to nip him in the 
ped, and sent down orders to apprehend him. But 

ryffith ap Rhys, being aware of the traps laid 
against him, sent to Gryfiith ap Conan, prince of 
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North Wales, desiring his assistance, and that he 
might have liberty to remain safe in his country, 
which Grytlth, for his father’s account, readily 
granted, and treated him honourably..: A little after, 
his brother Howel, who was imprisoned by Ardulph, 
Earl of Pembroke, in the castle of Montgomery, 
where he had remained for a great while, made his 
escape and fled to his brother, then with Gryffith 
ap Conan, in North Wales. But King Henry being 
informed that Gryffith ap Rhys, and his brother 
Howel, were entertained by the Prince of North 
Wales, sent very smooth letters to Gryffith ap Co- 
nan, desiring to speak with him, who being come, 
he received him with all the tokens of honour and 
friendship, and bestowed upon him very rich pre- 
sents, just after the Norman policy, who usually 
make very much of those whom they design after- 
wards to be serviceable to them. After some time’s 
general discourse, King Henry came at length to 
the main point, and promised the prince even moun- 
tains of gold, in case he would send Gryffith ap 
Rhys, or his head to him, which the Prince, over- 
come by such fair words and large promises, pro- 
mised to perform, and so returned joyfully home, 
big with the expectation of his future reward. But 
some who wished better to Gryffith ap Rhys, and 
his brother Howel, presently suspected the occa- 
sion of the king’s message, and therefore they ad- 
vised them to withdraw themselves privately for 
some time, till Prince Gryffith’s mind be better un- 
derstood, and whether he had made any agreement 
with the King of England to betray them to him. 
As soon as the Prince was returned to his palace at 
Aberffraw, he presently enquired for Gryffith ap 
Rhys, and learning in a little time where he was, 
he sent a troop of horse to recall him to his court, 
but Gryffith hearing of their approach, with all 
speed made his escape to the church of Aberdaron, 
and took sanctuary there. But Prince Gryffith was 
resolute to make hie promise good to the King of 
England, that without any respect to the religious 

place he had escaped to, he commanded the same 
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messengers to return, and to bring him away by 
force, which the clergy of the country unanimously 
withstood, protesting that they would not see the 
liberties of the church in the least infringed. And 
whilst the clergy and the prince’s officers were 
thus at debate, that same night, some who had 
compassion upon the young prince, and seeing how 
greedily his life was thirsted for, conveyed him 


away out of North Wales to Stradtywy, in South 


Wales, And so being delivered from the treacher- 
ous and more dishonourable practices of the Prince 
of North Wales, he was forced for the defence of 
his own life, to bid open defiance to the King of 
England, and thereupon having raised all the forces 
which the shortness of the opportunity would per- 
mit, he made war upon the Fiemings and Normans. 

The next year, he laid siege to the castle which 
stood over against Arberth, and winning the same, 
made it plain with the ground, and from thence 
marched to Llanymddyfti castle, belonging to Rich- 
ard de Pwns, upon whom the King had bestowed 
Cantrev Bychan; but the garrison commanded by 
Meredith ap Rytherch ap Caradoc, so mantully de- 
fended it, that Gryffith, after killing only some few 
of the besieged, and burning the out-works, was 
forced to remove with no small loss of his own men. 
Finding this place impregnable, he came before 
Abertawy-castle, which was built by Henry Beau- 
mont, Earl of Warwick; but this proving too strong 
to be quickly surrendered, after he had burnt some 
of the outward buildings, he returned to Stratywy, 
burning and destroying all the country as he went 
along. And now his fame being spread abroad 
through all the country, all the wildand head-strong 
youth, and they whose fortunes were desperate, re- 
sorted unto him from all parts, by which means, 
being waxed strong and numerous, he made in-roads 
into Ros and Dyved, spoiling and destroying the 
country before, him. The Normans and Flemings, 
were cruelly enraged with these continual depreda- " 
tions, and how to remedy this mischief, was not 
easily determined ; but after a long consultation, 
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they thought it the best way to call together such 
Welsh lords as were friends to the King ot England, 
such were Owen ap Rhytherch, and Rhytherch ap 
Tewdwr, with his sons Meredith and Owen, whose 


mother was Heynyth, the daughter of Blethyn ap 


Confyn, and Owen ap Caradoc, the son of Gwen- 
llian, another daughter of Blethyn, and Meredith 
ap Rhytherch. These protesting their loyalty and 
fidelity to King Henry, were desired to defend the 
king’s castle of Carmarthen, and that by turns ;— 
Owen ap Caradoc the first fortnight, and then by 
succession, by Rhytherch ap Tewdwr, and Mere- 
dith ap Rhytherch. Owen undertook the defeace 
‘of Carmarthen castle for the time required of him, 
and Blethyn ap Cadivor had committed to him the 
government of Abercomyn, or Abercorran castle, 
which appertained to Robert Courtmain. But for 
all these preparations, Gryifith ap Rhys had a wish- 
ful eye upon Carmarthen, and therefore he sent out 
some spies to learn the strength and condition of the 
town, who bringing him a very kind and hopeful 
account, he decamped by night, and rushing sud- 
denly into the town, ordered his men to make a 
great shout, thereby to strike a great terror into 
those within. Owen ap Caradoc, the governor, 
being surprised with such an unexpected uproar, 
made all possible haste to the place where he had 
heard the shouting, and thinking that his men were 
at his heels, fell in among the enemy; but having 
none to support him, his men being all fled, he was, 
after a manly defence, cut in pieces; and so the 
town being taken, Gryffith burnt every thing to 
the ground, excepting the castle, which was also 
sore defaced, And then returning with a great deal 
of spoil and booty to his usual residence at Straty- 
wy: his forces were considerably increased by the 
accession of many young men, who came to him 
from all quarters, and thought that fortune so pros- 
pete his arms, that nobody was able to stand before 
de Londres, thinking it impossible to stand before 
1953 wit ta AE 


im. After this he marched to Gwyr, but William» 
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him, forsook the castle with all his men in all haste, . 
so that when Gryffith was come thither, he found a. 
ereat deal of cattle and spoil, and none to own them, 
and therefore having burnt down the castle, he 
carried away every thing of value in the country. 
When the Cardiganshire men heard how fortunately 
he succeeded in all his attempts, and being extreme- 
ly fearful, lest his next expedition should be against 
them, sent to him, desiring him, as bemg their near 
relation and countryman, to take upon him the rule 
and goverment over them. Gryffith willingly ac- 
cepted of their offer, and coming thither, was joy- 
fully received by the chief men in the country, who 
were Cadivor ap Gronow, Howel ap Dinerth, and 
Trahaern ap Ithel, which three persons had forsaken 
Dyved, by reason that it was so thwacked with 
Normans, Flemings and Englishmen. Nor was 
Cardigan free from strangers, who pretended to'sway 
and rule the country, but the people bearing in mind 
the continual wrong and oppression they reeeived 
from them, bore an inveterate hatred to them, and 
were very glad to be delivered from their insolent 
and imperious oppressors. For King Henry, what 
by force and banishment of those that stood up 
stiff for their liberty, and what by corrupting of 
those that were wavering, had brought all that: 
country to his subjection, and bestowed what lands 
he thought fit upon his English or Norman favor- 
ites. But notwithstanding the strength of the 
English in this country, Gryffith was not im the 
least cast down, but boldly coming on to Cardigan. 
Iscoed, he laid siege to a fort that Earl Gilbert and 
the Flemings had built at a place called Blaen Porth 
Gwythan. After divers assaults, and the killing of 
several of the besieged, with the loss only of one 
of his men, Gryffith took the place,and razing it 
to the ground, brought all the country thereabouts 
to subjection. This action proved very fatal to the 
English, for immediately upon this, they began to 
forsake their houses and habitations, as thinking it 
too hot for them to stay any longer in the country, 
and so the Welsh burnt and destroyed as far as Pen- 
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wedie all the houses of those strangers whom Earl 
Gilbert had brought with him. Then Gryttth be- 
sieged the castle of Stradpythyll, which belonged to 
Ralph, Earl Gilbert’s steward, and having made 
himself master of it, he put all the garrison to the 
sword. Removing from thence, he encamped at 
Glasgryg, a mile from Lianbadarn, purposing to be- 
siege Aberystwith castle next morning, but for want 
of provision necessary for his army, he was forced 
to make bold with some cattle which grazed within 
the limits of the sanctuary. And here it may be 
observed, that not only men enjoyed the privilege 
of these sanctuaries, but also cattle and horses, and 
whatever else lived within the liberties of them. 
But the day following, Grytfith marched disorderly 
towards the castle, being apprehensive of no great 
opposition, by reason that he was ignorant of the 
number of the garrison, and so encamping upon an 
opposite hill, which was divided from the castle by 
ariver, with a bridge over it, he called a council to 
determine with what engines they might with best 
success play against it, and so make a general as- 
sault. ‘The Normans observing their disorder, very 
cunningly sent out. some of their archers to skirmish 
with them, and so by little and little to entice them 
to the bridge, where some of the best armed horse- 
men were ready to issue out upon them. ‘Lhe Welsh 
not thinking the garrison to be so strong, approach- 
ed near the bridge, still skirmishing with the Nor- 
mans, who pretended to give ground; but when 
they came very near, out sallies one on horseback, 
who would fain pass the bridge; but being received 
upon the points of their spears, he began to give 
way, and as he endeavoured to return, he fell off his 
horse, and so the Welsh pursued him over the bridge. 
The Englishmen seeing this, fled towards the castle, 
and the Welsh with all speed followed them to the 
top of the hill; but whilst they thought that the 
day was their own, up rises a party of horse which 
lay in ambuscade under the hill, and standing be- 
twixt the Welsh and the bridge, prevented any suc- 
2 Foe : | 
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cour to come to them. And the Welsh being thus 
hemmed in betwixt both parties, the former recoil- 
ing with greater strength, were so unmercifully cut 
off, that scarce one man was left living. When the 
rest of the Welsh army, that staid on the other side — 
of the river, saw what number the garrison cons 
tained, and that they were strong beyond. their ex- 
pectation, presently decamped, and with all speed 
departed out of the country. i ie 

When King Henry was informed of all the mis- 
chief and cruelties that Gryffith ap Rhys had com- 
mitted among his subjects in Wales, he sent for 
Owen ap Cadwgan, desiring him and Llywarch ap 
Trahaern, to use all the effectual methods possible 
to take or kill the arch-rebel Gryffith, promising 
very speedily to send his son Robert with an army 
to Wales for that purpose. Owen, being very proud 
that the king put such confidence in him, encour- 
aged his men to be now so industrious to merit the 
king's favour, as they had been formerly to deserve 
his displeasure ; and so joining his forces with Lly- 
warch, they both marched to meet Prince Robert, 
at Stratywy, where they supposed Gryffith ap Rhys 
had hid himself in the woods. When they were 
come to the frontiers of the country, they made a 
vow, that they would let neither man, woman, or 
child escape alive; which so affrighted the people 
of the country, that all made what shift they could 
to save their lives, somé by fleeing to the woods and 
mountains, and some by getting into the king’s cas- 
tles, from whence they had come but a little before. 
Then Owen and Llywarch separated with distinct 
parties to scour the woods, which about Stratywy 
are very desertous ; and Owen having entered with 
an hundred men, presently discovered the tract of 


¢ 


_ men and cattle, and followed their footsteps so close, 


that within a little while he overtook them; and 
having slain a great many of them, and put the rest 
to flight, he carried away all their cattle back to his 
army. tbe 

But whilst Owen was busy in searching the> 
woods, Gerald, steward of Pembroke, who with a 
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great power of Flemings, was upon his march to join 
the king’s son, met with them who fled from Owen 
who desiring help of Gerald, declared how Owen 
had forcibly drove them out, slain a great many of 
their companions, and spoiled them of all their goods. 
Gerald and his Flemings, understanding that Owen 
was. so nigh with such a small number of men, 
thought he had now very convenient opportunity 
to be revenged of him upon the account of his wife; 
and therefore to make sure work with him, he per- 
sued him close into the woods. Owen being fore- 
~warned by his men that a great number followed 
him, and advised to make all speed to get away, was 
deaf to all such counsels, as thinking that they of 
whom his men wereso much afraid of, were the king’s 
friends, and therefore their integrity need not be 
questioned, since they had all respect to the same 
common cause. But he found that a private quar- 
rel is sometimes more regarded than the public good; 
and therefore when Gerald was advanced within 
bow-shot, he greeted him with a volley of arrows, 
to shew how great a friend he was; but Owen, 
though persuaded to flee, was so little terrified at 
such an unwelcome salutation, that though the ene- 
my were seven to one, yet he told them, that they 
were but Flemings, and such as always trembled at 
the hearing of hisname, And then falling on with 
a great deal of courage, he was at the first onset 
struck with an arrow into the heart, of which wound 
he presently died; which when his men saw they 
all fled, and brought word to Llywarch, and the rest 
of their fellows, of what had happened; and so sus- 
-pecting the king’s army, seeing they could not be 


trusted in their service, they all return to their res-_ 


pective countries. 

+ Owen being in this manner unhappily slain, his 
brethren divided his lands betwixt them ; except- 
ing Caereneon, which properly belonged to Madoc 
ap Riryd ap Blethyn, and which he had forcibly 
taken away from his uncle Meredith. His father 
Cadwegan had several children by different women; 
- and besides himself, he had issue Madoc by Gwen- 
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—Ilian, the daughter of Gryffith ap Conan; Eineon, 


by Sanna, the daughter of Dyvnwal; Morgan, by 
Evelliw, or Elliw, the daughter of Cadivor ap Coll- 
oyn, Lord of Dyved; Henry and Grytfith were by 
the daughter of the Lord Pigot, his wedded wife ; 
Meredith by Eurvron Hoedliw; and hinself by 
Inerth, the daughter of Edwyn. But a while after- 
wards, Eineon ap Cadwegan, and Gryffith ap Mere- 
dith ap Blethyn, besieged the castle of Cymmer, in 


Meirionythshire, which was lately built by Uchtryd 


ap Edwyn; for Cadwgan had bestowed upon Uch- 
tryd, his cousin-german, Meirionyth and Cyveilioc, 
upon condition, that in all cases he should appear 
his friend, and his sons after him; contrary to which 
promise he bore no manner of regard to Cadwgan’s 
children, after Owen’s death; but to strengthen 


himself the better, he erected this castle of Cym- 
mer, which very much displeased many of Cadw- 


gan’s sons. And therefore Eineon and Gryffith, to 
make Uchtryd sensible of his error in despising of 
them, furiously set upon Cymmer castle, and hav- 
ing slain divers of the garrison, the rest surrendered 
themselves; and so taking possession of it, they 
divided the country betwixt them; Mowddwy, Cy- 
veilioc, and half Penllyn, to Gryffith ap Meredith, 
and the other half of Penllyn with all Meirionyth 
to Eineon. scent 
The next year, King Henry sailed with a great 
army into Normandy, against the French king, who 
with the Earl of Flandersiand others, went about to 
make William, the son of Robert Curthoise, duke 
of Normandy; but at the appearance of the King 
of England, they all scattered, and laid aside their 


intended design. About the same time, Gilbert 


Strongbow, Earl of Strygill, to whom King Henry 


had given all Cardigan, departed this life, after a 
long fit of a. consumption ; much to the joy and sa- 


tisfaction of the Welsh, who were in a great mea- 
sure displeased, that they should be deprived of 
their own natural lord, Cadwgan, from whom this 
country was taken away, and be forced toserve and — 
be subject toa stranger, whose kindness they had 
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10 great reason to expect. But the year following, a.D.1115. 
an irreconcilable quarrel happened betwixt Howel . 
ap Ithel, lord of Ros and Ryvonioc, now Denbigh- 
land, and Riryd and Llywarch, the sons of Owen ap 
Edwyn. And when they could not otherwise agree, 
they broke out into open war; and thereupon Howel 
sent to Meredith ap Blethyn, and to Eineon and 
Madoc, Cadwean’s sons; who came down from Mej- 
nionyth with a party of four hundred well-disciplin- 
ed men, and encamped in Dyffryn-Clwyd.  Riryd 
and Llywarch on the other hand, desired the assis- 
tance of their consins the sons of Uchtryd; and so 
both armies meeting in the vale of Clwyd, they fell 
to blows with a great deal of spirit and alacrity, and 
after a tedious anda bloody fight, Llywarch, Owen 
ap Edwyn’s son, was at last slain, and with him Ior- 
werth, the son of Nudd, a noble and a valorous per- 
son; and Riryd was forced to make his escape by 
flight. But though Howel obtained the victory, yet 
he did not long survive his slain enemies: for having 
received a desperate wound in the action, died of it 
within forty days; and then Meredith ap Blethyn, 
and the sons of Cadwgan, finding it dangerous to 
stay longer there, for fear of some French, who lay 
garrisoned in Chester, returned home with all speed. 
King Henry was still in Normandy, and about 1316, 
this time, a very great battle was fought betwixt 
him and the French king, who was shamefully van- 
quished and overthrown, and had a great number of 
his nobles taken prisoners. But as King Henry re- 
turned the following year for England, one of the 1112. 
ships happened, by the negligence of the pilot, to 
_ becast away, wherein perished the king’s two sons; 
William who was legitimate and heir apparent to 
the crown, and Richard, his base son; together 
with his daughter and niece, and several others of 
his nobility, to the number in all of one hundred 
and fifty persons. This unparallelled loss of so many 
kindred and friends did not perplex his mind so 
long, but that within a short time, he began to so- 
lace and raise his drooping spirits with the thoughts 
of a new wife; and having married Adelice, the 
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~ &.D.1118, daughter of the duke of Lovain, he purposed to go: 
against Wales, and having prepared his forces, he 
led them in person to. Powis-land. 

When Meredith ap Blethyn and Eineon, Madoc 
and Morgan, the sons of Cadwegan, and lords of the 
country heard of it, they sent to Gryffth ap Conan 
Prince of North Wales, desiring some help at his 
hands; who flatly refused, assuring them, that be- 
cause he was at peace with the king of England, he 
could neither with honour nor safety send them any. 
succour, nor permit them to come within his domi- 
nions. The lords of Powis receiving this unwel- 
come answer, and having now no manner of hopes’ 
of any aid, were resolved however to defend them- 
selves as well as they could; and therefore they 
thought it the most effectual means to annoy the 
enemy, and to keep them from entering into the 
country, was to observe and defend the streights, 
by which the enemy must of necessity pass. Neither 
were they out in their policy ; for it happened that 
the king himself, with a small number, advanced 
to one of these narrow passages, the rest of the ar- 
my, by reason of their carriages, having taken some 
compass about, which the Welsh perceiving, pre- 
sently poured a shower of arrows upon them, and 

the advantage of the ground giving help to their 
execution, they slew and wounded a great many 
of the English. The king himself was struck in the 
breast, but for all that the arrow could not hurt 
him, by reason of his armour; yet he was so terri- 
fied with this unexpected conflict, and considering 
with himself, that he must receive several such 
. brushes before he could advance to the plain coun- 
try; and what was above all, being sensible. that 
by sucha rash misfortune, he might lose all the 
honour and fame which he had before obtained, 
sent a message to parly with them who kept the 
passage, and with all assurance of safety, to desire 
them to come to the king. The Welsh. being come, 
and questioned how they had such confidence to 
oppose the king, and to put his life in so much dan- 
ger, made answer, that they belonged to Meredith 
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ap Blethyn, and according to their master’s orders, 
they were resolved to keep the passage, or to die 
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upon the spot. The king finding them so resolute, — 


desired them to go to Meredith, amd propose to him 
~ an agreement of peace, which he and his cousins, 
the sons of Cadwgan, accepted of ; and promised to 
pay the king 10,000 head of cattle, in retribution 
for former offences. And so King Henry leaving 
all things in a peaceable and quiet posture in Wales, 
and appointing the lord Fitz-Warren warden, or 
lieutenant of the Marshes, returned to England. — 

But when a foreign enemy was removed out of 
the country, the Welsh could never forbear quar- 
relling with each other; for Gryffith ap Rhys ap 
Tewdwr, who had been now for some time quiet, 
fell upon Gryffith ap Sullaern, and for what reason 
not discovered, treachéerously shew him. But the 
next year there happened another occasion of dis-+ 
tubance and falling out among the Welsh; for Ein- 
eon the son of Cadwean dying, left all his share of 


A.D.1120, 


1124, 


” 


Powis and Merionyth to his brother Meredith. But — 


his uncle Meredith ap Blethyn, thinking that these 
lands more properly belonged to him, ejected his 
nephew Meredith to whom his brother Eimeon had 
left them, and took possession of them himseif. 
And what augmented these differences, King Henry 
set now at liberty Ithel ap Kiryd ap Blethyn, Mer- 
edith’s nephew, who had been for a long time deé+ 


tained in prison; who coming to his own country, ' 


Was in expectation to enjoy his estate, which, upon 
his being put in custody, his relations had divided 
betwixt them; of which, the greatest share feil to 
his uncle Meredith. But when Gryftith ap Conan 
was informed, how that Meredith ap Blethyn, 
contrary to all justice, had taken away by force, 
the lands of his nephew Meredith ap Cadwgan, he 
sent his sons Cadwalion and Owen, with an army 
into Merionyth, who conquering and bringing to 


subjection all the country, carried away the chief 
of the people, and all the cattle to Llyn. And at’ ' 


the same time, the sons of Cadwgan entered inte 
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the lands.of Llywarch ap Trahaern, and ‘cruelly 
wasted and destroyed it, by reason that he had 
countenanced the doings of their uncle Meredith ap 
Blethyn. But these inward clashings and animosi- 
ties concerning estates and titles, were seconded by 
most unnatural bloodshed and unparallelled-cruel- 
ties ; for Meredith ap Blethyn, when he found that 
his nephew Meredith ap Cadwgan was assisted by 
the Prince of North Wales, and that it was imprac- 
ticable to keep Merionyth from him, he was resoly- 
ed to practise that upon his nephew, which he had 


failed to effect upon another. And therefore lest 
his other nephew I[thel ap Riryd, should meet with 


the like help and encouragement. to recover those 
lands, which during his imprisonment were taken 
away from him, of which his uncle actually enjoyed 


a considerableshare; Meredith thought it his wisest. 


way to prevent all manner of disputes, by sending 
Ithel out of the world, which upon mature delibe- 
ration he treacherously effected. Nor was this the 
only murder committed at this time; for Cadwall- 
on, the son of Gryttith ap Conan, exceeded him 
far, and slew his three uncles, —Gronow, Riryd, and 
Meiler,, the sons. of Owen ap Edwyn; but. which 
was most unnatural of all, Morgan ap Cadwgan, 
with his own hands, kill his brother. Meredith; a 
crime’most execrable, though he did afterwards 
repent of it. ; 


a“ 


Not long after this, Gryffith ap Rhys, by the | 


false and invidious accusations of the Normans, was 
dispossessed of all the lands which King Henry had 
formerly granted him, and which he had for a con- 
siderable time peaceably enjoyed. And towards the 
end of the same year, died Daniel ap Sulgien, bi- 
shop of St. David's, and.archdeacon of Powis, a 
man of extraordinary piety and learning, and one 
who made it his continual employment,to endea- 
vour to work a reconciliation betwixt North Wales 
and Powis, which in his time were at perpetual 
variance and enmity with one another. ‘The next 
year, died, likewise Gryflith, the son of Meredith 


ap Blethyn; and about the same time, Owen ap 


W 
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‘Cadwegan, having got into his hands Meredith ap 
Llywarch, delivered him to Pain Fitz-John, to be 
kept safe prisoner in the castle of Bridgenorth. The 
reason of this was, because Meredith had. slain 
Meyric, his cousin-german, and very barbarously 
had pulled out the eyes of two more of his cousins, 
the sons of Griffri. This cruel and inhuman cus- 
tom of plucking out the eyes of such as they hated 
or feared, was too frequently practised in Wales ; 
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for the following year, Ievaf, the son of Owen; a.p.1196, 


served two of his brethren after this unnatural man- 
ner, and thinking that too little, passed a sentence 
of perpetual banishment upon them. A little after, 
his brother Llewelyn ap Owen, slew lorwerth ap 
Llywarch ;- but all this mischief practised by these 
two brothers, levaf and Llewelyn, turned at last 
upon themselves; for their uncle Meredith ap Ble- 
_ thyn, being apprehensive that his two nephews were 
a consiberable rub in his way, and if they trooped 
off, that all their estate would of right fall to him ; 
slew levaf outright, and having plucked out Lle- 
welyn’s eyes, castrated him, for fear he should be- 
get any children to inherit his lands after him: 
‘These no doubt were implacable times, when forthe 
least offence, (nay sometime suspicion) murder was 
openly and incorrigibly committed ; which must of 
necessity be attributed to this one principle ;—that 
so many petty states having equal power and au-. 
thority in their own territories, and being subject 


to none but the King of England, still endeavoured — 


to outvie and overtop each other. And so, near- 
ness of relation giving way to ambition, they never 
revarded those of the same blood, so that them- 
selves might add to their strength, and increase 
their estate by their fall ; and for this reason, Mey- 
ric slew Llywarch, and his son Madoc, his own 
cousins; but before he could make any advantage - 
of their death, he was himself served after the same 
manner. But the only person who afterwards re- 
pented of such a foul crime, was Morgan ap Cadw- 
gan, who being severely troubled in mind for the 
fi | : ; 2 Gm ay 
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murder he had lately committed upon his brother 
Meredith, took a journey to Jerusalem, to expiate 
for his crime, and in his return from thence, died 
in the isle of Cyprus. But this treacherous way of 
private murdering those by whom they were oftend- 
ed, could not be forgot among the Welsh; for Ei- 
neon, the son of Owen ap Edwyn, calling to min 
how: that Cadwallon, the son of Gryffith ap Conan; 
had basely slain three of his brothers, and taking 
the opportunity of his being at Nanhewdwy, as- 
sisted by Cadwegan ap Gronow ap Edwyn, set-upon 
him,'and slew him. About the same time, that 
great usurper Meredith ap Blethynap Convyn, who 
by most unnatural and daring practices, had got 
the lands of all his brothers and nephews, and by 
that means was become a man of the greatest 
strength and sway in Powis, died of a severe fit of 
sickness, which reduced him to that apprehension 
of his former miscarriages, that he endured penance 
for the expiation of former guilt. . 
In the year 1134, till which time nothing of mo- 
ment was transacted in Wales, Henry, the first of 
that name, king of England, died in Normandy, in 
the month of October; after whom Stephen, Earl 
of Buloign, son to the Earl of Blois, his sister’s son, 
by the means of Hugh Bygod, was crowned king 
by the archbishop of Canterbury, all the nobility 
of England consenting thereunto, though contrary 
to aformer oath they had taken to Maud theempress. 
The first thing that employed his thoughts after his 
accession to the government, was against David, 
king of the scots, who taking advantage of this new. 
revolution in England, by some treacherous means 
or other, got the towns of Carlisle and Newcastle 
into his hands. But King Stephen, though scarcely 
settled in his throne, presently marched towards the 
North; of whose coming David being assured, 
and fearing to meet him, voluntarily restored New- 
casile, and compounded for Carlisle; but would 
not swear to him by reason of his oath to: Maud; 
which, however, his son Henry did not stick at, and 
thereupon was by King Stephen created Earl of 
Huatington. This change and alteration of afiairs 
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in England made also the Welsh bestir themselves ; 
for Morgan ap Owen, a man of considerable quality 
rand estate in Wales, remembering the wrong and A.D.1135. 
anjury he had received at the hands of Richard Fitz- 
gait slew him, together with his son Gilbert. 
nd shortly after, Cadwalader and Owen Gwynedd 
the sons of Gryfith ap Conan, Prince of North 
Wales, having raised a mighty army, marched 
against the Normans and Flemings, and coming to 
Cardigan, committed very considerable waste and 
havock i in the country, and took two of the strongest 
places, one belonging to Walter Espec, and the cas- 
tle of Aberystwyth. In this last place they were — 
joined by Howel ap Meredith, and Rhys ap Madoc 
ap Ednerth; who marching forward, took the castle 
of Richard de la Mare, together with those of Di- 
nerth and Caerwedros, and. then returned with very 
valuable booty. but having succeeded so well in 
this expedition, they could not rest satisfied, till 
they had rid the whole country from the intolerable 
pride and oppression of the Normansand Klemings; 
and therefore returning the same year to Cardigan 
with 6000 foot, and 2000 horse, weil disciplined and 
experienced soldiers; and being Joined by Grytith 
ap Rhys, and Howel ap Meredith, of brecknock, 
with his sons, and Madoc ap Edner th, they over-ran 
the country, as far as Aberteifi, restoring all the 
former inhabitance to their proper inheritances, aud 
discarding all such strangers as the late Karl of Stry- 
gill had placed in the country. But when Stephen, 
who was governor of Aberteifi, saw that, he called 
to him Robert Fitz-Mar tyn, the sons of Gerald, and 
William Fitz-John, with ‘all the strength of the Nor- 
mans, Flemings, and Englishin Wales, or the Marsh- 
es; and meeting with, the Weish betwixt Aber Ned 
and Aber Dyfi, gave them battle. Butaitera very sore 
and bloody encounter, the English began to, give 
ground, and according to their usual. manner, trust- 
ing too much to the ‘strength of their towns and 
fortifications, began to.look ~how.to save themselves 
that way. But. “the Welsh pressed upon them so 
hard, that they killed above 3000, men, besides seve- 
. Fal that were drowned and taken. prisoners, ‘This. 
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victory being so happily obtained, Cadwalader and: 
Owen over-ran the whole country, forcing all the 
Normans and Flemings to depart the country with 
all speed, and placing in their room those miserable 
Welsh, who had been so long deprived and kept 


from their own estates; and after they had weeded 


the country of those insatiable caterpillars, they re- 
turned to North Wales, laden with very rich spoils 
and acceptable plunder. The King of England was 
not in a condition to take notice to what extremi- 
ties his subjects were reduced to in Wales, by reason. 
that his own nobles of England were risen in arms) 
against him; the reason of which tumult among the 
nobility was occasioned by a fallacious report that, 
went about of the king’s death, who then lay sick 
of a lethargy. They that bore him no good will, 
verified the rumour as much as they could, and stir- 
red up the common people in behalf of the Empress ; 
whereas on the other hand, the king’s friends betook 
themselves to castles and strong holds for fear of 
the empress, and among others, Hugh Bygod se- 
cured the castle of Norwich, and after that he was _ 
assured that the king was well again, he was loth to 
deliver the same out of his possession, unless it were 
to the king’s own hands. But during these com- \ 
motions and troubles in England, Gryffith ap Rhys 
son to Rhys ap Tewdwr, the right heir to the prin- 
cipality of South Wales, died, leaving issue behind 
him a son called Rhys, commonly known by the 
name of Lord Rhys, by Gwenllian, the daughter 
of Gryffith ap Conan, who by some is said to have 
poisoned her husband. ‘Towards the end of the same 


- year died likewise Gryffith ap Conan, Prince of 


North Wales, after he had reigned 57 years; to the . 
great grief and discontent of all his subjects, as be? 
ing a Prince of incomparable qualities, and one who 
after divers victories obtained over the English, had 
thoroughly purged North Wales from all strangers 
and foreigners. He had issue by Angharad, the 
daughter of Owen ap Edwyn, three sons, namely,— 
Owen, Cadwalader, and Cadwallon, and five daugh- 
ters, Marret, Susanna, Ranullt, Agnes, and Gwen- 
llian; and by a concubine, Iago, Ascain, Edwal,,_ 
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abbot of Penmon, Dolling, and Elen,» who was 
married to Hova ap Ithel-Velyn.of Yal. There were 
several good and wholesome laws and statutes en- 
acted in his time; and among the rest, he reformed 
the great disorders of the Welsh minstrels, which 
were then grown to great abuse. Of these there 
were three sorts in Wales; the first were called 
Beirdd, who composed several songs and odes of 
various measures, wherein the poet’s skill wa#not 
only required, but also a natural endowment, ora 
vein, which the Latins term Juror poeticus. These 
likewise kept the records of all gentlemen’s arms 
and pedigrees, and were principally esteemed among 
all the degrees of Welsh poets. The next were such 
as played upon musical instruments, chiefly the harp 
and the crowd; which music, Gryffith ap Conan first 
brought over into Wales; who being born in Ire- 
land, and descended by his mother’s side of Irish 
parents, brought with him from thence several skil- 
ful musicians, who invented almost all the instru- 
ments as were afterwards played upon in Wales. The 
last sort were called Atcaneaid, whose business it 

Was to sing to the instruments played upon by ano- 
ther. Each of these, by the same statute, had their 
several reward and encouragement allotted to them; 
their life and behaviour was to be spotless and un- 
blameable, otherwise their punishment was very se- 
vere and rigid, every one having authority to punish 
and correct them, even to the deprivation of all 


_they had. They were also interdicted and forbid-. 


den to enter any man’s house, or to compose any 
Song of any one, without the special leave and war- 
rant of the party concerned; with many other or- 
dinances relating to the like purpose. | 


OWEN GWYNEDD. 
AAKTER the death of Gryfith ap Conan, his 
eldest son Owen, surnamed Gwynedd, succeeded 
in the principality of North Wales; who no sooner 
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had entered upon the government, but together with 


‘the rest of his brethren, he made an expedition in- 


to South Wales; and having demolished and over- 
thrown the castles of Stradmeyric, Stephan, and 
Humphreys, and laid in ashes the town of Carmar- 
then, he returned home with no less honour than 
booty and plunder. About the same time, John, 
archdeacon of Llanbadarn, departed this hfe, aman 
of singular piety and strictness/of life, who for his 
rigid zeal in religion and virtue, was thought wor 
thy to be canonized, and to be counted among the 
number of the saints. This year likewise King 
Stephen passed over to Normandy, and having con-_ 
cluded a peace with the French king, and the duke 
of Anjou, returned back to England without any 
further delay. But the following spring’ gave op; — 
portunity for greater undertakings ; David, king 
of Scots, upon the king of England’s going: to 


France last summer, had entered the borders of Eng’ 


land, and continued to make considerable waste 
and havock in that part of the country. Whereupon 
King Stephen, to rid his country and his subjects 
from so dangerous an enemy, marched with an ar- 
my towards the North, whose coming the king of 
Scots hearing of, he relinquished the borders ‘of 
England, and retired to his own country. But that 
would not satisfy King Stephen, who desired to be 
further revenged for the unpardonable hostilities 
committed by the Scots in his country ; and there- 
fore pursuing the Scots to their own country, he 
harrassed and laid waste all the-south part of the 
kingdom of Scotiand. But the king’s absence ani+ 
mated several of the English nobility to rebel; ta 
which purpose they fortified every one their castles 
and strong holds,—William, Earl of Glocester, 
those of Leeds and Bristol; Ralph Lunel, Cari; 
William Fitz-Allen, Shrewsbury; Paganellus, Lud- 
low; William de Mouyn, Dunester; Robert de 
Nichol, Warham; Eustace Fitz-John, Merton; and 
Walklyn, Dover. But for all these mighty prepa-. 
rations, the king ina short time became master of 
them all; some he won by assault, others upon fair 
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promises and advantageous conditions were surren- 
dered up, and.some he got by treacherous and un- 
der-hand contrivances. The Scots thought to make 
good advantage of these commotions in England ; 
and thereupon, as soon as they beard that some of 
the nobility were in actual rebellion against the 
- king, they entered into the borders, and began, (as 
they thought) without any apprehension of oppo- 
‘sition, to ravage and lay waste the country before 
.them. But William, Earl of Albermale; William 
Pyppell, Karl of Nottingham ; Walter Espec, and 
Gilbert Lacy, gathered together all the forces they 
could raise in the north; and being animated and 
encouraged by the eloquent and pressing oration of 
Ralph, bishop of Orkneys, which he delivered in 
the audience of the whole army, they set upon the 
Scots at Almerton, with such unanimous courage, 
that after a very great slaughter of his men, King 
David was glad to escape with his life by flight. 
After this, King Stephen seized to his own use the 
castles of Ludlow and Leeds, and pressed the bi- 
shops of Salisbury and Lincoln, so hard, that to 
prevent their perishing by famine, they were con- 
strained to surrender; the former the castles of 
Devizes and Sherbourne ; the latter those of New- 
ark-upon-Trent, and Sleaford. This did not alittle 
augment the king’s strength against the ensuing 
storm; for in the summer, this year, Maud the em- 
press, daughter and heir to King Henry, to whom 


King Stephen, with all the nobility of England, had - 


sworn allegiance, landed at Arundel, with her bro- 
ther Robert, Earl of Glocester, and was there 
honourably received by William de Albineto, who 


was lately married to Queen Adeliz, King Henry’s — 
widow, with whom he received the earldom of 


Arundel, in dowry. ' But as soon as King Stephen 
heard of her landing, he marched with all possible 
speed to Arundel, and laid siege to the castle; but 


finding it upon trial impregnable, he raised the © 


siege, and by that means suffered the Empress and 
her brother to escape to Bristol. by: 
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The next year, an unlucky accident fell out in 
Wales ; Cynric, one of Prince Owen’s sons, having 
by some means or other disgusted Madoc ap Mere- 
dith ap Blethyn ap Convyn, a person of consider- 
able esteem and estate in the country, was, with 
his connivance, set upon and slain by his men. But 
the affairs of England this year, afforded greater 


rarity of action; King Stephen, with a formidable 


army, laid siege to the city of Lincoln, to the relief . 
of which, Ranulph, Earl of Chester, and Robert, 
Earl of Glocester, marched with their forces. But 
before they could arrive, the town was takens 
whereupon they drew up their forces in order to give 
the king battle, who on the other side, was as ready 
to receive them. King Stephen drew up his forces 
in three battles, the first being led by the Earls of 
Britain, Mellent, Norfolk, Hampton, and Warren; 
the second by the Earl of Albemarle, and William 
of Ypres; and the third by the king himself, as- 
sisted by Baldwyn Fitz-Gilbert, with several others 
of his nobility. Of the enemy’s side, the disinhe- 


rited barons had the first place; the Earl of Ches- 


ter, with a considerable party of Welshmen, far bet- 
ter couraged than armed, led the second; and the 
Earl of Glocester the third battle. After a hot and 
bloody dispute of both sides, the victory at length 
favoured the barons, King Stephen being first taken 
prisoner, and a little after the queen, together with 
William of Ypres, and Bryan Fitz-Count. But 
within a while after, William Martell and Geffrey 
de Mandeville gathered together some fresh forces, 


_and fought the empress and.her brother at Winches- 
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ter, and having put the empress to flight, took Earl 
Robert prisoner, for exchange of whom, the king 
was set at liberty. .The next year King Stephen 
would try the other adventure, and received a se- 
cond. overthrow at Wilton; which, however; did 
not so much discourage him, but that he laid so 
close a siege to the empress at Oxford, that she was 
glad to make her escape to Wallingford. ‘The same 
year died Madoc ap Ednerth, a person of great qua- 
lity and note in Wales ; and Meredith ap Howel, a - 
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man of ‘no mean esteem, was slain by the sons of 
Blethyn ap Gwyn. | boys i 
For the two succeeding years nothing remakable a.D.1140. 
passed in Wales ; excepting that this year Howel ap 
Meredith ap Rhytherchof Cautref Bychan, and Rhys 
ap Howel, were cowardly slain by the treachery and 
perfidious practices of the Flemings ; and the next 
year, Howel ap Meredith ap Blethyn was basely mur- 1141. 
dered by his own men; at which time, Howel and 
Cadwegan, the sons of Madoc ap Ednerth, upon some 
unhappy quarrel, did kill each other. But shortly af: 1142. 
ter this, an irreconcileable difference fell out betwixt 
Anarawd, son to Gryftith ap Rhys, Prince of South 
Wales, and his father-in-law Cadwalader, the son of 
Gryffith ap Conan, and brother to Prince Owen 
Gwynedd; which from words quickly proceeded to 
blows. In this scuffle Anarawd was unhappily slain; 
which so exasperated) Prince Owen against his bro- 
ther Cadwalader, that together with his son Howel, 
he marched with an army into his brother's Country, 
and after aconsiderable wasteand destruction, burnt 
to the ground the castle of Aberystwyth. Cadwa-.. 
Jader, ‘upon the news of Prince Owen’s approach, 
withdrew himself and fled to Ireland; where having 
hired a great number of Irish and Scots, for two 
thousand marks, under the command of Octer, and 
the sons of Turkel and Cherulf, he sailed for Wales, 
and landed at Abermeny in Carnarvonshire. The 
Prince, to protract no time, marched with all speed _ 
to prevent their farther progress into the country; — 
and both armies being come in view of each other, 
a peace was happily concluded betwixt the two bro- 
thers. The Irish understanding this, and how that 
_ their coming over was like to prove buta fool’s er- © 
rand to them, they surprised and secured Cadwala- 
der, till their wages and arrears were paid; who, to 
obtain his liberty, delivered to them two thousand 
heads of cattle, besides many prisoners, and other 
booty, which they had taken in the country. But 
as soon as the Prince was informed that. his brother 
Cadwalader wasset loose, without any farther demur 
Huu 1649 Q2uQ i] wir i ate 
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upon the case, he fell in upon the Irish, and having 
slain a very considerable number of them, recovered 
all the booty they purposed to ship: off, and forced 
as many as could escape, to return with seni loss, 
and a greater shame back to Ireland. | 

But the Normans sped far better in Wales; high; 
son to Radulph, Earl of Chester, having fortified ‘his 
castle of Cymaron, set upon and won the country of 
Melienyth a second time ; and the castle of Clun be- 
ing fortified by another lord, all Eluel became subject 
to the Normans. Thesame time King Stephentook 
Geffrey Mandeville prisoner at St. Albans, where the 
earl of Arundel, by the slip of his horse, was like to 
be drowned in the river. But the Earl of Mandevil- 
le, to obtain his liberty, delivered up to the king 
the tower of London, with thecastles of W aldenand 
Plassey, which reduced him to that condition, that 
he was forced to live upon the plunder and spoil of 
abbies and other religious houses, till at length he 
was slain in a skirmish against the king, and his “0 
banished the kingdom. yn 

- The next year, a skirmish happened Hci Hugh 
de Mortimer, and Rhys ap Howel, wherein.the lat- 
ter was taken prisoner, with many others of his ac- 
complices, who were all committed to prison:by the 
English. But it fared much better with Howel and 
Conan, the sons of Prince Owen, who having raised 
an army against the Flemings and Normans, gained 
a considerable victory at Aberteifi, and having placed 
a garrison in the town, returned home with great 
honour, and much booty. | 

- About the same time, Sulien ap iaisithiacer ots one 
of the college of Llanbadarn, anda person of great 
reading and extensive learning, departed this life. 
Shortly after, Gilbert Earl of Clare, came with a 
great humber of forces to Dyved, and built the cass 
tle of Caermarthen, andthe castle of the sons of 


| Uchtryd. Hugh Mortimer likewise slew Meyricap 
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Madoc ap. Riryd ap Blethyn, and Meredic ap. Mad- 
oc ap: Ednerth.. And so farat-went of the side of 
the English; butnow the Welsh began to gain ground; 
Cadell the son of Gry ffith ap ris Prince of South 
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Wales, laid siege to the castle of Dynevawr, belong: 
ing to’ Earl Gilbert, which being surrendered up, 
Cadell, assisted by his brethren Meredith and Rhys, 
brought his army before the castle of Caermarthen 


_ which after a short siege yielded in like manner, re= 


serving only this one condition, that the garrison 
should not be put tothe’sword. : 

From ‘thence he marched to Llanstephan, and set 
before the castle; to the relief of which the Nor- 
mans and’ Flemings coming with their forces, were 
shamefully vanquished and overcome, and so the 


castle was easily delivered upto the Welsh. But 
the Normans were'so crueliy nettled at this, that 


they ‘mustered up all the forces they could possibly 
draw together out of the neighbouring. countries, 


and unexpectedly surrounded the castle, intending . 


by all possible means to recover the same. But the 
governor, Meredithap Grytfiith, aman of great years 
and no less experience, so animated and encouraged 


the besieged; that when the Normans and F lemings | 


‘ventured to scale the wails, they were beat back with 
such vigour,‘ and loss of their side, that-at length 
they ‘were compelled to raise the siege, and leave 
the Welsh in possession of the castle. py bie 
» Shortly after this; Run the son of Prince Owen of 
North Wales, ayouth of excellent hopes, and incom- 
parable’ qualifications, died, whose death his father 
took'so much to heart, that for some time he seemed 
_to be past-all comfort, being fallen into such a me- 


lancholy disposition, that he was diverted with no- — 


thing but’ retirement. But an accident fell out, 
which roused him out of this lethargical fit of sor- 


row and discontent; the castle of Mould was so 


very strong and well garrisoned by the English, 
that it mightily annoyed the country thereabouts, 
and had been frequently besieged, but could never 
be taken. Prince Owen at this time levied an army 
and laid close siege to it; and the garrison for se- 
veral assaults, behaved itself so manfully, that the 
place seemed impregnable and invincible. But the 

resence and example of Prince Owen soencouraged 
his men, that they tell on with all possible vigour 
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and might, and at last forced their entranee into the. 
castle. Having put a great number of the garrison 
to the sword, and taken the rest prisoners, the castle 
was razed to the ground; and this fortunate at- 
tempt so pleased the Prince, that he forgot all sor- 
row for his son, and returned to his usual temper 
and accustomed merriments. At the same ‘time, 
King Stephen of England, obtained a remarkable 
victory over his enemies at Farendon ; and although 
the ensuing year Rondel, Earl of Chester, and, he 
were reconciled, yet: he thought it more adviseable 


~ to detain him prisoner, though contrary to his pro- 


A.D.1146:; 


mise, until such time as the Earl would deliver up 
the castle of Lincoln, ‘with all the forts and places 
of strength:in his custody.) 9) 4) 0) wn 
_ The next year; Cadell, Meredith, and Rhys, the 
sons of Gryffith ap Rhys ap Tewdwr, brought an 
army before the castle of Gwys; but:finding:them- 
selves too weak to master it, they desired Howel, 
son to Prince Owen Gwynedd, a person famously 
remarkable for martial endowments, to cometo their 
assistance, Howel, who was very desirous to signa- 
lize himself, and to evidence his valour to the world, 
readily consented to their request; and having drawn 
his forces together, marched directly towards Gwys, 
where being arrived, he was joyfully received, and 
honourably entertained by such lords as desired his 
help. Having viewed the strength and fortificati 
on of the castle, he found it was impracticable to 


take the place, without the walls could be destroyed, 


and therefore he gave orders, that certain battering 
engines should be provided, whilst the rest should 
gaul and molest the besieged, by throwing of great 
stones into the castle. The enemies perceiving what 
irresistible preparations the besiegers contrived; 
thought it to no purpose to withstand their fury; 
and therefore to do that voluntarily, which must be 
done by compulsion, they presently yielded up the 


-eastle. Shortly after this, a great difference hap- 


pened betwixt the sons of Prince Owen, Howeland . 
Conan, and their uncle Cadwalader; whereupon the 
former entered with an army into the country:of 
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Meirionyth, and committed great wastes and hos-. 


tilities there, insomuch that the inhabitants flocked 
into sanctuaries to save their lives. But the young 
lords finding what fearful and unstable condition 
the people were in, andthe better to draw them to 
their side, issued out. their proclamation, assuring 
that all who would favour their country, should not 
only enjoy their lives, but their former liberty and 
accustomed privileges ; upon the publication of 
which edict, the people returned to their own ha- 
bitations. Having by this stratagem brought all 
the country under their own pleasure and good will, 
they led their army before the castle of C nvael, be- 
lunging to. Cadwalader, which he had built and 
strongly fortified. The government of this castle, 
Cadwalader had committed to Mervyn, abbot of 
Tygwyn, or the White House: who being summon- 
ed to surrender, by the brothers Howel and Conan, 
did not only refuse, but defied their utmost efforts 
upon the place. The lords finding they could do 
no good by threats and menaces, judged it more 
‘convenient to make use of the other extream ; and 
therefore promised the abbot a very high reward, if 
he would deliver the castle into their hands. But 
all proved to no effect, the abbot being a person of 
more honésty and greater honour, than to be cor- 
rupted to betray his trust; told them flatly, that he 
would not. deceive his master’s expectation, and 
therefore would choose rather to die with honour, 


than to live with shame. The lords finding him in- — 


exorable, and withal being vexed, that a churchman 
should put such a stop to their fortunate proceed- 
ings, made such a vigorous assault upon the castle, 
that after they had pulled down some part of the 
walls, they entered in by force, and ravaged so fu- 


tiously, that they killed and wounded the whole 


garrison, the abbot only escaping, who by the help 
of some of his friends in Howel's army, got away 
_ safe. Towards the close of’ this year, several per- 
sons of note departed this life, among whom were 
Robert, Earl of Glocester, and: Gilbert, Earl of 
Clare, as also Uehtryd, bishop of Llandaf, a man, 
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of great piety and learning, in whose see succeeded 
Nicholas ap Gwrgant." by jae 
A.D.1147... The following year, also died Barnard, bishop of 
St. David’s, and was succeeded by David Fitzge- 
1148, rald, then archdeacon of Cardigan. Sometime after, 
Prince Owen Gwynedd built a castle in Yale, called 
Castell y Rodwyth; and_his brother Cadwalader 
“built another at Llanrystyd, and bestowed his part 
of Cardigan upon his son Cadwgan. . Also Madoc, 
the son of Meredith ap Blethyn, founded the castle 
of Oswestry, and gave his nephews Owen and Mey- 
ric, the sons of Gryffith ap Meredith, his share of 
Cyveilioc. : | Wy yh oe ele 
49. The next year, Conan, son to Prince Owen Gwy- 
nedd, for certain faults and miscarriages committed — 
against his father, though the particulars are not 
discovered; was put in prison, where for some time 
he continued in custody.. But it fared better with 
his brother Howel, who having made his unele 
Cadwalader his prisoner, reduced all his country, 
together with his castle subject to himself. In South 
Wales, some business of moment happened this year, 
Cadell, the son of Gryffith ap Rhys, having forti- 
fied the castle of Carmarthen, marched with his 
army towards Cydwely, wasted and destroyed the 
whole country, and being. returned home, joined 
his army with his brothers Meredith and Rhys, who 
entering into the country of Cardigan, won that 
part called Is Aeron. This was succeeded by an 
action of greater importance in North Wales; some 
irreconcileable difference. arising betwixt Prince ~ 
Owen, and Rondel, Earl of Chester, quickly broke 
out into open war. The Earl made all the possible 
preparations the opportunity would permit, and 
drew together a considerable army from all parts of 
England, and which strengthened and encouraged 
him the more, he was joined by Madoe ap Mere- 
dith, prince of Powis, who disdaining to hold his 
lands of Prince Owen Gwynedd, chose rather to 
‘side with, and abet his enemies. The prince, on - 
‘the other hand, was not backward in his prepara- 
tions, and perceiving the enemy: to come upon him, 
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thought it not, adviseable. to suffer him: to advance 


too, far into the country, but to stop and prevent 
his career, before he should take too firm a footing 
in his dominions. To this end he marched with 


his whole power-as far as Counsyllt, with full reso- - 


lution to give the earl of Chester battle, which the 
English were. glad of, as thinking themselves. far 
more numerous, and much better armed and disci« 
plined than the Welsh... But both armies having 
joined battle, they quickly faltered in their expec- 
tation of undoubted success; and tinding the Welsh 
to press so. irresistibly severe upon. them, they 
thought it wiser to retire, and endeavour to save 
themselves by flight. But the Welsh pursued them 
so hard, that few escaped without being either slain 
or taken prisoners, and they, some of the chief com- 
manders, who through the fleetness of their horses, 
avoided the fury of their pursuers. Pandas 
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_-The next year, the scene of action removed to A.p.112. 


South Wales, Cadell, Meredith and Rhys, the sons 
of Gryfith ap Rhys, prince of South Wales, being 
entered with an army into Cardigan, won all the 
country from Howel, the prince of North Wales’s 
son, excepting the castle of Llanvihangel, in Pen- 
gwern. ‘The siege of Llanrystyd castle proved so 
dithcult and unmanageable, that the young lords 
of South Wales losta great part of their bravest sol- 
diers before it, which so troubled and vexed them, 
that when they got possession of the castle, they put 
all the garrison to the sword. From thence they 
marched to Ystratmeyric. castle, which after they 
had’ won, manned and re-fortified, they disbanded 
their forces, and returned home. But Cadell, the 
eldest of the brothers, was upon the: point of 
receiving his last blow by treachery at home, which 
he had escaped from the enemies abroad. For some 
of the inhabitants of Tenby, in Pembrokeshire, 
having conceived some displeasure and_ hatred 
against Cadell, were resolved to revenge themselves, 


and to lay a trap for his life, and having observed | 


what pleasure he took in hunting, were resolved to 
e od obcl eh oti 
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execute their plot, whilst he was hot and eager at 


his sports. Observing therefore, one day how he 
went a hunting with only a few companions, they 
placed themselves in an ambuscade, and when the 
game came that way, they unexpectedly set upon 
the unarmed sportsmen, and having easily made all 
the rest fly away ; they wounded Cadell so cruelly 
that he narrowly escaped their hands alive; who 
making shift to get home, lay for a long time dan: 
gerously ill, and with great difficulty at length re- 
covered his life. Upon this, his brothers’ Meredith 
and Rhys, passed with an army into Gwyr, and 
having burntand destroyed the country thereabouts, 
they besieged, and took the castle of Aberllychwr, 
but finding they could not keep it, they razed it to 
the ground, and after that, returned home with 
great booty to Dynevawr, and repaired the fortifi- 
cations of the castle there. About the same time 
also, Howel, Prince Owen Gwynedd’s son, forti- 
fied Humphry’s castle, im the valley of Caletwr. 
But the following year, prince Owen did a very 
barbarous action to Cunedda, his brother Cadwall- 
on’s son, for fearing lest that this young man should 
lay claim to any part of his estate as his father’s 
right, he first pulled out his eyes, and afterwards 
castrated him, for fear he should beget any chil- 
dren, who might some time or other renew their 
claim and right to Cadwallon’s estate. This inhu- 
man severity was succeeded by another of no small . 
remark; Llewelyn, son to Madoc ap Meredith, 
having watched a convenient opportunity, set upon, 
and slew Stephen, the son of Baldwin. But Cad- 
walader, Prince Owen's brother, after a tedious 
imprisonment, which he had sustained through the 
malice and rancour of his nephew Howel, at length 
made his escape, and flying to the isle of Anglesey, 
brought a considerable part of that island under his 
subjection. But Prince Owen, hearing how that 
his brother had got loose from custody, and that 
he was in actual possession of a great part of An- 
glesey, he presently dispatched an army over, which 
proving too formidable to Cadwalader’s party, he 
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‘was constrained to-escape to England, and to desire 
‘ssuccour from his wife’s relatious, who. was.the 
daughter-of Gilbert, Karl of Clare. This year, Gal- 
frede Arthur, commonly, called Geftrey of Mon- 
mouth, was made bisoph of St. Asaph, and at the 
same time, Simon, archdeacon of Cyveilioc, a man 
of great worth and esteem in his country, died. . . 

But the year following, Meredith and Rhys, the 4.D.1159- 
sons of Gryffith ap Rhys, Prince of South Wales, 
Jaid siege to Penwedic castle, which belonged to 
Howel, Prince Owen's son, and after great, pains 
-and. considerable loss.of men on their side, at last 
‘made themselves masters of it. From-thence they 
marched by night. to Tenby, and unexpectedly 
falling upon the castle, of which one William Fitz- 
gerald, was governor, they sealed the walls before 
the garrison were,aware of any danger, and so pos- 
‘sessing themselves of the castle, they fell foul upon 
the garrison, in revenge of the mischief they had 
done, and further designed to their brother Cadell. 
For Cadell, at this time, was.gone upon a pilgri- 
mage, and during his absence, had committed his %:' 
whole inheritance, and all other concerns in Wales, 
tothe care of his brethren Meredith and Rhys, but 
after taking Tenby Castle, they divided their army 
into two parties, with one of which, Rhys marched 
to Ystratcongen, and after great havock and waste 
committed there, he passed to Cyveilioc, which ta- 
red in like manner with Ystratcongen. Meredith, 
with the other party, sat before Aberavan castle, 
and after a short siege won and got possession of it, 
and then returned home with very considerable boo- 
ty, and many rich spoils. About the same time, 
Rondel, Earl of Chester, who had lived in continual 
enmity and frequent hostility with Prince Owen of 
North Wales, departed this life, leaving hisson Hugh 
to enjoy both his tities and estate in England, and | 
to prosecute the feuds and hostilities against the 
Weish. 

And shortly after, died Meredith, son to Gryffith 4153. 

ap Rhys, prince of South Wales, who was lord of © 
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‘Cardigan, Ystratywy, and Dyved, being not passed 


‘the twenty-fifth year of his age; a person of in- 
“comparable valor and audacity, ‘and m all his war- 
‘like-attempts and atchievements'very fortuaate. He 
“was presently followed by Geoffrey, bishop of Llan- 


daf ; a-man as famous for learning and a good life, ~ 

as the other was for masculine bravery and martial 
prowess. In England, the face of things looked 
very lowering, Henry, surnamed-Shortmantel, the 
empress’ son, landed in England, and in his progress 


through ‘the country took several castles, among 
which were Malmesbury, Wallingford, and Shrews- 


_A.D.1154. 
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bury. But his fury was quickly appeased by the 
death of Eustace, King Stephen's son, so that the 
sole obstacle for his succeeding to the crown, bemg 
now removed, he willingly concluded a peace with 
King Stephen, permitting him to enjoy the crown 
peaceably for his life, upon condition that himself 
was declared his successor. ‘But King Stephen did 
not long survive this treaty ; and then Henry Plan- » 
tagenet, the empress’ son, was crowned in his stead. 
‘Towards the beginning of King Henry’s reign, Rhys 


Grytfith ap Rhys, King of South Wales, upon ap- 
‘prehension that Owen Gwynedd had raised an army 


for the conquest of South Wales, drew together all 
his strength, and marched to Aberdyfi, to face the 
enemy upon their own bordérs. But finding the 
rumour to be false, and that’ the Prince of North 
Wales had no such design in hand, having built 
a castle at Aberdyfi, which might defend the fron- 
tiers from any future design on his country, he re- 
turned back without attempting any thing further. - 
At the same time, Madoc ap Meredith built a castle 
at Caereneon, near Cymer, and then Eglwys Vair, 
in Myvot, was tounded:- About this time also, 
Meyric, nephew to Prince Madoc ap Meredith, 
made his escape out of prison, wherein he had been 
detained by his uncle for a considerable time. 

The same year, King Henry being displeased with 
the Flemings, whom his predecessor, King Stephen, 
‘had brought over into England, issued out a-pro- 
clamation, charging the greatest part of them te 
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depart his dominions, and to retire to their coun: 


trymen in West- Wales, where his grandfather, Hen+ 
ry the First, the Bastard’s son,’ had planted ‘them: 
And thus that part of Wales, called Pembrokeshire; 
was over-run with these strangers, who. being bet- 
ter befriended’ by the kings of England, ‘than the 
Welsh could well expect to be, made sure footing 
in that country, where they have ever since conti- 


nued firm, It'wasthe Engitsh policy of those times. 


to accept of any opportunity to'curb and keep un- 
der the Welsh, whom they experienced to be noné 
of the safest neighbours,’ and therefore the king’ 
of England did grant any lands and privileges in 
Wales, to any that would accept of them, which; 
honestly, they had no power to bestow.» 9) > 

But this was’not enough in ‘detriment to: the 
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Welsh, for the yearfollowing, King Henry raised 4.D.1156. 


a very great army, which he gathered from all parts 
of England, with the purpose to subdue all North 
Wales, being principally moved hereto, by the in+ 
‘stigatiou of Cadwalader, the prince’s brother, whom 
Owen Gwynedd, for what reasons not known, de- 
prived of his estate, ane banished the witb 
Also Madoc ap Meredith, prince of Powis, who 
maligned the liberty and privilege of the princes of 
North Wales, who owned subjection to no other 
than the King of England, whereas those of Powis 
‘were obliged to do homage to the prince of North 


Wales, did jointly consent to this invitation. The 
King of England accepted of their proposals, led his — 


army to West-Chester, and encamped upon the 
marsh called Saitney, in Welsh, Morta-Caer- Lleon. 
Prince Owen, all this while, was not ignorant of 
this intended invasion ; and therefore having made 
all possible preparations to confront the enemy, he 
marched his army to the frontiers of England, and 
encamping at Basingwerk, resolved to give the. Eng- 
lish battle, King Henry understanding of the prince’s 
Tesolution, detached some of the chietest troops out 
of the main-body, under the command of seve- 
‘Tal earls.and other lords, and sent them towards the 


prince's camp. But-atjer they had advanced’some. 
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little way, and were passing through a wood, called. 


Coed-Eulo, avid and Conan, prince:Owen’s sons, 
unexpectedly set upon them, and what by the ad- 
vantage of the ground, and the suddenness of the 
action, the English were borne down with a great 
slaughter, and those who survived, narrowly escaped 
to the king’s camp. This was a very unwelcome 
beginning to King Henry ; but however, in order to 
prosper better hereafter, he thought it adviseable to 
decamp from Saltney, and to rauk his troops along 
the sea-coast, thinking thereby.to get betwixt prince 
Owen and his country, which if he could effect, he 
was sure to reduce the Welsh toa very great incon- 
veniency. but the prince, foreseeing the danger 
of this, retired with his army to a place called Cil 
Owen, ‘that is, Owen’s Retreat, which when King 
Henry perceived, he let fall his design. and came to 
Ruthlan. » W. Parnus writes, that in this expedition 
against the Welsh, ‘King:Henry was in great danger 
of his life, in passingthroug ha strait at Counsy It, 
near ‘Flint, where Henry, arl of Essex, who by 
inheritance enjoyed the officeof bearing the stand- 
ard of England, being over-charged ‘by the enemy, 
cast down the same and fled. This accident so en- 
couraged the Welsh, that they bore on so violently, 
that the king himself narrowly escaped, having of 
his party Eustace Fitz-John, and Robert Curcie, 
two valiant knights, together with several others of 


his nobility andigentry, slain in the action. 


After this prince Owen decamped from Cil Owen, 
cand intrenched himself upon Bryn y Pin, where lit- 
tle of moment passed between the two armies, only 
someslight skirmishes happened frequently. King 
‘Henry im.the meantime fortified the castie of Ruth- 
Jan, and during his stay there, Madoc ap Meredith, 
prince of ‘Powis, ‘sailed with the English fleet to 
Anglesey, and having put some men on shore, they 


_ burnt twochurches, and ravaged part of the country 


about. :But:they paid very dear for it, for all the 
strength of the island ‘being met together, they set 
upon ithem in their return to their ships, aud cut 
‘them.off invsuch:a manner, ‘that-not.one vemained 
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to bring tidings to the fleet of what had befel them: 
But they on board quickly perceived what had hap+ 
pened, and therefore thought it not very safe har- 
bouring upon that coast, but judging it more advises 
able to weigh anchor, they presently set sail for 
Chester; when they werearrived thither, they found 
that a peace was actually-concluded betwixt King 
Henry and prince Owen upon this article;. That 
Cadwalader should have all bis lands restored to him 
and he received to the favour and friendship of his 
brother. Then King Henry leaving: the castles of 
Ruthlan and Basingwerk well manned and fortified; 
and having near the latter founded a public strue- 


ture for the order of Knight’s Templars, returned to’. 


England. But the troubles of Wales did not end 
with him, for lorwerth Goch ap Meredith, who had 
taken part with the King of England, during this 
war, laid siege to the castle of Yale, which was 
built by. Prince Owen, and making himself master 
of it, razed it to the ground. 
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nate action ; lvor ap Meyric having long before cast 
a very wishful eye upon the land and estate of 
Morgan ap Owen, was now resolved to put in exe- 
cution what he had before contrived; and as co- 
vetousness seldom bears any regard to virtue or 
honour, he treacherously set upon him, and slew 


him; and with him fell Gwrgan ap Rhys, the most 


famous British poet of his time. Morgan’s estate, 


Ivor bestowed upon his brother lorwerth, who about — 


the same time got also possession of the town of 
Caer-Lleon. But these inward and home-bred dis- 
turbances were quickly mitigated by a general 
peace, which was presently after this concluded, 
betwixt the King of England, and all the princes 
and lords of Wales, Rhys ap Gryffith ap Rhys, 


prince of South Wales, only excepted. For this. 
prince Rhys, who probably would not rely too far - 


upon the King of England’s fidelity, refused to con- 
sent toa peace; but however, to secure himself the 
best he could from the English, whom he had ne 

small reason to be afraid of, he thought it his best 
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prudence to issue out his orders, commanding his 
subjects to remove their cattle and other effects to 
the wilderness of Tywy, where they were like to 
remain securest from the eyes and reach.of the ene- 
mies, But he had not. continued there long, when 
he received a more positive express from King 
Henry, commanding him to appear forthwith,at his 
court, :and to accept of the proposals of peace, be- 
fore the joint forces of England and Wales. were 
sent to fetch him up. Prince Rhys having received 
such a threatening message, thought it now high 
time to repent of what he had before so rashly re- 
solved upon, and therefore after long consultation, 


_ he judged it his wisest way to accept of the king’s 


proposals, and to appear at court. There, it was 
agreed upon, that Rhys, whose lands heretofore 
lay scattered about, and were intermixed , with 
other persons’ estates, should enjoy Cantrev Mawr, 
and any other Cantrev which the king should be 
pleased to bestow upon him. But contrary to this 
article, the king assigned him several lordships and 
other lands far remote from each other, and parti- 
cularly intermixed them with the estates of Eng- 
lishmen, whom he was sure would bea watch and 
a curb to all the motions of prince Rhys. This was 
indeed a very political contrivance of King Henry 
to keep under the high and restless spirit.of Rhys ; 
but the justice of the action does not so evidently 
appear in breaking one of the chiefest articles of the 
peace, and chopping and bestowing that which was 
not justly in his power to give. But it is manifestly 
apparent that the English of these times, were 
mainly concerned, right or wrong, to oppress and 
keep under the Welsh, of whose mortal hatred to 
subjection, they had so frequently and so cruelly 
felt. Prince Rhys was not at all ignorant of these 
wrongful and deceitful dealings of King Henry, but 
knowing himself to be unable to redress these griev- 
ances, he thought it more adviseable for a time to 
live quietly with a little, than rashly to hazard all, 
But in a short time, he had opportunity either to 


' demand redress from the king, or else to endeavour 
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_ it himself by force of arms. For as soon as Roger, 


‘Earl of ‘Clare. was informed of the distribution 


which the King of England had granted to prince 


Rhys, he came to king Henry, requesting of his 


majesty, that'he would grant him such lands in 
_ Wales, as he could win by force of arms.. The king 


readily complied with his request, being always 
‘very forward to grant any thing which seemed to 
curb and discommode the Welsh, and therefore the 
éarl of Clare marched with a great army into Cardi- 
gan, and having fortified the castles of Ystrat- 
Meyric, Humphrey, Dyfi, Dynerth and Llanrhys- 
tyd, he made several incursions into the country. 
In the same manner, Walter Clyfford, who was 
governor of Llanymddyvri castle, made inroads into 
the territories of prince Rhys, and after he had slain 
several of the Welsh, and made great waste in the 


| country, returned: with considerable: booty. 
Prince Rhys, as he was unable to ‘bear these out- © 


rages, so he was resolved either, to have immediate 
redress, or else to proclaim open war against the Eng- 


lish, and therefore he sent an express to King Henry, 


complaining of the hostilities which his subjects the 


earl of Clare and Walter Clyfford had committed in. 


his country. - But finding the king to put him still 
off with:only smooth words and fair promises, and 
that he always winked at the faults of the English 
and Normans, without any farther consultation ab- 
out the matter, he laid siege to the castle of Llanym- 
ddyvri, and in-short tine made himself master of it. 
Also Eineon, the son of Anarawd, Rhys’s brother's 
son, and a-person of great valour, being desirous to 
free his country from that miserable servitude they 
now groaned under, atid judging withal that his un« 
cle was now discharged from the oath he had lately 
sworn to the' King of England, sat before the castle 
of Humphrey, and having forcibly made his entrance 
into it, he put all the garrison to the sword, where 
he found a-great number of horses and armour, 
enough to arma considerable body of men.. And 


_ , whilst Eineon was thus engaged at Humphrey’s cas- 
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tle, Prince Rhys perceiving that he could not enjoy 
any part of his inheritance but what he afterwards _ 
got by the sword, drew all his power together, and 
entered Cardigan, where like a most violent torrent, 
he over-run the country, that he left not one castle 
standing of those which his enemies had fortified, _ 
and so brought all the country to his subjection. 
King Henry being sore offended. at the progress 
which Prince Rhys so suddenly made against him, 
returned with a great army into South Wales, but 
finding it to no purpose to attempt any thing against 
the Prince, .he thought it more adviseable to per- 
mit him to enjoy all that he had gotten, and only 
to take hostages for his observing of peace during 
his absence out of the kingdom, which Prince Rhys 
promising to do, he forthwith returned to England, 
and soon after went for Normandy, where.he con- 
cluded a peace with the French King... | 5 
But the year following, Prince Rhys, of South 
Wales, without any respect to his promise to King 
Henry last year, led his forces to Dyved, and de- — 
stroyed all the castles that the Normans had forti- 
fied in that country, and then laid. siege to. Car- 
marthen. But Reynold, Earl of Bristol, the king’s 
base son, being informed of it, called together the 
Earl of Clare, his brother-in-law Cadwalader; Prince 
Owen of North Wales’s brother; Howel and Co- 
nan, Owen’s sons; with two Earls more, whowith 
their, joint forces marched to raise the siege. But 
Prince Rhys was wiser than to abide their coming, 
aud therefore upon the first intimation of such great 
opposition, he retired'to the mountains called Cefn 
Rester, and there encamped being sufficiently secure 
from any enemy, by the natural fortification of the 
place. ‘The confederate army lay at Dynwyllir; 
and there built a castle, but finding no news or tid- 
ings of Prince Rhys, they returned home without — 
effecting any thing of note. King Henry was still 
in Normandy, and there made war against the Earl. 
of St. Giles, for the city and earldom of Tholouse. 
_ Towards the beginning of this year,, Madoc,ap- 
Meredith ap’ Blethyn Prince of Powis died at Win- 
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chester, whence his body was honourably conveyed 
to Powis, and buried at Myvod. He was a Prince 
very much affected to piety and religion, very cha- 
ritable to the necessitous, and good to the distressed; 


but his great fault was, that he stickled too hard for 


the interest of the English, and was always in confe- 
deracy with King Henry against. the good-success 
of his native country. He had issue by his wife Su- 
sanna, the daughter of Grythth ap Conan, Prince of 
North Wales; three sons, Grythth Maelor, Owen 
and Elis, and a daughter named Marred. . He had 
also three natural sons, Owen Brogynton, Cynwric 
Evell, and Eineon Evell, who though base born, yet 
according to the custom of Wales, co-inherited with 
their brethren who were legitimate. 

And here it will not be amiss, once for all, to give 
-a particular account of the principality, afterwards 
the lordships of Powis, how it came to be divided 
into many shares and portions, and by that means 
became so irrecoverably broken and weakened, that 
jt was made subject to the Normans before the rest 
of Wales. For Powis, before King Offa’s time, 
reached eastwards to the rivers of Severn and Dee, 
in aright line from the end of Broxon hills to Salop, 


and comprehended all the country between the Wye 


and Severn, which was anciently the estate of Bro- 
chwel Yscithroc, of whom mention is made before. 
But after the making of Offa’s dyke, Powis was con- 
tracted into a narrower compass, the plain country 
towards Salop being inhabited by Saxons and Nor- 
mans, sothat the length of it reached northeast from 
Pulford bridge, to Llangiric parish, on the confiness 
of Cardiganshire, to the South-west, and the breadth 
from the farthest part of Cyveilioc westward, to 
Elsmere on the east-side. Tuhis principality, Rode- 
ric the Great gave to his youngest son Mervyn, in 
whose posterity it remained entire, till the death of 


Blethyn ap Convyn, who though he had divided it . 


betwixt his sons Meredithand Cadwean, yet it came 


again whole and entire to the possession of Meredith 


ap Blethyn. But he again broke the union, and left 
saad 2K 2. id 
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it between his two sons Madoc and Gryffith ; the 
firstof whom was married to’ Susanna) the daughter 
of Gryttith ap Conan, Prince of North Wales, and 
had with her that part, afterward called by hisname, 
Powis Vadoc. After his'death, this lordship was 
divided also betwixt his sonsGryfith Maelor, Owen 
ap Madoc, and Owen Brogynton, whichlast, though 
basely born, had however, for his incomparable va- 
lour and courage, a share of his father's estate, 
namely, Edeyrneon and Dinmael, which he left to 
his sons Gryffith, Blethyn, and Iorwerth. Owen 
Madoc had to his portion Mechain-is-Coed, and had 
issue Llewelyn and Owen Vychan. But Gryffith 
Maelor, the eldest son, lord of Bromfield, had to his 
part, both the Maelors, with Mochnant-is-Rayder, 
and married Angharad, the daughter of Owen 
Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales,: by whom he 
had issue one son, named Madoc, who held. his fa- 
ther’s inheritance entirely, and left it so to his only 
son Gryffith, who was called lord of Dinas Bran, : 
because he lived in that castle: he married Emma, 
the daughter of James, lord Audley, by whom he 
had issue Madoc, Llewelyn, Gryffith and Owen. 
This Gryffith ap Madoc took part with King Henry 
the Third, and Edward the First, against the Prince 
of North Wales, and therefore for fear of the said 
prince, he was forced to keep himself secure within 
his castle of Dinas Bran, which being situated upon 
the summit of a very steep hill, seemed impregna- 
ble to all the daring efforts that could be used 


-againstit. After his death, Edward the First dealt 


very unkindly with his children, who were of age 
to manage their own concerns ; and making two of 
them privately away, bestowed the wardship of 
Madoc, his eldest son, who had by his father’s will, 
the lordships of Bromfield and Yale, with the re- 
version of Maelor Saesneg, Hopesdale, and Moulds- 
dale, his mother’s jointure, on John Earl Warren; 
and the wardship of Llewelyn, to whose share fell 
the lordships of Chirke and Nanheudwy, to Roger 
Mortimer, third son to Roger Mortimer, the son of. 
Ralph Mortimer, lord Mortimer of Wigmor. But 
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Emma, Gryffith’s wife, having in-her possession for 
her dowry, Maelor Saesneg, Hopesdale; and Mouls- 
dale, with the presentation of Bangor rectory ; and 
seeing two of her sons disinherited and done away, 
and the fourth dead without issue, and doubting 
lest Gryffith her only surviving child could, not long 
continue, she conveyed her estate to the Audley’s, 


her own kin, who getting possession of it took the © 


same from the king, from whom it came to the 
house of Derby, where it continued fora long time; 
till at length it was sold to Sir John Glynne, serje- 


ant at law, in whose family it still remaimeth. But 


Earl Warren and Roger Mortimer, forgetting what 
signal service Gryffith ap Madoc had performed for 
the king, guarded their new possessions with such 


caution and strictness, that they took especial care | 


they should never return to any of the posterity of 
the legal proprietor; and therefore having obtained 
the king’s patent, they began to secure themselves 


in the said lordships. John Earl Warren began to 


build Holt castle, which was finished by his son 
- William, and so the lordships of Bromfield and 
Yale continued in the name of the Earls of Warren 
for three descents, viz:—John, William and John, 


who dying without issue; the said lordships, toge~ 


ther with the earldom of Warven descended to 
Alice, sister and heir to the last John, Earl War- 
ren, who was married to Edmund Fitz Allan, Earl 
of Arundel, in which house they remained for three 
descents, namely, Edmund, Richard, Richard his 
son, and Thomas, Earl of Arundel. But for want 
of issue to this last, Thomas, Earl of Arundel, and 
Warren, the said lordships fell to two of his sisters. 
whereof one named Elizabeth, was married to Tho- 
mas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, and the other 
called Joan, to William Beauchamp, lord of Aber- 
gavenny: but since they came to the hands of Sir 
William Stanley, knight, who being attainted of 
high treason, they devolved by forfeiture to the 
crown, and now are annexed to the principality of 
Wales. \ But Roger Mortimer, the other sharer in 
the lands of Grytfith ap Madoc, was made Justice 
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of North Wales; built the castle of Chirke, and 
married Lucia, the daughter and heir of Sir Robert 
de Wafre, knight, by whom he had issue Roger 
Mortimer, who was married to Joan Tuberville, by 
whom he had John Mortimer, lord of Chirke. This 
John, sold the lordship of Chirke to Richard Fitz- 
allan, Earl of Arundel, Edmund’s son, and so it 
was again annexed to Bromfield and Yale. 

The third son of Gryffith, lord of Dinas Bran, 
named also Gryffith, had for his part Glyn Dwr- 
dwy, which Gryffith ap Gryffith had issue Madoc 
Crupl, who was the father of Madoc Vychan, the 
father of Gryffith, the father of Gryffith Vychan, 
who was the father of Owen Glyndwr, who rebel- 
ling in the days of Henry the Fourth, Glyndwrdwy, 
by confiscation came to the king, of whom it was" 
afterwards purchased by Robert Salisbury of Rug, 
in whose family it still remaineth. Owen, the fourth 
son of Gryffith, lord of Dinas Bran, had for his 
share, Cynllaeth, with the rights and privileges 
thereunto belonging. The other part of Powys, 
comprehending the countries of Arustly, Cyveilioc, 
Llannerch-hudol, Caereneon, Mochnach uwch Ray- 
adr, Mechan uwch Coed, Mouddwy, Deuddwr, 
Ystrad Marchell, and Teir Tref, or the Three 
Towns, rightfully descended to Gryffith ap Mere-- 
dith ap Blethyn, by Henry the First, created lord 
Powis, who married Gweyryl, or Weyry], thedaugh- 
ter of Urgene ap Howel ap Jevav ap Cadogan ap 
Athlestan Glodryth, by:whom he had issue Owen, 
surnamed Cyveilioc. This Owen enjoyed his fa- 
ther's estate entire, and married Gwenllian the daugh- 
ter of Owen Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales, who 
bore him one son, named Gwenwynwyn, or Wen- 
wynwyn, from whom that part of Powis was after- 
wards called Powis Wenwynwyn. He had more-_ 
over a base brother, called Caswallon, upon whom 
he bestowed the countries of Swydd, Llannerch 
Hudol, and Braniarth, Gwenwynwyn succeeded 
his father in all his estate, saving what Caswallon— 
enjoyed, and married Margaret, the daughter of 
Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales, by whom 
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he had Gryffith ap Gwenwynwyn, who succeeded 
his father in all his possessions, had issue six sons, 
by Margaret, the daughter of Robert Corbet, bro- 
ther to Thomas, lord.Corbet, of Cous; and so the 
entire estate of Gryffith ap Meredith ap Blethyn, 
lord of Powis, became shattered, and torn into di- 
vers pieces. Owen, Gryffith ap Gwenwynwyn’s 
eldest son, had for his part, Arustly, Cyveilioc, Llan- 
nerch Hudol, and a part of Caereneon; Llewelyn 
had Mochnant uwch Rayader, and Mechain uwch 
Coed; John, the third son, had the fourth part of 
Caereneon ; William had Mouddwy ;. Gryfith Vy- 
chan had Deuddwr, Ystrad-Marchell, and Teir Tref; 
and David, the sixth and youngest son, had the 
other fourth part of Caereneon. Owen ap Gryffith 
had issue one only daughter, named Hawys Gadarn, 
or the Hardy, whom. he left his heir; but her un- 
cles, Llewelyn, John, Grytfith Vychan, and David, 
thinking it an easy matter to dispossess an orphan, 
challenged the lands of their brother Owen, alledg- 
ing for a cloak to their usurpation, that a woman 
was not capable of holding any lands in that coun- 
try. But Hawys made such friends in England, 
that her case was made known to King Edward the 
Second, who bestowed her in marriage upon a ser- 
vant of his, named John Charleton, termed, Valec- 
tus domint regis, who was born at Appley, near Wel- 
lington, in the county of Salop, anno one thousand 
two hundred and sixty-eight, and in her right, 
created him lord Powis. | | 

This John Charleton, lord Powis, being aided 
and supported by the King of England, quickly 


broke all their measures ; and having taken Lle- 
welyn, John, and David, his wife’s uncles, he put. 


them in safe.custody, in the king’s castle of Har- 
lech; and then obtained a writ from the King, to 
the sheriff of, Shropshire, and to Sir Roger Morti- 
mer, lord of Chirkland, and justice of North Wales, 
for the apprehension of Gryffith Vychan, with his 
sons-in-law, Sir Roger Chamber, and Hugh Mont- 
gomery, who were then in actual hostility against 


him and his wife Hawys, But Gryfiith Vychanand 
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his accomplices, suspecting their own strength; and 
having lost Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, their main 
support, thought it most adviseable to submit them- 
selves to the king’s pleasure, touching the differ- 
ence betwixt them .and Hawys; who finding upon 
record, how that Gryffith ap Meredith, ancestor 
to the said Hawys, ‘uponhis submission to King 
Henry the first, became subject to the King of Eng- 
land, and thereupon was created baron of Powis, 
which barony he and his posterity had ever since 
held in capite from the king ; \was of opimion, ‘that 
Hawys had more right to her ‘father’s: possessions 
now in their hands, than any pretence they could 
lay to her estate. But to make a final determina- 
tion of this matter, and to compose the difference 
more amicably betwixt ‘them, it was agreed, ‘that 
Hawys should enjoy her: inheritance im fee simple, 
to her: and her’ heirs: for ever, after the tenure of 
England; and that her uncles, Llewelyn, John, 
David, ‘and Gryffith, should quietly enjoy ‘their 
portion, and the same to descend to their heir males 
perpetually; but in default of such heir males, the 
same was to descend to Hawys-and her heirs. But 
William, lord of Mouddwy,’ the fourth brother, 
called “otherwise Wilcock Mouddwy, because he 


did not join with the rest'‘against Hawys, had all 


his lands confirmed to him, and’ to all ‘his ‘heirs, 
both male and female for ever.’ He married Elianor, 
the sister of Elen, Owen Glyndwr’s mother, who 
was lineally descended from Rhys ap Tewdwr, 
Prince‘of South Wales, by whom he had issue John 
de Mouddwy; whose daughter Elizabeth, ‘being 
heir to his whole estate, was married to one Sir | 
Hugh Burgh, knight. His son Sir John Burgh, 
lord of Mouddwy, married Jane, the daughter of 
‘Sir William Clapton, of Glocestershire, by whom 
he had four daughters, Elizabeth, Ancreda, Isabel, 
and Elianor; the first of whom was married to 
Thomas Newport, the:second to John Leighton, 
of Stretton; the third to John’ Lingen; and the 
younger to Thomas Mytton; who, by equal distri- 
‘bution, *had ‘the lordship of Mouddwy-divided be- 
twixt them. 
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But John Charleton, lord of Powis, had issue by 
his wife Hawys, a son, named John, who enjoyed 
the same lordship, for about seven years, and then 
left it to his son, of the same name, who was lord 
of Powis fourteen years; and then it descended to 
his son, called also John Charleton, who enjoyed 
his father’s estate twenty-seven years; but dying 
without issue, the lordship of Powis fell to his bro- 
ther Edward Charleton. This Edward had issue by 
his wife Elianor, the daughter, and one of the heirs 
of Thomas, Earl of Kent, and the widow of Roger 
Mortimer, Earl of March, two daughters, Jane 
and Joyce; the first of which was married to Sir 
i ghn Gray, knight; and the second to John, lord 
Tiptoft, whose son was by King Henry VI. created 
Earl of Worcester.’ But after the death of Elianor, 
this Edward, lord Powis, married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Sir John Barkley, knight ; and so after 
his death, which happened in the year 1490, the 
lordship of Powis was divided into three parts, 
whereof his widow Elizabeth had for-her jointure 
Llannerch Hudol, Ystrad Marchell, Deuddwr and 
Teirtref, and was afterwards married to Lord Dud- 
ley. Jane, his eldest daughter, had Caereneon, 
Mechain, Mochnant, and Plasdinas; and Joyce had 
Cyveilioc, and Arustly.. But the lordship of Powis 
continued in the family of Sir John Gray, for five 
descents, inright of his wife Jane ; the last of whom, 
Edward Gray, lord Powis, married Anne, -one of 
the daughters and co-heirsof Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk, and died without any lawful issue. This 
Edward, lord Powis, in 15th of Henry VIII. ac- Dugdale ~ 
companied the Duke of Suffolk in the expedition Ber Engl. 
then made into France, and was at the taking of p. 284. 
Bray, and other places then won trom the French. 
And in 36th of Henry VIII. being again ready to 
march in the king’s service, he made his last testa- 
ment, whereby he settled the succession of his 
whole‘barony and lordship of Powis, his castle and 
manor of Pool, with divers other lordships in the 
county of Montgomery, and all the rest of his 
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estate in the county of Salop, upon the heirs of his 
own body lawfully begotten, or to be begotten ; 
and in default of such issue, his castle and manor 
6f Charlton and Pontisbury, in Shropshire, upon 
Jane Orwell, daughter of Sir Lewis Orwell, knight, 
and her assigns, during her natural life. And in 
ease he should die without any issue of his own 


body lawfully begotten, that then Edward Grey, 


his illegitimate son by the same Jane Orwell, should 
have and enjoy hissaid barony and manor of Powis; 
his castle and manor of Pool, and all other his lord- 
ships in the county of Montgomery; with, the re- 
version of the castle and manor of Charlton and 
Pontisbury, to hinvand his heirs lawfully begotten ; 
and for lack of such issue, to remain to that child, 
in case it should bea son, wherewith the same. Jane 
Orwell was then great by him, and to the heirs of 
his body lawfully begotten, But if it should not 
prove ason, or if the son die without issue, then 
that the whole barony of Powis, and all the pre- 
mises before-mentioned, should come to Jane Grey 
his daughter, and to the heirs of her body lawfully 
begotten , and for lack of such issue, to Anne Grey, 
his other daughter, and heirs of her body lawfully 
begotten; and lastly for default of such issue, to — 
such woman-child as should be born of the body of 
the said Jane Orwell... But after Edward Grey, the 
title of Lord of Powis, lay extinct to the fifth year 
of King Charles I. when Sir William Herbert, son 
of Sir Edward Herbert, of Redcastle, (anciently 


called Pool-castle, now Powis-castle) in the county 


of Montgomery, second son to William, Earl of 
Pembroke, wasadvanced to the dignity of a baron 
of the realm, by the title of Lord Powis of Powis, 
in the marshes of Wales; in whose family it still 
continues, though the title has been changed from 
a Baron to an Earl, and since to a Marquis. 

About the same time that the Prince of Powis 
died, Cadwallon ap Madoc ap» Ednerth,;who had 
been for some considerable time at variance with his 
brother Kineon Clyd, was. taken ‘prisoner by him, 
awho delivered him up to Owen, Prince of North 
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Wales. But the Prince being willing to gratify the 
king of England, whose interest Cadwallon had as 
much as in him lay opposed, sent hin to the king’s 
otticers to be imprisoned at Winchester; fromwhence- 
he quickly found a way to escape: and by the ad- 
vice of the rest of his brethren he returned home to 
his country. King Henry continued all this while 
in Normandy, and during his stay there, a.match 
was concluded upon: betwixt his son Henry and 
Margaret, daughter to Lewis, king of France. But 4.p,1160. 
this new alliance could not prevent these two mo+ 
narchs from falling at variance with each other, 
which happened the year following ; and thereupon 
King Heary marched with his army into Gascoyne, 
to quell certain rebels, who upon tirst notice of this 
breach between both kings, were up in arms against 
the English. But the next year, a peace was again 1161. 
concluded, and so all things returned to their for- 
mer state of amity and quietness. Oe 

But it was not soin Wales; for Howel, the son of 
Tevaf ap Cadwgan ap Athlestan Glodryth, having 
got into his hand the castle of Walwern in Cyveiloe, 
rased it to the ground, which so incensed Prince 
Owen, who was owner of it, that nothing could lay 
his fury, till he had drawn his forces together, and 
madean incursion into Llanddinamin Arustly, How- » 
el’s country, which he cruelly harrassed, and carried 
away considerable booty. The people of the country 
perceiving these devastation of the North Wales 
men, came together to the number of three hundred 
men, offering their service to their natural lord, 
Howel ap levaf; who upon this addition of strength, 
followed the enemy to the banks of Severn, where 
they were encamped. Prince Owen finding then 
to march after him, was glad of the opportunity t6 
be further revenged upon Howel; and so turning 
suddenly upon them, he slew about two hundred 
_ men; the rest narrowly escapimg with Howel to the » 
woods and rocks. Owen being more joyful for the 
revenge he had taken of Howel, than for any. vic- 
tory he had gained, rebuilt Walwern castle, and hav- 
ing well fortified and manned it, returned home t 
North Wales, - 2L2 
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The year following, the like thing happened ; 


Owen the son of Gryffith ap Meredith, commonly 
called Owen Cyveiloc o Wynedd, together with 
Owen ap Madoc ap Meredith, and Meredith ap 
Howel, set upon Carrechova castle, near Oswestry, 


and having overpowered the garrison, committed 


great waste and destruction therein, But about 
_ the same time, a pleasant passage happened in Eng- 


1168. 


land; Robert Mountford and Henry de Essex, who 
had both fought against the Welsh upon the mar- 
shes, and both run, began now to impeach each 
other, as being the first oceasion of flying. The 
dispute was to be tried by combat, in which being 
engaged, Henry was overcome; and for his false 
accusing of Robert, he was sentenced to have his 
estate forfeited, and then having his crown shorn, 
he was entered a monk at Redding. Within a lit- 
tle after, King Henry calling to mind what Prince 
Rhys had committed during his absence out of the 
kingdom, drew upa great army against South Wales, 
and having marched as far as Pencadyr, near Breck- 
nock, Rhys met bim, and did his homage; and hav- 
ing delivered up hostages for his future beha- 
viour, stopped the king’s farther progress, so that 
thence he returned to England. But after the king’s 
departure, two very unlucky accidents happened in 
Wales; Eineon the son of Anarawd ap Gryffith, ne- 
phew to Prince Rhys, being vilainously murdered 
in his bed by his owm servant, called Walter ap 
Llywarch; as also Cadwean ap Meredith, m like man- 
ner, by one Walter ap Riccart.  But.the loss of his 
nephew, Prince Rhys, made up, by possessing him- 
self of that large country, called Cantrev Mawr, and 
the land of Dynevawr, which heafterwards enjoyed. 
Of men of learning there died this year, Cadivor ap 
Daniel, archdeacon of Cardigan, and Henry ap Ar- . 
then, the greatest scholar that had flourished in 
Wales for many years. : | 
The nextyear, a total rupture broke forth betwixt 
the English and Welsh; Prince Rhys, a man of an 
active and uncontroulable spirit, being now experi+ 


“mentally sensible he could never carry on the great- 
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ness and grandeur of his quality, with such lands as 
the King of England had allotted him, made an 
invasion into the lordship of Roger de Acre Earl of 
Glocester ; being moved thereto in a great measure 
by reason that his nephew Anarawd ap: Gryffith, 
was murdered by his motive and instigation. Be- 
ing advanced with a strong army into the Earl of 
Glocester’s estate, without any great opposition he 
took Aberheidol castle, with those belonging to the 
sons of Wyhyaon, all which he razed to the ground. 
Thence he marched to: Cardigan, bringing all that 
country under his subjection; and from thence he 
marched against the Fleming's, whose country he 
cruelly harrassed with fire and sword. The rest of 
the estates of Wales, perceiving Prince Rhys to 
prosper so successfully against the English, thought 
they might equally succeed, and shake off the Eng- 
lish yoxe, which so unreasonably oppressed them. 
And therefore they unanimously agreed to cast off 
their subjection to the English, whose tyranny they 
could no longer bear, and to put over them princes 
of their own nation, whose superiority they could 


better tolerate. And so this year concluded with - 


making suitable preparations for the following cam- 
paign. ye | 
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_ And therefore assoon asthe time of the year for ac- a.p.1164, 


tion was advanced, David, son of Owen, Prince of 
North Wales, fell upon Flintshire, which pertained 
to the king of England; and carrying off all the 
people and eattle with him, brought them to Dyff- 
ryn Clwyd, otherwise Ruthyn land. King Henry 
understanding this, gathered together his forces, 
and with all speed marched to defend both his sub- 
jects and towng from the incursions and depredati- 
ons of the Welsh... Being come to Ruthlan, and 
encamped there three days, he quickly perceived. he 
could do no great matter, by reason that his army 
was not suthciently numerous; and therefore he 
thought it more adviseable to return back to Eng- 
_dand, and to augment his forces, before he should 
attempt any thing against the Welsh. | And accord- 
ingly he levied the most chosen. men throughout all 
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his dominions of England, Normandy, Anjou, Gas- 
coynand Gwin; besides those succours from Flan- 
ders and Britain; and then set forward for North 
Wales; purposing todestroy without mercy every liv- 
ing thing he could possible meet with; and being 
advanced as far as Croes-Oswallt, called Oswestry, 
he encamped there, On the other side, Prince Owen 
and his brother Cadwalader, with all the strength of 
North Wales; Prince Rhys with those of South 
Wales; Owen Cyveilioc and Madoc ap Meredith, 
with all the power of Powis ; thetwosons of Madoc 
ap Ednerth, with the people living betwixt the rivers 
of Severn and Wye, met together, and pitched theit 
¢amp at Corwen, in Edeyrneon, intending unanim- 
ousiy to defend their country against the King of 
England.: King Henry understanding that they 
were so near, was'very desirous to come to battle ; 
and to that end he removed to the banks of the river 
Ceireoe; causing all the woods thereabouts to be cut 
down, for fear of any ambushment lurking therein, 
and for a more clear prospect of the enemy. But 
some of the Welsh took advantage of this opportu- 
nity, who being well acquainted with the passage, 
without the knowledge of their officers, fell upon 
the king’s guard, where all the pikemen were pos- 
ted ; and after a hot skirmish, several were slain on 
both sides. But in fine, the king won the passage, 
and so marched on to the mountain of berwyn, 
where he lay sometime without any hostility on 
either side, both armies standing in fear of each 
other. The English kept the open plains, and were 
afraid to be entrapped in the streights and narrow 
passages; and the Welsh on the other hand watch- 
ed the advantage of the place, and observed the 
English so narrowly, that neither forage or victuals 
could pass to the king’s camp. And what augment- 
ed the misery of the English army, there happened 
to fall such a rain, that mightily disturbed their en- 
campment, in somuch that thesoldiers could scarce- 
ly stand, for the disadvantage of those slippery . 
hills. But in the end King Henry was forced to 
decamp, and after very considerable loss of men and — 
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ammunition, besides the great charges of this ex- 
pedition, was compelled to return back to England. 
But to express the great dissatisfaction he enter- 
tained of this enterprize, ina great fury he plucked 
ont the eyes of the hostages, which he hadsome time 
afurée received from the Welsh; which were Rhys 
and Cadwallen, the sons of Owen, Prince of North 
Wales, and Cynric and Meredith, the sons of Rhys 
of South Wales. Some write; that in assailing of a 
bridge, the king was in no small danger of his life} 
one of the Welsh having aimed directly at. him, 
was like to pierce, him through the body, had not 
Hubert de Clare, Constable of Colchester, who per- 
ceived the arrow a-coming, thrust himself, betwixt 
the king and it, though to the loss of his own life. 

But though King Henry was:shamefully forced to 
return to England, yet he did not give over the 
thoughts of subduing the Welsh; and therefore af- 
tera long consultation, he made a third expedition 
into Wales, conveying his army by sea, as. far as 
Chester., There he staid for some time, till all his 
fleet, as well those ships. that he had hired out of 
Treland, as his own, were all arrived... But: when 
they were all come together, and got safely to Ches- 
ter, his mind was altered; and instead of a design 
against Wales, he unexpectedly dismissed his whole 
army. Prince Rhys was glad of this opportunity, 
and therefore withdrawing his forces from the con- 
federate army, he marched to the siege of Aberteifi 
castle, which being surrendered to him, he razed to 
the ground, From thence he got before Cilgerran, 
which he.used after the same manner, and therein 
took prisoner, Robert, the son of Stephen his cou- 
sin-german, who was the sonof Nest, his aunt, who 


after) the death of Gerald, had married Stephen | 
Constable. The joy of these happy successes on 


the part of the Welsh, was somewhat clouded by 
the death of Llewelyn, son of Owen, Prince of 


North Wales, a person of great worth, and exceed-_ 


ingly well beloved of all.his country. 
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And now the Welsh being something secure from A.D.1165. 


any invasion from the English; there rose up ano- 
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ther enemy to create them disturbance; the Fleti- 


A.D.1166. 


ings and Normans finding the English to fail in their 
attempt against the Welsh, thought they might with 
better success quell and subdue them. And there- 
fore they came to West Wales with a great army, 
and laid siege to the:castle of Cilgerran, which Rhys 
had lately fortified; but after two different assaults, 
they were manfully beat back, and forced to depart 
home again.» ‘But what the Flemings could not af- 
fect against the Welsh in South Wales, ‘the. Welsh 
easily brought about against the English in North 
Wales; for Prince Owen having besieged Basing- 
werk castle,’ then'in the possession of the King of 
England, without much time spent, made himself 
master of it. But it was always the misfortune of 
the Welsh, that when they found themselves secure 
from any enemy abroad, they were sure to quarrel 
and fall out at home; though indeed it could ‘not 
be well otherwise expected, where so many petty 
states endeavoured still to surmount and outvie one 
another. ' And now when all things went very suc- 
cessfully of their sides, in opposition tothe Eng- 
lish ;, two ambitious:persons began to kindle a flame 
in their own bosoms; Owen Cyveilioc, the son of | 
Gryffith ap ‘Meredith, lord of Powis, and Owen 
Vychan, second son to Madoc ap Meredith, forci- 
bly dispossessed Iorwerth Goch of his: estate in 
Powis, which they divided betwixt themselves ; 
Mochnant uwch Rayadr to Owen Cyveilioc, and 
Mochnant.is Rayadr to Owen Vychan. ; 
But the rest of the princes of Wales could not 
brook this injury done to lorwerth Goch; and there- 
fore Owen, Prince of North Wales, with his bro- 
ther Cadwalader, and Rhys, Prince of South Wales, 
went with an army into Powis, against Owen Cy- 
veilioc, and having chased him out of the country, 
they bestowed Caereneon upon Owen Vychan, to 
hold it of Prince Owen; and Rhys had Walwern, 
by reason that it lay near his‘own territories. But 
within a while after, Owen Cyveilioc returned with 
a numerous band of Normans and English along 
with him, and Jaid siege to.the castle of Caereneon, 
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whith he burnt to the:ground:. But.the loss of this. 
place was made, up via taking of Ruthlan castle, 
which Owen, Rhys, and, Cadwalader jointly, be-, 
sieged,;, and which was so strongly fortified,.and 
so manfully defended; that itcostthem three months 
before they could make themselves masters of the 
place. Afterwards they won the castle of Prestatyn; 
and reduced the whole country of Tegengl, subject 
to Prince Owen; and then returned home to their 
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respective dominions.. And. from.henceforward, a.D.1167, 


nothing of moment was transacted, during the re- 
mainder of Prince Owen's reign, only his son Conan 
most unmercifully slew Urgeney, abbot of Llwyth- 
lawr, together with his nephew Llawthen. Buta 


little after, Prince Rhys, of South Wales, released 1168. 


out of prison his nephew’ Robert, son to Stephen 
Constable; whom as 1s said before, he had taken at 
the siege: of Cilgarran castle, and sent him to Ire- 
land, to’the aid of Dermot, the son of Murchart, 
king’of Linster, who was then in actual war with 
the king of Leimster. With him and’his brother 
Morris Fitz-Gerald, and their nephews Robert Mey- 
ler and Raymond, went over a strong detachment 
of Welshmen, underthe commandof Richard Strone- 
bow, Earl of Strigule, who were the chief motive 
of the conquest of Ireland, when it was first brought 
in subjection to the crown of England. 


But the next year, Owen Gwynedd, son of Gry- 1169. 


ffith ap Conan, prince of North Wales, departed 
this life, in the two and thirtieth year of his reign, 
He was a wise and valourous prince, ever fortunate 


and victorious in all-his undertakings, insomuch, | 


as he never undertook any design but what he ac- 
complished. He had by different women several 
issues, who got themselves greater esteem by their 
valour, than by their birth and parentage. He had 
by Gwladys, the daughter of Llywarch ap Trahaern 
ap Caradoc, Iorwerth Drwyndwn, (or the Broken 
Nose) Conan Maelgon, and Gwenllian, by Chris- 


tian, the daughter of Grono ap Owen ap Edwyn; © 


he had David, Roderic, Cadwallon, abbot of Bard- 
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sey and ‘Angharad, ‘afterwards ‘married to Gryffith 
Maylor. He'had by other women®séveral’ other: 
children, as ‘Conan, Llewélyn, Meredith,: Edwal, 
Rhun, ‘Howel, Cadell,” Madoe, ‘Eineon, ‘Cynwric, 
Philip, and’ Ryiid, lord of Clochran,: in Ireland. 
Of these; Run, Llewelyn, aid Cynwric, died be- 
fore their father ; and the rest will be mentioned in, 
the sequel of this history. 99% 009 bow bun 
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PRINCE OWEN GWYNEDD. being dead,., the 
succession was. of right to descend to his;eldest Je-, 
gitimate son, lorwerth Drwyndwn, other wase.called 
Edward—with the Broken Nose,;..but by, reason. of 
that’ blemish, upon, his face, he was laid.aside as un- 
fit. to. take upon him, the goyernment of North 
Wales. Therefore his younger. brothers began every 
one to. aspire, in, hopes of succeeding their father; 
but; Howel, who, was of, all, the; eldest, ‘but,base 
born, begotten! of.an, Irish, woman, finding. they 
could not agree, stept,in himself and took upon him 
the government, But David, who was legitimately 
born, could not brook that,a, bastard should, ascend 


ia f 
ee ale i 


. his ‘father’s. throne ;..and therefore he made. all the 


_ preparations, possible to pull.him down;) Howel, 


on the other hand, was‘as resolute to maintain. his 
ground, and was not. willing so quickly. to deliver 
up, what;he had not very long got, possession of ; 
and:so both brothers meeting together in.,the field, 
were resolved to try their title by. the pot of, the 
sword. ‘The battle had not lasted. long, but Howel 
was slain; and. then David was unanimously. pro- 
elaimed ‘and saluted Prince of North Wales, which 
principality he enjoyed without any molestation, 
till Llewelyn, lorwerth Drwyndwn’s son came of 
age, as will hereafter appear. But Madoc, another 
of Owen Givynedd’s sons, finding how his brothers 
contended for the principality, and that his native 
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country was like tobe turmoiled ina civil war, did, 
think. it his, better, prudence. to. ,try,, his fortune. 


abroad; and therefore, leaving North Wales ina 
very unsettled, condition, sailed with,a small. fleet 


of ships which, he had rigged and manned for that 


‘purpose, to the. westward 5, and. leaving Ireland on. 
the north, ,he came at.Jength to an unknown coun», 


try, where, most ‘things appeared to, him new and. 


uncustomary, and the mannerof the natives far 
different from what. he had seen,in Europe. This 
country, says the learned H. Lloyd, must of neces- 
sity be. some, part of that vast tract of ground, of 
- which the Spaniards, since Hanno’s time, boast 
themselves. to’ be the first discoverers ;. and which 
by order of Cosmography, seems to be some part 
of Nova Hispania, or Florida; whereby it is mani- 
fest, that this country was discovered by the Britains, 
long before either Columbus or Americus Vesputius 
sailed thither. . But concerning Madoc’s voyage to 
this country, and afterwards his return from thence, 
there are many fabulous stories and idle tales in- 
vented. by the vulgar, who are sure never to dimi- 
nish from what they hear, but will add to and in- 
crease any fable as far as their invention will prompt 
them. However, says the same author, it 1s certain 
that Madoc arrived in this country, and after he 
had viewed the fertility and pleasantness of it, he 
thought it expedient to invite more of his country- 
men out of Britain; and therefore leaving most of 
those he had brought with him already behind, he 
returned for Wales. Being arrived there, he began 
to acquaint his friends with what a fair and exten- 


sive land he had met with, void of any inhabitants, — 


whilst they employed all their skill to supplant one 
another, only tor a ragged. portion of rocks.and 
mountains; and therefore he would persuade them 
to change their present state of danger and conti- 
nual clashings for a more quiet being of ease and 
enjoyment, And so having got a considerable num- 
— ber of Welsh together, he bid his final adieu to his 
native country, and sailed with ten ships back to 
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them he had left behind. | It is therefore to be sup- 


posed, says our author, that Madoc and his people 
inhabited part of that country, since called Florida, 
by treason that it appears from Francis Loves, an 
author of no small reputation, that in Acusanus and 
other places, the people honoured and worshipped 


. the cross; whence it may be naturally concluded, 


that christians had been there before the coming of 
the Spaniards ; and who these christians might be, 
unless it were this colony of Madoc’s, cannot be ea- 
sily imagined. But by reason that the Welsh who 
came over, were not many, they intermixt in a few 
years with the natives ot the country, and so fol- 
lowing their manners and using their language, they 
became at length undistinguishable from the bar- 
barians. But the country which Madoc landed in, 
is by the learned Dr. Powel supposed to be part of 
Mexico; for which conjecture he lays down these 
following reasons :—first, as it is recorded in the 
Spanish Chronicles of the conquest of the West 
Indies, the inhabitants and natives of that country 
affirm by tradition, that their rulers descended from 
a strange nation, which came thither froma strange 
country ; as it was confessed by King Montezuma, 
in a speech at his submission to the King of Cas- 
tile, before Hernando Cortez, the Spanish general. 
And then the British words and names of places 
used in that country, even at this day do undoubt- 
“edly argue the same; as when they speak and con- 
fabulate together, they use this British word, 
Gwrando, which signifies to hearken, or listen; and 
a certain bird with a white head, they call Pen- 
gwyn, which signifies the same in Welsh. But for 
a more complete confirmation of this, the island of 
Corroeso, the cape of Bryton, the river of Gwyn- 
dor, and the white rock of Pengwyn, which are all 
British words, do manifestly shew, that it was that 
country which Madoc and his people inhabited. | 


A.D.1117,. As soonas the troubles of North Wales were over, 


and Prince David securely settled in his throne, the 
storm fell presently upon Powis: for Owen Cy veilioe; 
the lord of the country, had always, as much as in — 
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him lay, opposed the interest and advantage of Rhys, 
Prince of South Wales; upon which account Prince 
Rhys came with a great army against Powis, and 
having subdued Owen Cyveilioc, his enemy, he was 
for ali that so favourabie to him, that upon his de- 
livering him ‘pledges for his tuture behaviour, he 
presently departed out of Powis, and returned with 
much honour to South Wales. And now all the 
states of Britain being at perfect rest and amity with — 
one‘another, the whole tide and scene of action re- 
turned to Ireland; for Henry, king of England, hav- 
ing called together all his nobility, began to consult 
about the Irish expedition, which had already been 
determined to be taken in hand. ‘To this consulta- 
tion there came some messengers from Richard 
Strongbow, Earl of Strigule, Marshal of Ingland, 

‘ to deliver up to the king’s hands the city of Dublin, 
the town of Waterford, with all such towns and 
castles as he got in right of his wife; whereupon 

~ the king restored to him all his lands,-both in Eng- 
land.and Normandy, and created him Lord Steward 
of Ireland. For this Earl Strigule, had lately, with- 
out the king’s permission, gone over to Ireland, and 
had married the daughter of Dermott king of Dub- 
lin: which King Henry took in such indignation, 
that he presently seized upon all his lands in Eng- 
land and Normandy. ‘Therefore the king having 
now some footing in Ireland, the expediton was 
unanimously concluded upon; and so the king set 
upon his journey, and coming towards Wales, was 
received by Prince Rhys, whose submission the 
king liked so well, that he presently confirmed to 
him all his lands in South Wales. ‘To return the 
king’s favour, Rhys promised to his Majesty three 

« hundred horses, and four thousand oxen, towards 

‘the conquest of Ireland; for the sure payment of 
which, he delivered fourteen pledges. ‘Then King 
Henry marching forward, came to Caerlleon upon 

Usk, and entering the town, : he dispossessed the 
right owner Jorwerth ap Owen ap Caradoc, and 
kept it for his own proper use, placing a garrison 
of his own men thereiit, 9% 6 ee 
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But Torwerth was not so easy-mouthed, as to be 
so unreasonably curbed by the king ; and therefore 
departing in a great fury from the king’s presence, 
be called to him his two sons Owen and .Howel, 
whom he jhad. by Angharad, the daughter, of Uch- 
tryd, bishop of Llandaf, and his sister's son, Mor-. 
gan ap Sitsylit ap Dyvuwal; and binging together 
all the forces they. were able, upon, the: king’s 
departure they entered the country, and committing 
all the waste and,destruction as they came along,, 
they at last came before Caerlleon, which when they 
took, they in the like manuer, spoiling and, destroy- 
ing whatever they could meet, with; so that, no- 
thing escaped their fury excepting the castle, which 
they could not.win., The king was in. the mean 
time upon, his journey, to Pembroke, where. being 
accompanied by, Prince Rhys, he.gave him a grant 
of all Cardigan, Ystratywy, Arustly, and Eluel, in 
recompence of all the civilities and honour he paid 
him. And so Rhys returned to Aberteifi, a town 
he had lately won from, the Earl of Glocester, and 
there having prepared his present, about the begin- 
ning of October;, he returned again to Pembroke, 
having. ordered, eighty-six horses to follow him; 
which being presented to the king, he accepted of 
thirty-six of the choicest, and returned the rest with 
great thanks. The same day King Henry went to 
St. David's, and after he had offered tothe memory 
of that saint, he dined with the bishop, who was the 
son of Gerald, cousin-german to Rhys, whither 
Richard Strongbow Ear! of Strigule came from Ire- 
Jand to confer with the king. Within a while after, 
King Henry being entertained by Rhysat the White- 
House, restored to him his son Howel, who had been 
for a considerable time detained as a pledge, and 


* 


appointed him a certain day for payment of bis tri- 


bute, at which time, all the rest of the pledges should 
be set.at liberty... The day following, being the next 
after the feast of St. Luke, the king went on board, 


and the wind blowing very favourably set sail for 


Ireland; and being sately arrived upon those coasts, 
he landed at Dublin; where he rested for that. whole 
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winter} in order to make greater preparation‘against 
the following: campaign: ¢))0 1) ei) jie how coe pid 
‘But the change of the air and climate occasioned 
such a raging distemper and infection among the sols 
diers, thatto prevent the perishing of his whole army, A.D.1172. 
the king :wasi forced to return with what speed he 
could back for England ; and so having shipped off 
all his. army and effects, he:loosed anchor, and land- 
ed in: Wales.in the Passion. week: next year, and 
coming to: Pembroke, he.staid thereon Eas ter-day; 
and then proceeded upomhis Journey towards Eng- 
land. Rhys shearing. of the king’s):returned, was 
very officious to pay: him, his devotion, and: would 
gladly feign to be one of the first who should wel: 
come him over; and so meeting with him at: Tala- 
chan,he expressed Jall the ceremonies of duty and 
allegiance. « Then the! king: passed. on; :and as he 
cameofrom Ceerdiff -by the new castle:upon Usk; 
meanning to leave Wales in a peactable condition; 
he:sentifor lorwerth ap Owen ap:Catadoc, who was 
the.only: person in open enmity! against him} and 
that'upon very «just ground; willing him to:come 
- and treat about a ‘peace, and assuring him of a‘safé 
conduct for himself; his.sons; and» all the rest of his 
associates. lorwerth was willing to.accept of thé 
proposal, and: thereupon set. forward: & Mmeet.the | 
king, having) sent.an) express: tovhis son:O wen, a 
valourous young gentleman, tomeethim by the way. 
_ Owen, according: to his father’s orders, set forward vt 
om his journey; with a small retinue, without any 
thing of arms or.weapons of war, as thinking it folly 
to clog himself with such needless: carriage, when 
the king had promised a safe conduct. But he did 
not find it so safe; for as:he passed the new castle 
upon Usk, the Earl of Bristol’s men, who were gare 
risoned therein, laid in wait for him, as he came a+ 
long, and setting cowardly upon him, slew him, with 
most of hiscompany. But some few escaped to ac- 
quaint his father lorwerth of such a treacherous ac- 
tion; who hearing that his son was'so basely mur- 
dered, contrary to the king’s absolute promise of a 
safe passage; without any. farther consultation about 
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the matter, presently returned home with Howel 
his son, and all his friends, and would no longer put 
any trust or confidence in any thing that the king of 
England, orany of his subjects. promised to do.» But. 
onthe other side to avenge the death of his‘son, who. 
was so cowardly cut off; he presently raised all 
the forces that himself and the rest of his friends 
were able to do; and so entering into England, 
he destroyed with fire and sword all the country, to 
the gates of Hereford and Glocester. But the king 
was so intent upon: his return, that he seemed to 
take no great notice of what Iorwerth -was doing ;! 
and therefore having) by commission constituted 
Lord Rhys: Chief Justice of all: South Wales, he 
forthwith took his journey to Normandy. About 
this time died»Cadwalader. ap \Grytfth, the son of 
Gryffith sap:\Conan, sometime Prince of North 
Wales; who by: his wife Alice, the daughter of :Ri- 
chard Clare Earl of:Glocester,: had issue, Cunetha; 
Radulph, and:Richard; and by other women, :Cad- 
van, Cadwalader; Eineon, Meredith Goch; and: Cad- _ 
wallon:: ‘Towards :the end of ‘this year Sitsyllt:ap 
Dyvuwal, and [evan ap Sitsyllt‘ap Riryd, surprised ’ 
the castle of Abergavenny, which belonged to the 
king of England; and having made themselves mas- 
ters of it,they took the whole garrison prisoners. 
But the following year, there .happened.a very. 
great: difference, and a falling out betwixt: King 
Henry and -hisson of the same name ; this latter be- 
ing upholden by the queen his mother, his brothers 
Geffrey and Richard, the French King, the Earl of 
Flanders, together with the Earl of Chester, William 
Patrick, with several other valiant knights and gen- 
tlemen. But the old King having a stout and faith- 
ful army, consisting of Almanes and Brabanters, was 
not in the least dismayed or discouraged at sucha 
seeming storm; and which madehim more bold and | 
adventurous, he was joined by a strong party. of 
Welshmen, which Lord Khys had sent him, under 
the command of his son Howel. King Henry over- 
threw his enemies in divers encounters, and having 
either killed or taken prisoners most of them: who 
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“were rose up against him, he easily dissipated the 


cloud which at firstseemed so black and threatening. © 


Iorwerth ap Owen was not very sorry to see the 
English clash, and fall into civil dissentions among 
themselves; and therefore taking advantage of such 
a seasonable opportunity, he drew his army against 


Caerlleon, which stood out very stifly against him. 


But after many warm disputes of both sides, Ior- 


werth at length prevailed, and enterin @ the town by 


force, he took most of the inhabitants prisoners ; 
and then laying siege to the castle, it was surrend- 
ered up in exchange for the prisoners he had taken 
in the town. Howel hisson at the same time was 
busy in Gwent ts Coed ; and having reduced all 
that country, excepting the castle, to subjection, he 
took pledges of the inhabitants, to be true and faith- 
ful to him, and to withdraw their allegiance from 
the King of England. At the same time, something 
of action passed in North Wales; for David ap 
Owen Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales, bringing 
an army over the river Menaiinto Anglesey, against 
his brother Maelgon who kept that island from him. 
forced him to make his escape to Ireland ;. in his 
return from whence the following year, he was ac- 
cidentally discovered and seized upon, and then by 
his brother’s orders committed to close prison. 
Prince David having brought the isle of Anglesey 
to its pristine state of subjection to him, was resolv- 
ed to move all manner of obstacles which might at 
any time for the future endanger its falling off from 
him; and these he judged to be his own next rela- 


gon * 


tions, and therefore he expelled and banished all A.D.1174, 


his brethren and cousins out of his territories of 
North Wales. But before this sentence was put in 
execution, his brother Conan died, and so escaped 
the ignominy of being banished his native country, 
for no other reason but the jealousy of an ambitious 
brother. 

About the same time, Howel the son of Iorwerth 
_ ap Owen of Caerlleon, took prisoner his uncle Owen 
Pencarn, who was right heir of Caerlleonand Gwent; 
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and now having him secure, and to prevent his get- 
ting any children to inherit those places which him- 
self was next heir to, he first pulled out his eyes, 
and then very inhumanly cut off his testicles. But 
vengeance did not permit such a base action to go 
unpunished; for upon the Saturday following, a 
great army of Normans and Englishmen came un- 
expectedly before the town, and won both it, and 
the castle, notwithstanding all the opposition which 
Howel and his father Iorwerth made; though this 
last was not privy to his son’s action. About the 
same time King Henry came over to England, a lit- 
tle after whose arrival, William king of scots, and 
Roger de Moubray, were taken prisoners at Alne- 
wike by the Barons of the north, as they came to 
destroy the northern part of the country in the 
quarrel of the young King. But old King Henry 
having committed them to the safe custody of the 
_ Earl of Leicester, and received Hugh Bygod Earl 
of Chester to his mercy, returned to Normandy 
with a very considerable army of Welshmen, which | 
David prince of North Wales had sent him; in re- 
turn of which, he gave him his sister Emme in mar- 
riage. When he was arrived in Normandy, he sent 
a detachment of the Welsh to cut off some provisi- 
ons which were going to the enemies’ camp; but in - 
the mean time the French King came to a treaty of 
peace, which was shortly afterwards concluded up- 
on; so that all the brethren, who had all this time 
maintained suchan unnatural rebellion against their 
father, were forced to beg the old King’s forgive- 
ness and pardon for all their former misdemeanours. 
David Prince of North Wales began to grow very 
bold and assuming, by reason of his new alliance 
with the King of England; and nothing would 
serve his turn, but he must put his brother Roderic 
in prison, and secure him with fetters, for no other 
account than because he demanded his share of his 
father’s lands. It was the custom of Wales, as is , 
said before, to make an equal division of the father’s 
inheritance between all the children ; and therefore 
David had no colour of reason or pretence to deal ~ 
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so severely with his brother; unless it were to 
verify that proverb; Might overcomes right. But 
though Prince David might depend much upon his 
atinity with the King of iLngland; yet Ruys Prince: 
of South Wales gained his favour and countenance 
~ the more, by reason that he let slip no opportunity 
to further the King’s interest and affairs in Wales, 
and by that means was a very necessary and useful 
instrument to keep under the Welsh; and to pro- 
mote the surer settlement of the English inthe coun- 
try. Not that he bore any love or affection to ei- 
ther King Henry or his subjects; but because he 
was sufficiently rewarded for former services, and 
was still in expectation of receiving more favours 
- at the King’s hands, he was resolved. to play the 
politician so far, as to have regard to his own inter- 
est, more than the good of his native country... And 
what did ingratiate him to King Henry most of all, 
upon the feast of St, James he brought all such lords 
of South Wales as were at enmity with the King, 
to do him homage at Glocester; namely, Cadwallon 
ap Madoc of Melyenyth, his cousin-german; Ein- 
eon Clyt of Eluel, and Eimeon ap Rhys of Gwerth- 
rynion, his sons-in-law; Morgan ap Caradoc ap 
Iestyn of Glamorgan; Gryffith ap lvor ap Meiric ~ 
of Sengennyth, and Sitsyllt ap Dyvnwal of Higher 
Gwent, all three his brothers-in-law, who had mar- 
ried his sisters; together with Iorwerth ap Owen 
of Caerlleon. King Henry was so well pleased with 
this stratagem, of Rhys that notwithstanding these 
persons had been his implacable enemies, he readi- 
ly granted them their pardon, and received them to 
favour ; and restored to lorwerth ap Owen the town 
and castle of Caerlleon, which he had unjustly tak- 
en from him. | 

This reconciliation betwixt’ King Henry and a.p.1i75. 
these Welsh lords, some of the English in Waies 
took advantage of, and more particularly William 
de Bruce lord of Brecnock, who having for a long 
— tinea great longing to Gwentland, could not bring 
about his design, by reason that Sitsyllt ap Dyyn 
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wal, the person of greatest sway and power in the 
country, was an inveterate enemy to all the English. 
But being now reconciled to the King, William de 
Bruce, under pretence of congratulating this new 
peaceand agreement between the English and Welsh 
invited Sitsyllt and Geffrey his son, with. several 
others of the persons of chiefest note in Gwentland 
to feast in his castle of Abergavenny, which by com- 
position he had lately received from them... Sitsyllt 
with the rest, came according to appointment, and 
without the least suspicion of any treasonable de- 
signs; but after they had been civilly entertaimed 
for some time, Willian Bruce, to move a quarrel ag- 
ainst them, beyan at last.to propound certain arti- 
cles tothem, to be by them kept and performed; and . 
among other unreasonable conditions, they were to 
swear, that none of them should at any time carry 
with them bow or sword. The Welsh refusing to 
consent to and sign such improper articles as these; 
William Bruce presently calls out his men, who were 
ready for that purpose, and bidding them fall to 
their business, they most treacherously fell upon 
aud slew the innocent and naked Welsh; and as if it - 
did not sufficiently express their cruelty and inhuma- 
nity, they immediately went to Sitsylit’s house, which 
stood not far from Abergavenny, and taking hold 
of Gwladys his wife, they slew her son Cadwalader 


- before her face, and then setting fire to the house, 


they packed her away to the castle. This execra- 
ble murder being thus most barbarously, and which 
was worst of all, under pretence of friendship and 
kindness, committed; William Bruce, to cloak his 
treason with some reasonable excuse, and to make 
the world believe it was not for any private interest 
or expectation he had done such an act, as he knew 
would be by all men abhorred, caused it to be re- 
ported abroad, that he had done such a thing in re- 
venge of the death of his uncle Henry of Hereford, 
whom the Welsh on the Eastern-Even before had 
slain. But whilst these things passed in South ~ 


_ Wales, Roderic, David, Prince of North Wales’ bro- 


ther, made his escape. by some means or other out ~ 
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of prison, and fleeing to Anglesey, he was received 
and ackowledged by all the country on the other 
side the river Conway; for their lord and Prince ; 
which they were the more willing to do, by reason 
that they conceived an utter abhorrence of Prince 
David, who contrary to all rules of equity, and al- 
most nature, had disinherited all his brethren and 
cousins; as boldly relying upon his affinity and re- 
Jation to the King of England. But David perceiv- 
ing the storm to grow very violent, and that the 
country did numerously flock and adhere to his bro- 
ther Cadwalader, thought it his best way to stay a 
while, till the storm was abated ; and so retired over 
the river Conway. Towards the end of this vear, 
Cadell the son of Gryffith ap Rhys, and brother to 
lord Rhys, after a tedious fit ‘of sickness, and 
taken upon him the monkish order, departed this 
life, whose body was very honourably interred at 
Stratflur. | 1 


In the spring of the following year, died also a.p.117 7 


David Fitz-Gerald, bishop of Menevia, or St: Da- 
vids, whose see was supplied by one Piers; being 


nominated thereunto by the King of England, But.) 


what happened most remarkable this year ; the 
Lord Rhys, Prince of South Wales, made a very 
great feast at Christmas, in his castle of Aberteifi, 
which he caused to be proclaimed through all Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and the islands adjacent, some consi- 
derable time before; and according to their invita- 
tion, many hundreds of English, Normans, and 
others, coming to Aberteifi, were very honourably 
received, and courteously entertained by Prince 
Rhys. But among other tokens of. their welcome 
and entertainment, Rhys caused all the bards or 
poets throughout all Wales to come thither; and for 
a better diversion to the company, he provided chairs 
to be set in the hall, in which the bards being seat- 
ed, they were to answer each other in rhyme; and 
those that acquitted themselves most handsomely, 
and overcame the rest, were promised great rewards 
_ and rich presents. In this poetical disceptation, the 
North Wales bards obtained the victory, with ,the 
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applause and approbation of the whole company ; 
and among the professors of music, between whom 
there was no small strife, Prince Khys’s own servants 
were accounted the most expert. But for all this 
civil and obliging treatment of Prince Rhys, the 
Normans upon the marshes fell to their accustomed 
manner of treacherous way-laying, and _ privately 
assaulting the harmless and undesigning Welsh; and 
therefore Eineon Clyt, Rhys’s son-in-law, and Mor- 
gan ap Meredith, falling into the net which the 
Normans had deceitfully laid for them, were trea- 
cherously murdered. Therefore, to keep the Nor- 
mans under greater fear and awe for the future, 
Prince Rhys ‘built a castle at Rhaiadr Gwy, being 
a place where the river Wye falls with a very great 
noise and precipitation down a great rock. But this 
castle was like to stand him in a double stead; for 
it was not long after he had perfectly finished it, 
that the sons of Conan ap Owen Gwynedd made 
war against him; but finding upon trial that their 
designagainst Rhys wasimpracticable, they thought 
it more adviseable to retire back to North Wales, » 

The next year, Cadwallon, brother to Owen Gwy- 
nedd, an uncle to David and Roderic, who, for tear 
of his brother, had some time ago fled for refuge to 
the King of England; as he was conveyed home 
by some of the king’s servants, to enjoy his patri- 
monial estate in Wales, was by those barbarous and 
treacherous villains, murdered in his journey. This 
year, the sepulchre of that famous British King, 
Arthur, with his wife Gwenhovar, (by the means 
of some Welsh bard, whom King Henry had heard 
at Pembroke relate in a song, the worthy and migh- 
ty acts of that great Prince, and the place where he 
was buried) was found in the isle of Avalon, without 
the abbey of Glastonbury; their bodies being laid 
in a hollow elder tree, buried fifteen feet in the 
earth. The bones of King Arthur were of marvel- 
ous and almost incredible bigness, having ten 
wounds in the skull, whereof one being considera- 
bly larger than the rest, seemed to be his death 
blow; aud the queen’s hair seemed to the sight to 
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be fair and yellow, but when touched, crumbled 
presently to dust. Over the bones was laid a stone, 
with a cross lead, upon the lower side of which 
stone were engraven these words :— 


_HIC JACET SEPULTUS INCLYTUS REX AR- 
THURUS IN INSULA AVALONIA:— 


HERE LIES BURIED 


The famous KING ARTHUR 


IN THE ISLE OF AVALON. 


No action of moment had passed in Wales this 
long time, and the Welsh were in perfect amity and 
concord with the King of England; but some un- 
lucky accident fell out at last to dissolve this hap- 
py union and agreement. One Ranulph de Poer, a.p.1192. 
who was sheriff of Glocestershire, or rather as Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis observes, of Herefordshire, being 
a cruel and unreasonable oppressor of the Welsh, 
put the lord of Gwentland to death; in revenge of 
whom a certain young person of that country, set 
upon Ranulph with several other gentlemen his 
companions, and slew them toaman. King Henry 
was implacably enraged at this news, and so cru- 
elly incensed, that he presently raised and drew 
together all his power, and came to Worcester, in- 
tending to march forward to Wales, and to invade 
the enemies’ country. But the lord Rhys ap Gry- 
ffith, a subtile and a politic Prince, thinking it 
impossible to withstand the English army, and fear- 
ing the king’s puissance, which he perceived to be 
so implacably bent against the Welsh, went in 
person to Worcester, and swearing fealty to the 
king, became his perpetual lieeeman ; and for the 

due observance of this contract, he promised to 
_ send his sons and nephews for pledges. But when 
he would have persuaded them to answer his re- 
quest, the young men considering with themselves 
how former pledges had not been very genteely 
treated by the English, refused. to go; and so the 
whole matter rested for that time. What became 
of the matter afterwards we know not; but pro- 
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bable it is, that King Henry returned to England 
satistied with Rhys's submission, for we hear no 
mote of his coming to Wales. ‘And s the country 
remained quiet-and undisturbed for a long time ; 

till at length the Welsh began to fall to their wont- 
ed method of killing and “murdering one another. 

Cadwalader, Prince Rhys’s son, was privately mur- 
dered in West Wales, and buried.in the Ty Gwyn. 

And the year following, Owen Vychan, the son of 
Madoc ap Meredith, was slain by night in the cas- 
tle of Carrergova near Oswestry, by Gwenwynwyn 
and Cadwallon, the sons of Owen Cyveilioc. © But 
what was most unnatural of all, Llewelyn, whose 
father Cadwallon ap Gryffith ap Conan was lately 
murdered by the Englishmen, was taken by his own — 
brothers, who very barbarously put out his eyes. 
About the same time, Baldwyn, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, being attended by Giraldus Cambrensis, 


took a progress into Wales, being the first archbi- 


shop of Canterbury that visited that country ; 

whose authority the clergy of Wales in vain oppos- 
ed, though they stifly alledged the liberties and pris 
vileges of theit metropolitan church of St. Davids. 


In this visitation, described by Giraldus in his Iti- 


nerarium Cambria, he persuaded many of the no- ° 
bility of Wales to go to the Holy Land, against 
those prevailing enemies of Christianity, the Sara- 
cens, to whose prevailing greatness, Jerusalem - 
itself was now in great danger to become subject. 

The archbishop having left the country, Maelgon, 

the son of lord Rhys, ‘brought all his power against 
Tenby, and having by foree made himself master 
of it, burnt the whole town to the ground, and so 
carried away very considerable spoil. He was a 
person of such civil behaviour and easy access, of 
so comely personage, and honesty in all his actions, 

that he attracted the most earnest love and affecti- 
on of all his friends; by which means he became 
very terrible and formidable to his enemies, espe- 


cially the Flemings, of whom he obtained divers 


1139. 


victories and conquests. 
The next year, being the year of Christ 1189, 
Henry the Second, surnamed Courtmantel, king of 
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England died; and was buried at Fonteverard: after 
whom, his son Richard, called Courdelion, was by 
the unanimous consent of all the peers and nobility 
of England, crowned in his place. Prince Rhys 
being thus deprived of his ereatest friend; thought 
it his wisest way to make the best provision he could 
for himself, by enlarging his dominions, and exten- 
ding the bounds of his present territories; and there- 
fore having raised all the strength he could, he won 
thecastles of Seynclere, Abercorran, and Llastephan; 
and having taken and committed to prison Mael- 
von his son, who was the greatest thorn in his side 
as one that was most passionately beloved by the 
South Wales men, he brought the whole country to 
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his subjection. Then he built the castle of Cydweé A.D.1198, 


ly; but what took away from him the joy of all 
this good fortune, he lost his daughter Gwenllian; 
a woman of such incomparable beauty, and exceed- 
ing in all feminine qualifications, that she was ac- 
counted the fairest and best accomplished lady in 
all the country. And not long after her died Gry- 
ffith Maylor, lord of Bromfield, a man of great pru- 
dence and experience, and one that excelled all the 
nobility of his time in hospitality, and all other acts 
of generosity and liberality. His corps was carried 
to Myvod, and honourably interred there, being at- 
_ tended by most of the persons of quality through: 
out the whole country. He had issue by his wife 
Angharad daughter of Owen Gwynedd prince of 
North Wales, a son called Madoc, who succeeded 
his father in that part of Powis, called from him 
Powis Vadoc. Rhys, prince of South Wales, was 
growing very powerful, and had made himself mas- 
ter of the greatest part of South Wales, only with 


some few places more, Dynevawr held out still; 


which however, upon the first assault he made against 
it, was delivered up to him. But.as he increased in 
the number of towns and castles, he had the mis- 
fortune to have that of his children diminished ; for 
his daughter Gwenllian was lately deceased ; and 
now he had no sooner got Dynevawr castle into his 
iad, : POP LO a" , 
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possession, but his son Owen died at Strata Florida, 
or Ystratflur. King Richard was gone to the Holy 
Land against the Saracens; but on his return to 
England, he won the kingdom of Cyprus, and gave 
it to Gwido king of Jerusalem, upon condition he 
would resign his former title to him: during his 
stay in this island, he married Berengaria the daugh- 
ter of the king of Navarre. ) ; 

A.D.1192.. Maelgon, Prince Rhys’ son had been now detain- 
ed a long time in prison, where his father had shut 
him up; but being at last utterly weary of such a 
close confinement, he found some means or other to 
get out, and to make his escape. His father Prince 
Rhys was not so troubled at his being broke out, 
and that he had got his liberty, as to give over the 
conquest, which all this while he had gone so furi- 
ously on with; but laying siege to Llanhayaden 
castle he took it without any great opposition, and 
brought all the country about to his subjection: 
And what favoured him more in his attempts against 
the English, King Richard having most bravely 
signalized himself against the infidels, in-his return 
1198, hone through Austria, was taken prisoner by Duke 
Leopold, who presented him to the Emperor Henry, 
who demanded 200,000 marks for his ransom ; lay- 
ing to his charge, that he had spoiled and plundered 
the island of Sicily in his voyage, to the Holy Land. 
And as Rhys took the advantage of King Richard's 
absence to subject South Wales; so Roderic bro- 
ther to David Prince of North Wales, made use of 
Gothrik’s the king of Man’s help, to get the princi- 
pality of North Wales to himself, and eject his bro- 
ther. And therefore entering into Anglesey, he 
quickly reduced the whole island to his subjection. 
But he did not enjoy it long; for before the year 

_ was over, the sons of his brother Conan came with 
an army against him, and forcing him together with 
/« the king of Man to fly the island, they took present 
possession of it themselves. And while these things 
were done in North Wales, Maelgon, Prince Rhys 
of South Wales his son, who was lately escaped from. 
prison, besieged Ystratmeyric castle, and after some 
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small opposition gotintohis own hands upon Christ- 
Mas night; which encouraged him to farther at-_ 


tempts. And at the same time, his brother Howel 
surnamed Sais, or the Englishman, by reason that 


he had served for some time under the king of Eng- | 


land, another son of Prince Khys, got by surprise 
_ the castle of Gwys, and having secured Philip de 
Gwys the owner, with his wife and two sons, he 
made them all prisoners of war. Then the two 
brothers Howel and Maelgon joined their forces ; 
but fearing that they had more castles than what 
they were able to defend, they thought it conveni- 
ent to rase Llanhayaden castle; which the Flemings 
having notice of, they gathered all their power to- 
gether, and coming to Llanhayaden at the day ap- 
pointed, they unexpectedly set upon the Welsh, and 
slew a great number of them. But notwithstanding 
this sudden and unhappy accident, they thought it 
necessary to destroy the castle; and'so coming to 
Llanhayaden the second time, they rased it to the 
ground, without any molestation from, or appear- 
auce of any enemy to disturb them. But when 
Anarawd, another son of Prince Rhys, saw how pros- 

erously his brothers succeeded, he thought to make 
ficsel rich as they, and by a shorter and an easier 
method ; and therefore having under a smooth pre- 
tence of friendship and love got his brothers Howel 
_and Madoc in private, being moved with ambition 
and covetousness to enjoy theirestates, he tirst made 
them prisoners, and then very unnaturally pulled 
out their eyes. But Maelgon escaped this snare, 
and hearing what a foul action was committed, he 
promised his brother Anarawd the castle of Ystrat- 
meyric, for the liberty and releasement of his two 
brothers, which Anarawd granted. But it is ‘no 
wonder that those brothers could be unnatural and 
cruel to one another, who could join and agree to 


21h 


rebel against their father; and now Prince Rhys a.D.1194. 


having rebuilt the castle of Rhayadr Gwy, was laid 
wait for, and taken prisoner by his own sons, who 
were afraid, that in case their father had them once 
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in his power, he would severely revenge their cruel 
and unnatural deeds. But Howel proved more kind 
and dutiful than the rest;. who, though blind, found 
a way to let his father escape out of Maelgon’s pri- 
son, and.go0 Prince Rhys being set at liberty, he 
took and destroyed the castle of Dynevawr, which 
belonged to his son Maelgon. But tho’ he succeed- 
ed in this attempt, yet he lost another castle else- 
where; for the sons of Cadwallon ap Madoc of Me- 
lyenith being informed that Prince Rhys was de- 
tained prisoner by his son Maelgon, they besieged 
Rhayadr Gwy castle, which being surrendered up 
to them, they fortified for their own use. 69 Fed 
_ But whilst. these unhappy differences, and unna- 
tural clashings betwixt Prince Rhys and his sons, 
continue and rage m South Wales, a new revolution 
of affairs happened in North Wales. Prince David 
had now enjoyed the sceptre of North Wales for 
above twenty-four years; and one would think, that. 
so, longa possession would secure him in his throne, 
that it. could not be very easy to pull him down. 
But possession is not always. the surest card, which 
proved very true in Prince David’s case at this time; 
for Llewelyn, the son of Iorwerth Drwyndwn, who 
was the eldest son of Owen Gwynedd, Prince of 
North Wales, being now arrived to years of .matu- 
rity, and having sense enough to understand what 
a just title and:claim he had to the principality of 
North Wales, of which his uncle David had so un- 
justly, kept him out; he thought it, high time to 
endeavour to recover what was lawfully his own, 
which however he was well persuaded his uncle 
Dayid would neyer easily part with. And therefore 
being well assured that the justness of his title 


- would never mount him up to the throne, without 


he had an army at his heels to help him on; he 
called together all his friends and relations by his 
mother’s side, who was Marred, the daughter of 
Madoe ap Meredith, Prince of Powis, and having 
drawn to his side his cousins, the sons of Conan ap 
Owen Gwynedd, and Rhodriap Owen, he came 
into North Wales, proclaiming how, against all 
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justice, his uncle David had first disinherited his 
father Iorwerth, and then had kept the government 
from him who was the right heir. And though his 
father Lorwerth had been incapable of taking upon 
him the government, by reason of some infirmity ; 
yet there was no reason that his father’s weakness 
should exclude and turn him out; and therefore, 
being now sensible of what he was not capable to 
understand in his youth, he laid claim to the prin- 
cipality, which was justly hisown. But there was 
‘no great need of conjuring to understand his claim, 
nor of much rhetoric to persuade the people to own 
him for their prince; whose aftection was cooled, 
and almost worn off from David, ever since he had 
dealt so unnaturally with his brothers, whom, after 
he had deprived of their estates, he banished out 
of the country, And therefore before Llewelyn 


could expect to have any sure footing, the whole | 


country of North Wales was at his devotion, ex- 
cepting only three castles, which David by the help 
of the English, in whom, by reason of his affinity. 
withthe late King Henry, he depends much upon, 
kept to himself. | And thus David, being deprived 
of almost all that he formerly possessed, we shall 
reckon him no more among the princes of North 
Wales, but restore the principality to the true heir, 
Llewelyn ap lorwerth, Has 


es 
LLEWELYN AP IORWERTU. 


LLEWELYN AP JORWERTH, the son of Ow. 
en Gwynedd, having thus successfully carried on 
his just claim to the dominion of North Wales, and 
being quietly settled in the government of it, Roger 
Mortimer marches with a strong body to M elyenith, 
and built the castle of Cymaron, whereby he reduc- 
ed that country to his subjection, and forced thence 
the two sons of Cadwallon ap Madoc that were go- 
vernors thereof. About this time Rhys and Mere- 
dith, two valiant, butundutiful sons of Prince Rhys, 
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having got together a body of hot-headed, daring 
soldiers, came before Dynevawr, and took the cas- 
tle that was garrisoned by their father’s men: hence 
they proceeded to Cantre-Vychan, where the coun- 
try civily received them, and surrendered up the cas- 
tle to them. At this their father was justly incensed, 
and therefore to put a stop to their farther proceed- 
ings, he endeavoured by all means to take them, 
which not long after happened ; for their adherents 
now began to be touched with the sense as well of 
their treason against, as of their allegiance due to 
their lawful lord Prince Rhys; and therefore to 
atone for their past faults, and to procure his future 
favour, they betrayed their rebellious leaders to their 
offended father, who immediately committed them 
to safe custody. if 

The ensuing year Prince Rhys levies a great army 
whose first attempt was upon the town and castle 
of Caermarthen, both which he took in a short, 
time and destroyed, aud then returned with consi- 
derable booty. Not long after he led the said army 
to the marches, and invested the castle of Clun, 
which was not so easily taken as the former, for 
this cost hima long siege, and manya fierce assault; 
and therefore to be revenged of it, when he took it 
he laid it in ashes ; thence he proceeded to the cas- 
tle of Radnor, which he likewise won; but immed- 
lately after it cost him a bloody: battle; for he was 
no sooner master of the castle, but Roger Mortimer 
and Hugh de Say came with a numerous and well- 
disciplined army, consisting of Normans and Eng- 
lish, to the relief of it. Whereupon Prince Rhys 
thinking it not his best course to confine his men 


within the walls, led them up into a champaign 


ground hard by, and there, like a valiant prince, 
resolved to give his enemies battle, though they had 
much the advantage of him ; for his men were nei- 
ther so well armed, nor so much accustomed to bat- 
tle as the others were; however, their courage made 
amends for their arms; and their leader’s prudence 
and conduct supplied the defects of their discipline; 
for they chose rather to die honourably in the de- 
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_ fence of their country, than shamefully to survive 
the loss of it; and therefore they attacked their 
enemies so valiantly, that they were not long able 
to withstand their force, but quitted the field in great 
disorder, leaving a great number of their men behind 
them slain upon the spot ; and Prince Rhys pursued 
them so warmly, that they were glad of the shelter 
of the night to protect them from his fury. After 
this victory, he besieged the castle of Payne in El- 
uel, which he easily took, and kept in his own hands, 
till William de Bruce, the owner thereof, came to 
him, and humbly desired peace of him which he 
granted him, and withal delivered him up his castle 
again. Not long after, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury (whom King Richard had substituted his lieu- 
tenant in England) marches with a powerful army 
towards Wales, and besieges the castle of Gwen- 
Wwynwyn, at the pool; but the garrison made such 
a vigorous defence, that he lost a great many of his 


men, and all his attempts proved inetfectnal ; there- 


fore he sent for some pioneers, whom he ordered to 
undermine the walls ; which when the besieged un- 
derstood, they bethought of securing themselves on 
the most honourable terms they could; they were 
not willing to put themselves to the hazard of a bat- 
tle, for their enemies were thrice their number ; 
therefore they proposed to surrender up the castle, 
on condition they should carry off all their arms 
along with them: which offer the archbishop ac- 
cepted of, and so permitted the garrison to march 
out quietly, Then fortifying the castle for the 
king’s use, and putting a strong garrison in, it for its 
defence, he returned again to England. But Gwen- 
wyllwyn was not so willing to part from his castle, 
as never to attempt the recovery of it; therefore as 
soon as he understood that the archbishop was gone 
back, he immediately besieged it, and shortly after 
received it on the same terms that his men had de- 
livered it up, and afterwards kept it for his own use. 
The following year there broke out a terrible 
plague, which spread over all Britain and France, 
and carried off a great number of the nobility, be- 
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sides common people. ° This year likewise died thé 
valiant Rhys, Prince of South Wales; the only stay 
and defence of that part of Wales; for he it was 
that got them their liberty, and secured it to them. 
He often very readily exposed his own life for the 
defence of theirs and their country; generally he 
got the better of his enemies; and at last either 
brought them entirely under his subjection, or for-— 
ced them to quit their country. He was no less. 
illustrious for his vittuous endowments, than for 
his valour and extraction; so that it was with good 
reason that the British bards and others wrote so 
honourably of him, and so mightily deplored his 
death. ' hE 

To this prince were born many soris and daugh- 


ters, whereof his eldest son Gryfhith succeeded him: 


the others were Cadwallon; Maelgon, Meredith, and 
Rhys. Of his daughters, one called Gwenllian was 
married to Ednyved Vychan, ancestor to Owen Tu- 
dor that married Katharine queen-dowager to King — 
Henry the Fifth: and the rest were very well match- 
ed with some of the nobility of the country. 
Prince Gryffith being settled in the government of 
his country, did not long enjoy it peaceably ; for 
his troublesome brother Maelgon thought it now a 
fit time to endeavour the recovery of the inheritance 
his father had deprived him of. To this purpose he 
makes a league with Gwenwynwyn, the son of 
Owen Cyveilioc, lord of Powis, and by their joint 
interest got together a considerable body of men, 
wherewith they surprised Prince Gryffth at Aber- 
ystwyth, whom, after they had slain a great many 
of his men, they took prisoner. ‘Thus Maelgon ef- 
fectually accomplished his design in the recovery 
of the castle, and the whole country of. Cardigan. 
His unfortunate brother he committed to the cus- 
tody of his spiteful confederate Gwenwynwyn, who | 
immediately out of malice delivered him up to the 
mercy of his inveterate enemies the English. After 
this Gwenwynwyn having got together an army 
entered Arustly, and brought it to his subjection. 
David ap-Owen, whom Prince Llewelyn had for- 
ced to quit his usurpation of the principality of 
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North Wales, had hitherto lived quietly and peace- 
ably, not so much out of kindness to his nephew, 
as because he knew not how to redress himself; but 
now having gota great army of English and Welsh, 
he used his utmost efforts to recover bis principality, 

hereupon Prince Llewelyn, who was the right 
heir, and in possession of it, came on boldly to 
mect him, and gave him battle ; wherein he shame- 
fully routed his army, and took his uncle David 
prisoner, whom he delivered into safe custody, 
whereby he secured to himself and_his country 
peace and quietness. Towards the close of this 
year, Qwen Cyveilioc, lord of the Higher Powys, 
departed this life, and left his, estate to Gwenwyn- - 
wyn, his son; after whom that part of Powis wag 
called Powis-Wenwynwyn, to distinguish it from 
the other, called Powys-Vadoc, the inheritance of 
the lords of Bromfield. Much about this time, Tra- 
haern Vychan, a man of great power and authority 
in the county of Brecknock, was suddenly seized 
upon as he was going to Llancors, to confer about — 
some business with William de Bruce, lord thereof, 
and by an order of the lord’s, tied to an horse’s tail, 
and dragged through the streets of Brecknock to 
the gallows, where he was beheaded, and his bod 
hung up by the feet for three days... Which barba- 
tity inflicted on him for no known just cause, so 
frightened his brother’s wife and children, that they 
fled their country for fear of the same usage. The 
year following, Maelgon, who had before routed 4-D-119 
his brother Prince Gryffith’s army, and taken him | 
prisoner, begins now to enlarge his territories, and 
takes in his brother’s castles of Aberteifi and Ys- 
tratmeyric. Also the youngest son of Prince Rhys, 
about this time, recovered the castle.of Dynevawr 
from the Normans. — art 

The same summer, Gwenwynwyn took up a 
resolution of attempting to extend Wales to its 
ancient limits; and for this purpose he raises a 
powerful army, with which he first designs to be 
avenged of William de Bruce, for the inhuman 
, TEs QuP.| 
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‘death of his cousin Trahaern Vychan,. and therefore 
he besiegeth his castle of Payn, in Eluel, where he 
makes a protestation, that as soon as he had taken 
it, for‘a further satisfaction to ‘his revenge, he 
would unmercifully ravage the whole country as far 
as Severn. But these mighty menaces were’ soon 
blown over; for he had neither battering engines 
nor pioneers, so that he was forced tolay before the 
castle for three weeks, without effecting any thing; 
whereby the murderers had time enough to apply 
themselves'to England for succours, which they 
obtained. ‘For upon this, Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, 


Lord Chief Justice of England, levies a consider- 


able army, to which he joins all the lords March- 
ers, and comes in all haste to the relief of the place, 
where he meets Gwenwynwyn; with whom before 
he would hazard a battle, he was desirous to have 
a treaty of peace, to which Gwenwynwyn and his 
adherents, would in no wise hearken or condescend, 


but returned in answer, that their business there 


was to be revenged of old injuries done them. Here- 
upon the English lords resolved to enlarge Prince 
Grythith, of South Wales, whom they knew to be 
an inveterate enemy of Gwenwynwyn, as he that 
delivered him up to their hands ; and likewise to be 
aman of great authority in his country, therefore 
they rightly concluded he’ might be more service- 
able to them when at liberty than under confine- 
ment, wherein they were not disappointed; for he 
immediately got: together a strong body of his 


countrymen, and joining with the English, ad- 


vanced towards the castle, where they furiously 
attacked Gwenwynwyn, who made no less vigor- 
ous defence ; hereupon there ensued a bloody battle, 
with a great slaughter on both sides, but at length 
the English got the victory, and Gwenwynwyn 
lost a great number of common soldiers, (1f we be- 
lieve Matthew Paris, 3700 men) besides a great 
many of his best.commanders, among whom were 
Anarawd, son of Ejineon ; Owen ap Cadwallon, 
Richard ap Testyn, and Robert ap Howel. Mere- 
dith ap Conan was likewise taken prisoner, with 
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-many more, After this, the English returned home 
triumphantly, and requited Prince Grytiith’s ser- 
vice with a perfect liberty, who immediately, partly 
by. his own force, partly by the affection, of his 
people, repossessed himself of all his dominions, 
except the castles of Aberteifi and Ystratmeyric, 
which his usurping brotber Maelgon, by the as- 
sistance of Gwenwynwyn, had, during his confine- 
ment by the English, taken from him, and still 
unjustly detained. Hereupon, some of Prince Gry- 
ffith’s prime nobility and clergy came to him, and 
oftered him their endeavours of reconciling him to 
his brother, and made him so apprehensive of his 
just displeasure at him, that he took a solemn oath 
before them; that in case his brother would give 
him hostages for the security of his own person, he 
would deliver him up his castle of Aberteifi by a 
day appointed ; which proposals Prince Gryfiith ac~ 
cepted of, and accordingly sent him his demands : 
but it was the least of Maelgon’s intention to make 
good his part, or else he was very inconstant in 
his résolution ; for he had no sooner received the 
hostages, but instead of delivering up the castle, 
he fortifies it, and puts in a garrison for bis own 
use, and commits the hostages to the custody of 
GWwenwynwyn, Prince Gryffith’s mortal enemy ; 
but not long after, their innocency procured them 
an opportunity of an escape. 
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In the year 1199, Maelgon still pursuing his A D.1199. 


hatred of his brether Prince Gryflith, gets an ar+ 
ny, wherewith he besiegeth his castle of Dynerth, 
which he was master of in a short time, and thea 
put all the garrison to the sword. But about the 
same time, Prince Gryffith, in liew of this, won 
the castle of Cilgerran, and strongly fortified it. 
This year, Richard the First, of England, as he was 
besieging the castle of Chalons, in France, was shot 
from the walls with an arrow, whereof he not long 
‘after died, and left his. kingdom. to his, brother 
John, who thereupon. was with great solemnity 
crowned at Westminster. But he-could not expect 
QP 2 
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to enjoy this kingdom peaceably, for his elder bro- 
ther Geoffrey Plantagenet had left a son behind ~ 
him, named Arthur, whose right to the crown of 
England was by lineal descent ; which now there- 
fore he justly lays claim to, and by the assistance 
of King Philip of France, (who espoused his quar- 
rel) endeavours to recover. But before Prince 
Arthur had made sufficient preparations to carry — 
on his design, he was unexpectedly set upon by 
his uncle, his army routed, and he himself taken 
prisoner, and committed to safe custody ; not long 
after which, he died, and so King John was rid of 
his competitor. | | | 
A.D,1200. ‘The following year, Griffith ap Conan ap Owen 
Gwynedd died, and was buried in a monk’s caw], 
in the abbey of Conway, which way of burying was 
very much practised, (especially by the higher 
sort) in those days; for the monks and friars had 
deluded the people into a strong conceit of the me- 
rits of it, and had firmly persuaded them it was 
highly conducive to their future happinéss to be 
thus interred. But this superstition, together with 
the propagators of it, they had lately received from 
England; for the first abbey or monastery we read 
of in Wales, since the destruction of that famous 
house of Bangor, which favoured of Romish dregs, 
was the Ty-Gwyn, built in the year 1146, after 
which they mightily increased and spread over all 
' the country ; and now the fountain-head began to 
be corrupted; for the clergy maintained a doctrine 
which: their ancestors abhorred, as may easily be 
gathered from the writings of that worthy divine 
_ Ambrosius Telesinus, who flourished in the year 
540, when the christian faith (which we suppose 
to be delivered at the isle of Avalon, by Joseph of 
Arimathea) flowed in this land in a pure and un- 
corrupted stream, before’ it was infected and. pol- 
luted by that proud and: blood-thirsty monk Au- 
gustine.. I say, he then wrote and left behind him 
as his own opinion, and the opinion of those days, 
these following verses:— baeiros 
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G wae’r offeiriad byd 
is angreilitia gwyd, 
Ac ni pliregetha: 
Gwae ni cheidw €éi gail, 
Ac ef yn fugail, 
Ac nié areilia; — 
Gwae ni chéidw ei ddefaid, . 
Kthag bleiddie Rhuteiniaid, ic oe 
A’i ffon gnwppa, 


i. e. Woe be to the bishop who does not rebuke 
vice, and give good example; and who does not 
raps Woe be to him, if he does not keep well 

is fold: and he a shepherd. And does not keep 


together and guard his sheep from popish wolves, | 


with his pastoral staff. : 

From whence it is apparent, that the church of 
Rome was then corrupt, and that the British 
churches persevered in the primitive and truly apos- 
tolical profession of christianity, as it was at first 
planted in the island; and that no Roman innova- 
tions had crept in among them, which afterwards 
mightily increased, when they were once introdu+ 
ced by Augustine the monk. 7 
_. This year likewise we find. the spiteful and ture 

bulent Maelgon, choosing rather to persist still in 
his rebellion, than to return to his allegiance, and 
to prefer a small lucre to the love and safety of his 
country. For now finding that the castle of Aber- 
_ teifi was not tenable by his own power and force, 
yet rather than deliver it up to his:brother Pyince 
Gryffith, and thereby procure his favour, he chose 
to sell it to: his bitter enemies the English, for an 
‘inconsiderable sum of money, whereby he opened 
them a free passage into all Wales; this being reck- 
oned one of its chief defences and bulwarks. About 
this time, Madoc, son of Gryffith Maylor, lord of 
Bromfield, built theabbey of Llanegwast, commonly 
known by the English, by the name of Vale'Cruci. 


Set 


In the year 1201, the valiant Llewelyn ap Jlor- A-D.1201._ 


werth, prince of North Wales, banished out of his 
territories his cousin Meredith, the son of Conan 
ap Owen Gwynedd, whom he suspected of treason- 
abie practices, and therefore confiscated his lands 


which were the Cantrey of Llyn and Evyonyth. — 
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Much about the same time Meredith, the son of 
Prince Rhys, was slain at Carnwillion by treason, 
whereupon his elder brother Gryffith possessed him- 
self of his castle, in Llanymddyvri, and all his lands. 

This Gryffith was a valiant and discreet prince, and 
one that was like to bring all South Wales to good © 
order and obedience; for. in all’ things he trod in 
his father’s steps, and made it his business. to suc- 
ceed him, as weil in his valour and virtuous.endow- 
ments, as in his government. But the vast hopes 
conceived of him soon proved abortive ; for in the 
ensuing year, on St. James’s day, he died, to the 
great orief and loss of his country, and shortly after 
was buried at Ystratflur, with great pomp and so- 
lemnity. He left behind. him for a successor a son, 
called Rhys, which Maud, the daughter of Wil- 
liam de Bruce had bore him. The following year, 
some of the Welsh nobility marched with an army: 
towards the castle of Gwerthrynion, which be- 
longed to Rog er Mortimer, and after a short siege, 


| they took it and levelled it with the ground. 


This year, Llewelyn ap Iorwerth calling to mind: 
his estate and title, and how all the Welsh princes 
were obliged, both by the laws.of Roderic the Great, 
and those of Howel Dda, to acknowledge the king 
or prince of North Wales for their sov ereion lord, - 
and to do homage to him for their dominions: yet 
notwithstanding that they knew this to be their 
duty, and that: they formerly had readily performed 
it; yet, because of late years his predecessors had 
neglected to call them to their duty, they now be- 
gan to imagine themselves exempted from it; and 
some- thought themselves accountable to no. superior 
prince ; others denied subjection to Prince Llewe- 
lyn, and held their dominions of the King of Eng- 
land. To puta stop therefore to the fur ther erowth 
of this'contempt, and to assert his ownzight, ‘Prince 
Liewelyn summons all: the Welsh lords, who, for 
the most part appeared, and swore allegiance to him. 
But Gwenwynwyn, lord of Powis, neither came to 


‘this meeting, nor would own the prince’s suprema- 


ey; which stubborness and disobedience, the prince . 
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acquainted his lords with, whereupon they delivered 
their opinion, that it was but reasonable that Gwen- 
-wynwyn should be compelled to his duty, or else 
forfeit his estate: this all the lords consented to, 
but Elis ap Madoc,. who was an intimate friend of 
Gwenwynwyn, and therefore would not. consent 


to the enacting any thing that might be prejudicial — 


to him, but broke off from the meeting much dis- 


satisfied with their proceedings. Notwithstanding 


which, Prince Llewelyn, pursuant to the advice of 
the rest of his lords, raises an army, and marches 
towards Powis; but before he made any use of it, 
he was by the mediation of some learned and able 
men reconciled to Gwenwynwyn, and so Gwen- 
wynwyn became his dutiful subject; which he con- 
firmed both by oath and writing: and indeed it was 
not without good reason, that Prince Llewelyn used 
all the caution imaginable to bind this man; for 
he had sworn allegiance before to the King of Eng- 
Jand. Llewelyn having thus subjected Gwenwyn- 
wyn, he thought it now convenient to shew like- 
wise some marks of his resentments against his 
adherent, Elis ap Madoc, and therefore he stript 
him of all his lands, whereupon Elis fled the coun- 
try, but not long after, yielding himself to the 
prince’s mercy, he received of him the castle of 
Crogen, and seven townships besides. And now 
having mentioned Crogen, it will not be improper 
to step a little out of the way, and here take notice 
of the reason why the English formerly, when they 
had a mind to reproach the Welsh, called them Cro- 
gens. The first occasion of it was this, King 

enry the Second, in his expedition against the 
Welsh to the mountains of Berwin, lay a while at 
Oswestry, during which time he detached a num- 
ber of his men to try the passages into Wales, who 
as they would have passed Offa’s ditch, at the cas- 
tle of Crogen, at which place there was a narrow 
way through the same ditch, which appears now 
very deep through all that country, and bear its 
old name; these men, I say, as they would have 
passed this streight, were met by a party of Welsh, 
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and a great many of them slain and buried in that 
ditch, as appears by their graves there to be seen; 
and the name of the streight imports as much, be- 
ing called in Welsh, Adwy’r beddau. The English 
‘therefore bearing in mind this‘slaughter, whenever 
they got any of the Welsh into their clutches, up- 
braided them with the name of Crogen, intimating 
thereby that they should expect no more favour or 
mercy at their hands, than they shewed them in the 
skirmish. But this word, which at first was rather 
a badge of reputation, than disgrace to the Welsh, 
came afterwards to be used in a bad sense, and only 
then applied when they designed to reproach and 
abuse them. But to return to Prince Llewelyn, 
whom we find returning home, after he had suc- 
cessfully asserted his sovereignty over all Wales, 
and set all things in good order; and by the way 
he fortifies the castle of Bala, im Penllyn. About 
this time, Rhys, the son of Gryffith ap Rhys, the 
right prince of South Wales, took the castle of 
Llanymddyvri, upon Michaelmas-day. This-year, — 
Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, took to wife Joan, the 
daughter of king John, which Agatha, daughter 
of Robert Ferrers, earl of Derby, bore him, with 
whom he gave the Prince for a dowry the lordship 
of Elesmere, in the marshes of Wales. 
Prince Rhys, whom we mentioned the year be- 
fore to have taken the castle of Llanymddyvri, 
wins likewise the castle of Llangadoc, and puts a 
garrison therein; but he enjoyed neither of them 
long; for shortly after, his uncle Maelgon, with 
his friend Gwenwynwyn, levied a powerful army, 
and with it besieged and took the castle of Llan- - 
ymddyvri; thence they removed to Llangadoc, and 
won that castle likewise, upon this condition, ‘that. 
the garrison be permitted to march out quietly. 
When they had taken these two castles, they went 
to Dinerth, where Maelgon finished the castle he 
had formerly begun there. This year likewise, 
Prince Llewelyn set at liberty his uncle David ap - 
Owen Gwynedd, who made but a sorry return for 
his kindness; for instead of living peaceably at 
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home, and enjoying that liberty that was granted 
him, he flees to England, and there gets an army, 
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wherewith he attempts to restore himself to his an- . 


cient estate of North Wales; but he missed his 
mark; for his prudent nephew immediately met 
him on his march, and gave him a shameful over- 
throw, wherewith David was so mightily disheart- 
ened, that he presently returned for England, and 
shortly after died of grief. The next year Howel, 
a blind son of Prince Rhys, was slain at Camaes by 


* 


A.D,1204 


his brother Maelgon’s men, and buried near his | 


brother Gryffith, at Ystratflur. But notwithstand- 
ing that, Maelgon in. those days usurped all the 
rule and government of South Wales ; yet his bro- 
ther Gryffith’s sons, Rhys and _ his brethren, won 
from him the chief defence of all that country, 
to wit,—the castles of Dynevawr and. Llanym- 
ddyvri. About this time, William Marshall, earl 
of Pembroke, besieged the castle of Cilgerran, and 
took it; and not long after, Maelgon hired an 
Irishman to kill Cadivor ap Giffri; after which 
horrid. fact, Maelgon seized upon his four sons, 
aud put them to death ;—these were forward, pro- 
mising young gentlemen, and descended from a 
‘noble family ; for their mother Susannah was a 
daughter of the said Howel ap Rhys, by a daughter 
of Madoc ap Meredith, Prince of Powis. In the 
year 1206, Maelgon built a castle at Abereneon. 
At which time, there was such abundance of fis 
seen at Aberystwyth, that the like number was 
never known to have come there in the memory of 
man before. — | 

This year, the King of England banished Wil- 
liam de Bruce and his wife out of the realm, on 
account of a grudge that he bore his son, and then 
seized upon all his lands; whereupon, William, with 
his wife and son, fled to Ireland, and there con- 
tinued for some time. And this hardship he now 
underwent was the less pitied, because he exercised 
the great power he had in the marshes of Wales with 
extreme cruelty and injustice. The same year, 
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Gwenwynwyn came to Shrewsbury to speak with 
the king’s council, where he was detained prisoner: 
whereupon Prince Llewelyn conquered all his coun- 
try, took all his towns and castles, and garrisoned 
them for his own use. This expedition of Prince 
Llewelyn mightily alarmed the usurping Maelgon, 
and the more, because he had intelligence that Lle- 
welyn was on his march towards South Wales ; 
therefore he now puts himself in the best posture 
he could to receive him; but finding himself not 
able to abide the prince’s coming, and to withstand 
his forces, he demolisheth his castles of Aberyst- 


wyth, Ystratmeyric, and Dinerth, which before he _ 


had fortified. Notwithstanding which, the prince 
comes to Aberystwyth, and rebuildeth the castle 
and puts a garrison therein; after this he seized 
upon the cantrev of Penwedic, and the land betwixt 
Dyvi and Aeron, which he gave to Maelgon’s ne- 
phews, the sons of Gryffith ap Rhys, and then re- 
turned home with great joy and triumph. Not 
long after, Rhys Vychan, son to Prince Rhys, be- 
sieged the castle of Llangadoc, and took it, con- 
trary to the promise and league he had made with 
his nephews, forgetting likewise how freely and rea- 


_ dily they had administered to him in his necessity ;_ 


A.D.1209. 


therefore to be revenged of this ingratitude and 
breach of promise, Rhys and Owen no sooner heard 
of it, but they furiously attacked the castle, and 
took it by assault, and put to the sword, er took 
prisoners, all the garrison, and then burnt the castle 
to the ground. : 

This year, King John levied a powerful army with 


» which he made a voyage to Ireland; but as he was 


on the borders of Wales on his journey thitherwards, 
there was a criminal brought before him, who had 
murdered a priest. The officer desired to know the 
king’s pleasure, how he would have the delinquent 
punished; but the king, instead of ordering any 
punishment to be inflicted upon him, suitable to 
the heinousness of ‘his crime, discharged him with 
a well done thou good servant, thou hast slain mine: 
enemy ; for such he reckoned the clergy of those, 
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days, who were very ill-affected to his usurped, ar- 
bitrary government, and therefore he slightly re- 
garded any injuries that were done them, nay, 
thought those did him good service who did them 
wrong. He had not been long in Ireland, but he 
got into his clutches the unfortunate Wilham de 
Bruce the younger, and his mother Mawd de Saint 
Valerike, whom we have mentioned before to have 
quitted England for fear,of him, and to have fled 
here for shelter. Upon his return to England he 
brought these in triumph along with him, and com- 
mitted them to Windsor castle, where by his orders, 
not long after they were inhumanly famished. The 
reason of King John’s displeasure against William 
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_de Bruce, lord of Brecknock, Mathew Paris deli- Page 303. 


vers to be this:. 

When the Pope had excommunicated the realm of 
England, the king, to prevent any inconveniencies 
that might ensue thereupon, took pledges of such 
of his nobles as he thought were disaffected to him, 
and would be like, if occasion offered, to counten- 
ance and promote a rebellion. Amongst others, he 
sends messengers to William de Bruce, to demand 


his sons. for pledges, to whom Mawd, de Bruce's 


wife, being the readier speaker, answered, (though 
what she said was no: less her husband’s sentiment 
than her own)—That the king, who had proved so 
basea guardian to his nephew Prince Arthur, whom 
instead of setting in, he deprived of his right, should 
have none of her children.. This answer the mes- 
sengers delivered to the king, whereat he was so 
highly displeased, that he ordered some soldiers 
should be sent to seize this lord; but he having 
timely intelligence of this order, fled into Ireland 
withhis wifeand children, where now his wife Mawd, 
with her son, were unfortunately taken by King 
John, but he himself escaped, and fled into France, 
- where not long after he died. a8 | 

This year the Earl of Chester rebuilt the castle of 
Dyganwy, situate on the sea-shore, east of the river 
Conway, which Prince Llewelyn had before demo- 
. “ee 2a2 0. 
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lished. He likewise fortifies the castle of Treffynon, 
or St. Wenefrid. Upon this Llewelyn enters into 
the Earl’s land, which when he had: ravaged sufhi- 
ciently, he returns home with considerable booty. 
About this time, Rhys Vychan, son to Prince Rhys, 
fearing lest Prince, Llewelyn should fall upon him 
for the wrong he had done to his nephews, whom he, 
Prince Llewelyn, stiffly defended in their right, made 
his application to.the king of England, who readily 
granted him what succours he desired, and with these 
he besieged the castle of Llanymddyvri, the garrison 
for some time made a vigorous defence, but having 
no hopes of any relief, they thought it their wisest 
course to capitulate, and so they desired they might 
march out with their arms, bag and baggage, and 
all that belonged to them, which was granted them. 
About this time likewise Gwenwynwyn was set at 
liberty, whom the king had hitherto ‘detained :pri- 
soner, and withal lends him some forces to attempt 
the recovery of his country which Prince Liewelyn 
had seized upon during his imprisoninent; and 
though by his own strength he was not able to cope 
with the Prince, yet by this assistance granted him 
by the king, he soon re-possessed himself of his do- 
minions. ‘This success of Gwenwynwyn, encourag- 
ed Maelgon likewise to endeavour the recovery »f 
that part of his country which the Prince had taken 
from him in the same expedition... Now he makes 
his application to the king of England, and swears 
allegiance to him. Hereupon the king grants him 
a considerable army as well English as Normans; 
to these he joins what forces he could raise in Wales, 
and then contrary to the oath and agreement he 
had made with his nephews Rhys and Owen, he in © 
an hostile manner enters their country; when he 
was come to Cantrev Penwedic, he encamped at 
Cilcenny, where he staid some time to take measures 
for the better accomplishment of his designs; by 
this time his nephews had gotitogether about 300 
chosen welldisciplined men, but withsosmallanum- 
ber durst not oppose their uncle’s numerous army 
in open field; therefore they were to endeavour to 
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‘overthrow those by a stratagem which they could 
not do by main force: Herein they proved very 


successful, for coming as near their enemies as they — 


could without being discovered, they sent out their 
spies that night for intelligence, who brought back 


the good news, that all was quiet in Maelgon’s camp > 


and that they kept no strict watch, being not aware 
of an approaching enemy. ‘Thisintelligence might- 
ily encouraged the brothers to prosecute their de- 
signs, and now they march as silently as they can 
towards their enemies camp, where they met with 
no. opposition, bemg not discovered because all 
were fast asleep. When they were advanced as 
they thought as far as Maelgon’s tent, they furiously 
fell on, and slew a great number of his men before 
they awaked; the rest being frightened with the 
- noise and shouts of their enemies, and withal think- 


ing their numbers to be far greater than it was, 
were glad to make use of the darkness of the night 


to quit the field, only Maelgon’s guard valiantly kept 
their post, and defended their lord till he had time 
and opportunity to escape. But Maelgon’s army suf- 
fered very much in this action, his nephew Conan 
ap Howel with his chief counsellor Gryffith ap Ca- 
dwgan were both taken prisoners, and Eineon ap 
Caradoc with a great number more were slain upon 
the spot. About the same time Gilbert Earl of 
Glocester fortified the castle of Buellt, where a lit- 
tle before he had lost a considerable number of his 
men, by reason that the place was not very strong 
and tenable. And towards the conclusion of this 
year, Mallt or Mawd de Bruce, the wife of Gryf- 
fith ap Rhys departed this life, and was interred by 
her husband in a monk’s caul in Ystratflur. 

But she oltondie year a great storm threatened 
North Wales, by reason that the Marshers made 
frequent and grievous complaints to King John 


how that prince Llewelyn perpetually molested their ” 


country, slew their men, and committed all the 
waste and destruction possible as he passed along. 
The king hearing of such intolerable depredations 
continually exercised by the North Wales men, 
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thought it high time to redress his subjects, and 
therefore he raised a mighty army throughout all 
England, and called to him all the lords and princes . 
of Wales as held their lands and patents from him, 
as Howel ap Gryffith ap Conan ap Owen Gwynedd, 
whom Prince Llewelyn had banished out of North 
Wales: Madoc ap Gryffith Maylor lord of Brom- 
field, Chirke and Yale, Meredith ap Rotpert lord of 
Cydewen, Gwenwynwyn lord of Powis, Maelgon 
and ‘Rhys the sons of Prince Rhys and governors of 
of South Wales. With this formidable army. he 
came to Chester, intending to enter into North. 
Wales by that way, and being fully resolved to exe- 
cute the severest vengeance upon the inhabitants, 
and not to let one living soul remain alive through- 
out the whole country. But matters of this nature 
are easier resolved upon, than accomplished; Prince 
Llewelyn was-no sooner informed of these mighty 
preparations against him, comprehending the rhb 
strength of the English nation, and what was worst 
of all, being assisted by his own countrymen, but 
he issued forth his orders, commanding all his sub- 
jects of the inland counties of Denbigh and Flint, 
together with them of the island of Anglesey, to 
remove for a time all their cattle and other effects to 
Snowden-hills, where they were sure to remain se- 
curest from their enemies. But King John mar- 
ched his army along the sea-coast to Ruthland, and 
there passing the river Clwyd, he came to the castle 
of Teganwy, where he encamped for.some time to 
refresh and recreate his army, which by reason of 
the long marches they made, was ina great measure 
weary and fatigued. But what the more augmen- 
ted their misery, Llewelyn getting behind them, 
cut offall their hopes of provision from England, 
and the Welsh by the advantage of being acquain- 
ted with the straits and narrow passages, cut offall 
that straggled from the English camp, so that in 
time, they were glad to take up with horse-flesh, 
and any thing, were it ever so mean, which might 
fill up their greedy and empty stomachs. At last, 
King John finding no other remedy, and perceiving 
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it impossible to continue longer there, so hunery 
and faintly, thought it his wisest way to march for 
England, and leave the Welsh to themselves, and 
so he decamped in a great fury, leaving Llewelyn 
to bury that great number of dead, which had star- 
ved in this successless expedition. But to recover 
the honour he had now lost, he was resolved to try 
another touch with the Welsh, but possibly not with 
the same confidence and assurance of victory. And 
therefore returning to Wales in the next August, he 
entered with such another terrible army of English, 
and was assisted by the same Welsh lords, at Blanch 
monastery, now Oswestry, being in the lordship of 
John, the son of William Fitzalan. In this expe- 
dition, King John, passing the river Conway, and 
encamping at the other side towards Snowden hills, 
sent a part of his army, conducted by guides who 
were acquainted with the country, to burn Bangor, 
which they effectually did; and taking Rotpert, 
bishop of that see, out of the church, they carried 
him prisoner to the English camp, where he conti- 
nued for some time, till he obtained his ransom for 
a present of two hundred hawks. But Prince Lle- 
welyn finding the whole strength of England and 
almost all Wales, to fight against him, and judging 
it impossible for himself alone, to withstand so great 
a multitude, thought it his best way to endeavour to 
find out some method or other, to reconcile himself 
to the king. And no better measures could possi- 
bly be thought of, than to send Joan his wife, King 
John’s daughter, to intreat with her father about a 
peace, and a cessation of all hostilities’; who being 
a prudent, sly woman, so prevailed upon the king, 
that he granted Prince Llewelyn, her husband, a 
safe conduct to come to him, and to renew the for- 
mer peace and amity that was betwixt them. And 
so Llewelyn having done homage, promised the 
king, towards his expences in this expedition, 
20,000 head of cattle, and 40 horses, and what was 
more than all, he granted all the inland countries 
of Wales, with the appurtenances, to him and his 
heirs for eyer, And then King John haying received 
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better success in this, than the former expedition, 
returned to England in great triumph, having sub- 
dued all Wales, excepting that part which Rhys 
and Owen, the sons of Grytfith ap Rhys, still kept 
and maintained against the English. But having 
no leisure to march against them himself, at his 
departure out of the country, he gave strict charge 
to Foulke, Viscount.of Cardiff, warden of the 


-taarshes, a cruel tyrant, though well. beloved and 
favoured by the king, to take an army with him, 


and so joining with Maelgon and Rhys Vychan, 
to compel the sons of Gryfhith ap Rhys to acknow- 
ledge him for their sovereign, and to do him hom- 
age. Foulke having received so positive a com- 
mand, presently raised his forces, and calling Mael~ 
gon and Rhys, came to the cantrev of Penwedic, 
which when the young lords, Rhys and Owen 
heard of, and being assured that this blow was le- 
velled against them, which they knew they were 
not able to bear, before the stroke was struck, they - 
sent to Foulke to sue for peace, and a safe conduct 


for them to pass to the court of England. This 
_ being granted, they came to London, and making 


their submission to the king, and requesting his 
pardon for all former misdemeanors, they gave up 
all pretence to their lands betwixt Aeron and Dyvi, 
and so. paying their homage, they were dismissed 
very graciously. But Foulke, before his departure 
out of the country, fortified the castle of Aberyst- 
wyth, and placing a strong garrison therein, kept 
it for the king’s use. But Maelgon and Rhys Vy- 
chan, a couple of headstrong, inconstant people, 
quickly repented them of the peace they had made’ 
with the King of England, and thereupon, without 
the least reason or provocation, they laid siege to 
Aberystwyth castle, and with much ado having 
made themselves masters of it, they destroyed those 
fortifications, which Foulke had lately erected, and 
defaced the castle to the ground. But they paid 
sauce for this another way, for as soon as Rhys and 
Owen had heard that their uncles had broken and 
violated the king’s :peace, they made inroads inte 
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[saeron, which was Maelgon’s country, and having 
slam a considerable number of his men, among 
whom was one brave and lusty youth, called Bach- 
glas, they returned with very rich booty. | 


Maelgon and Rhys Vychan were quickly fol- A.D.12t% 


lowed by the North Wales men, in their revolt 
from the King of England, for Prince Llewelyn 
being not able to endure any longer. the tyranny 
and oppression which the king’s garrisons exercised 
in his country ; called together Gwenwynwyn from 
Powis, Maelgon ap Rhys from Scuth Wales, Ma- 
doc ap Gryfith Maylor. from Bromfield, and Me- 
redith ap Rotpert from Cydewen, and plainly de- 
clared before them the pride and insolency of the 
English, and how that they who were always used 
to have a prince of their own nation, were now by 
their own wilfulness and neglect become subject to 
strangers. However, it was not too late to recover 
their ancient liberty, and if they did but unani- 
mously agree among themselves, ‘they might easily 
cast off that yoke which was so intolerably bur- 
thensome to them. Then the lords being sensible 
of ithe truth and reasonableness of what Prince 
Llewelyn delivered, and being conscious to them- 
selves that their present slavery and subjection ta 


the English, was wholly owing to their own fear 


and cowardice, swore fealty ito Prince Llewelyn, 
and swore to be true and faithful to him, and to 
stick by each other to the utmost of their lives and 
fortunes. And so joining their forces together, 
they took all the castles in North Wales which were 
in the hands of the English, excepting Ruthlaw 
and Dyganwy.; and then going to Powis, they laid 
siege to the castle which Robert Uspont had built 
at Mathravael. But King John being informed how. 
the Welsh had conspired against him, and that 
_ they had taken and seized upon almost all his cas- 
tles in North Wales, and how that they were now 


in actual besiezement of Mathravael, presently drew - 


up his army, and coming to Mathravael, quickly 


raised the siege, and to prevent the Welsh from - 
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coming any more against it, he: burnt it to the 


ground, and so returned to England, having no 
time to stay any longer in Wales, by reason of the 
differences that happened betwixt him and his no- 
bility.. But being afterwards at‘Nottingham, and 
hearing how that Prince Llewelyn cruelly harrass- 
ed and destroyed the marches; he caused all the 
Welsh pledges which he had received the last year 


to. be hanged, among whom were Howel, the son 


of Cadwallon, and Madoc, the son of Maelgon, 
with many others of the nobility’s sons, to the 
number of twenty-eight. And about the same time, 
Robert Vepont caused Rhys, the son of Maelgon, — 
to be hanged at Shrewsbury, being a youth of 


about seventeen years of age, and so cruelly mur- 


dered the innocent child, to revenge the crimes 
and offences committed by his father and others. 

But though King John was. so severe to the 
Welsh, yet the Princess of North Wales was moré 
dutiful and favourable to him; for while he staid at 
Nottingham, she sent him an express, declaring 
how that the barons had entered into a conspiracy 
with the French king agzinst, him, and-that the 
latter was preparing and raising an army to come 
over to England, upon pretence that the king was 
a rebel, and bid open defiance to the Holy Church, 
in as much as he would not condescend, nor yield 
to the Bishop of Rome’s request. And in confir- 
mation of all this, she told him that Robert Fitz< : 
walter, Eustace de Vesey, and Stephen. Redell, 
were secretly fled into France, to promote and 
carry on this intrigue. And that this design against 
King Johu was no feigned surmise. The next year, 
Pope Innocent the Third, detached one of his nun- 
cios to Wales, who absolved Prince Llewelyn, 


Gwenwynwyn, and Maelgon, from their oaths of 


allegiance to King John, and withal gave them a 
strict command, under the penalty of excommu- 
nication, to molest: and annoy him with all their 
endeavours, as an open enemy to the Church of 
God. Prince Llewelyn, you may be sure, was not 
in the least troubled at this, for now he gained the 
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_ fittest opportunity imaginable, to restore such lands 
as he had formerly, much against his mind deli- ! 


vered up to the king, being in the inland countr 


of Denbigh and Flint, which Llewelyn at this’ 


time repossessed himself of. And well it was he 
was so quick, for within a little while after, King 


John, by the persuasions of Pandulph, the Pope’s: 
legate, granted his Holiness all his request, and so’ 
obtained absolution at Pandulph’s hands, and upon 


performance of his promises, an assurance of a re- 
leasement from that Ecclesiastical Bull, which had 
so formidably roared against him. 


South Wales had now been quiet for a consider-'4.p,1213. 


able time, and they that used to be commonly very 
turbulent and contentious, were now pretty easy 
~and amicable. But it was impossible that sucha 
peaceable course of life should hold long, where 
mjustice and oppression had so much liberty, and 


where people were wrongfully kept out of their just 


and rightful inheritance. And this was the occa- 
sion of the breach of that quietness, which for the 
two or three years last past, they had so satisfac- 
torily enjoyed. For Rhys, the son of Gryffith ap 
Rhys, who was right heir to Prince Rhys, finding 
he could have no share of his father’s estate, but 
that his uncles forcibly kept all from him, thought 
it his best way to make his case known to the King 
of England, and to desire a remedy and redress from 
him. King John, in compassion of the young man’s 


hard condition, sent to his deputy Foulke, Viscount. 


of Cardiff, warden of the marches, and to the Stew- 
ard of Hereford, commanding them to take away 
all Ystratwy from Rhys Vychan, (by some called 
Rhys Gryg) unless he would permit his nephews 


to enjoy Llanymddyvri castle, with all the lands 


and privileges thereunto belonging. Foulke having 
received such orders from his master the King of 
England, sent to acquaint Rhys of the proposals, 
and so demanded of him whether or no he would 
deliver up Llanymddyvri to his nephews, according 
to the king’s command; who returned answer, that 
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he did not know of any such obligation due from 
him to the King of England, as to part with his 
lands at his command, and therefore assured him 
peremptorily, and in plain terms, that he would 
not willingly part with one foot of what. he was in 
present possession of. Foulke therefore having re- 
ceived this resolute answer, was likewise as resolute 
to get that by force which he could not obtain by 
fair means; and so having raised a great army, he 
marched to Tallwynelgain, to meet with young 
Rbys, who was to come thither with all the forces 
he could raise in Brecknock; and from thence 
they marched in three battles towards Dynevawr, 
the first being commanded by young Khys, the 
second by Foulke, and Owen, brother to Rhys, led 
the third; Rhys Vychan was not in the least dis- 
wayed at their number, but thinking it more 
adviseable to meet them in the field, rather than 
suffer them to block him up at Dynevawr, came 
out very boldly, and gave them battle; but after 
a warm engagement on both sides, Rhys Vychan 
in the end got the worse, and after a loss of a great 


number of his men, he was glad at last to make his 


escape by flight. And so retiring to Dynevawr, he 
doubled the garrison of that place, but thinking 
the town of Llandeilo-vawr not to be tenable. he 
burnt it to the ground, and then kept himself pri- 
vate in the woods and other desart places. But 
young Rhys and Foulke laid siege to Dynevawr, 
and in the first assault came on so fiercely, that. 
they forced the garrison to retire to the castle, 
which for some time they defended very manfully. 
But the besiegers began to play so violently with 


their battering engines, and to undermine the wall 


in sucha manner, that the governor after.a short 
defence began to capitulate, giving three pledges 
for security, that if they received no relief by the 
Morrow at noon, the castle should be surrendered 
up, conditionally, that the garrison should. march. 
out with all the tokens of. honour, and carry their 


arms and all other implements of war along with 


them. No relief being arrived, the castle the next 
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day was accordingly surrendered, and all thearticles 
of the capitulation observed; and so young Rhys 
being possessed of Dynevawr, in a little time after- 
ward, brought all Cantrev Maw+ to his subjection. 
When Rhys Vychan was sensible how the stream 
run violently against him, .he thought it his wisest 
way to remove his wife and children, and all his 


other effects, to his brother Maelyon’s country, and. 
so leaving Llanymddyvri castle well manned and 

fortified, he departed towards Aberystwyth. But - 
as soon as Foulke was returned to the marches, . 


young Rhys came with an army consisting of Welsh 
and Normans before Llanymddyvri, intending to 
besiege that place, but before they were encamped 
before the town, the governor thought it his best 
way to surrender, upon condition only, that the gar- 
rison should depart away with their lives. And 
shortly afterwards, Rhys Vychan was taken at 
Caermarthen, and committed to the king's prison, 
and so all the disturbances and troubles of South 
Wales came to a peaceable issue. But it was not, 
so in North Wales, for Prince Llewelyn being de- 
sirous to rid his country from the insupportable ty- 
ranny and oppression of the English garrisons, laid 
siege to the castles of Dyganwy and Ruthlan, the 
only places now remaining in the hands of the Eng- 
lish, which he took without any great opposition, 


and so freed his country. from any title or pretence - 


the King of England might claim in North Wales. 
King John indeed was engaged another way, and 
consequently in no good condition to help himself, 


for having repented of all the indignities and stub- - 


bornness he expressed against Pope Innocent; at 
this time he received penance at the hands of the 


archbishop of Canterbury, to atone for all the seve- 


rities he had practised against the church. And to 


restore- himself the more to his Holiness’s favour, | 


he made the kingdom of England tributary to the 
church of Rome, to be holden of the Pope, in pay- 
ing him the sum of 1000 marks yearly for ever; 
and withal, recalled and restored to their former 


_preferments and places, all such as had been banish- 
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P or had voluntarily fled the kingdom upon the 


account of their strict adherence and submission — 
to the Pope of Rome. de eeg gu is) 
Nor was this all, for the next year, King John, 
with two of his nobility, the Earls of Chester and 
Derby, was resolved upon a voyage to the Holy 
Land, but was unfortunately prevented of his jour- 
ney, by the rebellion of his barons, which now broke 
forth violently, by reason that the king would not 
grant them some ancient laws and privileges, such 
as their forefathers always enjoyed. Therefore the 
barons entered into a confederacy with Prince Lle- 
welyn, of North Wales, desiring him to make what 
diversion he could on his part, which they were re- — 
solved to do on theirs; and so having raised an army 
they appointed Robert Fitzwalter their general. — 
Coming to Bedford, they were honourably reeeived 


into the castle by William Beauchamp, and from 


thence marching to London, they were entertained 
with all the expressions and tokens of joy. King 
John perceiving how powerful they were like to 
prove, and how that the country did in a great mea- 
sure favour their cause, thought it his wisest way 
to nip them in the bud, and to fall upon them before, 
they grew too strong; and therefore having levied. 
his forces, he marched together with William Mar- 
shal, Earl of Pembroke, towards the castle of Ro- 
chester. Being arrived there, he laid close siege to 
the castle, but the governor William de Abbineto, 
so bravely defended it, that it could hardly be taken 
after three months siege, but at length the king's 
men bore on so violently, that they took it by storm, 
where besides William de Abbineto, the king took 
several of the barons prisoners. This was an ill be- 
ginning to the design of the confederates, and what 
did not add a little to their misfortune, the Pope 
presently issues out his Bull of Excommunication 
against Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, and and all the 
English barons as made war against King John, 
who was under the protection of the church of 
Rome. But Prince Llewelyn did not regard his 
threatening anathemas, and therefore having raised 
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an army, he came to Shrewsbury, which was deli- 


vered up tohim withoutany resistance. And whilst 


Llewelyn remained there, Giles de Bruce bishop of 
Hereford, one of the chief of this conspiracy, sent 
his brother Reynold to Brecknock, whom all the 
people readily owned for their lord; and so without 
the least grumbling or opposition he received the 
castles of Abergavenny and Pencelly, the Castell 
Gwyn, or the White Castle, together with Grosmont 
castle, and the island of Cynuric. But when the 
bishop came thither in person, he had the castle of 
Aberhonddy, Hay, Buellt, and Blaenllyfny, deliver- 
ed up to him; but thinking he had enough himself, 
and being rather desirous to secure his interest, and 
to stregthen his party in the country, than to heap 
more upon his own shoulders than he was well able 
to support, he bestowed Payn castle, Clune and all 
Eluelupon Walter Vychan, the son of Eineon Clyd. 

In the mean time, young Rhys the son of Gryf- 
fith ap Rhys, and his uncle Maelgon were reeoncil- 
ed and made friends, and so coming both to Dyved 
they destroyed Arberth and Maenclochoc castle, 
and recovered all such lands as formerly belonged 
to them, excepting Cemais. But Rhys’s brothers 
Maelgon and Owen went to North Wales, and did 
homage and fealty to Prince Llewelyn, whilst their 
brother Prince Rhys marched forward to Cydwely, 
and having rased the castles of Carnwylleon and 
Llychwr, brought all the country about under his 
subjection. But this was not enough to satisfy the 
ambitious humour of that young prince, for having 


once tasted the pleasure of victory, and the taking 


and demolishing of towns, he was resolved to prose- 
cute his conquest whilst Fortune seemed to favour 
his undertakings: and therefore he led his army 
against Talybont castle, which belonged to Hugh 
de Miles, and forcing his entrance into the same, 
he put a great number of the garrison to the sword, 
The next day he tharched to Sengennyth castle, 


but the garrison which kept it, thinking it fruitless _ 


and tono purpose to oppose him, burnt the place 
and departed to Ystymllwynarth. But he followed 
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them at the heels, and the next day took it, and ra- 


sed it to the ground, and over-ran the country in 
such a violent manner, that in three days time, he 
became master of all the castles and fortresses in 
all Gowerland and. Morgannwe, and so returned 
home with great victoryand triumph. Atthe same 
time Rhys Vychan, otherwise Rhys Gryg, young 
Prince Rhys’s uncle obtained his liberty from the 
king of England, leaving his son with two more 
for pledges for his modest and peaceable behaviour 
towards his subjects, whom at other times he was 
used to molest and oppress, About this time, the 
Abbots of Tal y Llecheu and Ty Gwyn, were 
consecrated bishops, the former of St. David's, and 
the other of Bangor. But the bishop of Hereford, 
who seemed to be the most violently inclined 
against King John, and was otherwise unwilling to 
part with what he had got in Wales, could not for 
all that refuse the injunction of the Pope, by whose 
express command, he was constrained to make 
peace with the king, which being concluded, in 
his return homeward, he died at Glocester, leaving 
his estate to his brother Reginald, who had mar- 
ried the daughter of Prince Llewelyn. , 

_ But for all that, Giles de Bruce, bishop of Here- 
ford, was fallen off, and reconciled to King John; 
yet Prince Llewelyn did not think it convenient to 
follow his example, and therefore with his whole 
army he marched against Caermarthen, and took 
the castle in five days, having rasedit to the ground, 
he successively laid siege to the castles of Llanste- 
phan, St. Cleare, and Talacharn. which he used 
after the same manner. From thence he went to — 
Cardigan, and winning Emlyn castle, he subdued 
Cemaes, and then laying siege to Trevdraeth castle, 
(in English called Newport) he quickly ‘took it, 
and afterwards rased it to the ground. His next 
design was upon Aberteifi and Cilgerran castles ; 


but the garrisons which defended them, finding it | 


to no purpose to wait his coming, and so to with- 
stand all his attempts against those places, volun- 
tarily surrendered, and by that means prevented all - 
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the mischief, which in‘opposing’ him, would inal 
probability unavoidably attend them. © And ‘so 
Prince Llewelyn havin e successfully over-run and 
subdued all Caermarthen and Cardigan, itriumph- 


antly returned to North. Wales, being attended by © 
several of the Welsh nobility,: such as Howel-ap | 


_ Gryffith ap Conan, Llewelyn ap Meredith, Gwen- 
wynwyn, lord of. Powis; Meredith ap Rotpert, 
Maelgon and Rhys Vychan,' the sons of: Prince 
Rhys, of South:Wales; Rhys and Owen; the sons 
of Gryffith ap Rhys,’ together with all the power 
of ‘Madoc ap Grytfith: Maylor, lord of Bromfield. 
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>) But the nextoyear, Prince Llewelyn’ rettimed to a.p,1216, 


Aberteifito:compose a difference, which’ since his 
departure, had happened’ betwixt’ Maelgon ‘and 


Rhys) Vychan, Prince Rhys’s sons on the one side, - 


and Rhys and: Owen, Gryffith ap’ Rliys’s sons on 
the other.»> Therefore to makeup this quarrel;!‘and 
to reduce'all matters to a quiet and'amicableissue; 
Prince Llewelyn made an equal distributionof South 
‘Wales betwixt ‘them, allotting to Maelgon, three 
Cantrevs in: Dy ved, viz.-+Gwarthav, Penllwynoc, 
Cemaes, and Emlyn, with Cilgerraw’ castle » td 
young ‘Rhys, two°castles' in ‘Ystratywy,) Hiruryn 
and, Maellaen, ‘Maenor Bydvey, ‘withthe castle of 
Llanymddyvri, and two in Cardigan, "Gwynionyth 


and Mahwyneon: His brother Owen had tohis'share_ 


the castles of Aberteifi and Nant yr Arian, with 
three. Cantrevs in Cardigan ; and' Rhys Vychan, 
otherwise called Rhys Gryc, had Dynevawr ¢astle, 
the Cantrev' Mawr, the. Cantrev Bychan,: except- 
ing Hiruryn and Middvey, together with the Co- 
motes of Cydwely and Carnwyllion, ‘This division 
being accomplished to every one’s satisfaction, and 
all the lords of South Wales being amicably recon~ 
ciled; Prince Llewelyn took his journey for North’ 
Wales; but he had’ ‘not advanced’ very'far, (when: 
news. was brought him that Gwenwynwyn, ‘Jord of 
Powis, ‘was revolted, and was become: again the? 
King of England’s subject.. This unwelcome news 


struck very deep in the prince’s mind,’ by reason’ 
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ithat Gwenwynwyn was.a man! of great power and 
strength in the country, and. went :a;great way to 
‘repel; the incursions, of the English upon the mar- 


ches, which now. he being gone off, ‘could not, he 
feared, be so. welll effected. : But however, to make 
the best of; a, bad. market, he endeavoured to take 


him off from: the English, and to restore him ‘to his 


former iallegiance, due to, himself |as ‘his; natural 
princé ;;,and,.to-that end, he sent’ to! him some bi- 
shops and; abbots to, put him: in mind of his oath — 
and promise, how,that he withthe rest of the lords 
of Wales, had obliged himself to:oppose the Eng: 


» dish to:the;utmost.of his; power,.and had: delivered 


pledges. forthe sure:performance of »what he had 
then by, oath engaged) in, and lest hhe{should shave 
forgot what he, had then ptomised, he was desired 
to read his ownchand-writing;, whereby. it was lap- 
parent, that hé had very, unjustly violated:both his 
oath and promise. ;; But all the rhetoric ‘the bishops 
could make use of, was not of force enough, to, work 
Gwenwynwy to /a-reconciliation ;with, the princé; 
and amdversion to the, King of England; and there. 
fore seeing nothing would.do, Prince Llewelyn was 
resolved to make: him incapableof, serving the-Eng- 


lish, and so entering, Powis witha strong ammy, he 


subdued the whole country:to himself, Gwenwyn- 
wyn-being forced:,to fly for'suctour to the{Earlof 
GnestensiA tv tas bus Bianedh to 4c! 
i Whilst these things passed.in Wales; Lewis, the 
Dauphin, of, France, being invited by the English 
barons against King John, landed. in the island of 
‘Idanet; and marching-forward:to London, he there 
received honjage of all the barons, that,were in ac+ 
tual wan against the king... And, then setting for-' 
watd.to,Winchester; where King John then lay, he 
took: im:his way the castles. of Rygat, Guildford, 
and! Farnham, and coming to Winchester, had the’ 
town presently surrendered to, him. King John 
didjnot,think fit to‘abide his coming, but removing 
to Hereford, in the: marches of Wales, he sent to 
Prince Llewelyn and Reynald Bruce, desiring their 
friendship, and imploring their aid and assistance 
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against ‘the French: But they refusing to'hearken' 
to his proposals, he destroyed Radnor and Hay’cas-: 
tles, and marching forward'to Oswestry, which be-' 
Jonged to John: Fitzalan, he burnt it to the ground, 
and then departed towards the North. But after 
that he had settled his affairs there, and appointed 
governors in all the towns and ‘places of strength ; 
whilst he was making all necessary preparations at 
Newark to-confront the barons, he fell sick, and in 
a short time died, and was’buried at Worcester.’ 
After his death, his son Henry was by several of 
the English nobility proclaimed king, and in alittle 
while, most of the barons; who upon their hatred 
to King John, had maintained an open war against 
him, came in, and owned their allegiance to his son 
Henry, though contrary to their oath to ‘Lewis the 
Dauphin. But what was most pernicious to the 4 p 4017, 
Welsh, Reynald de Bruce, who had all this: while 
maintained a confederacy with Prince Llewelyn, 
his father-in-law, against King John, underhand 
made his peace with King Henry. | But he suffered 
severely for his treachery; for young Rhys, and 
Owen, his nephew by his sister, seeing that he in 
whom they put their greatest confidence, had de- 
céitfully ‘forsaken them, came upon him with all 
their power, and took from him all Buellt, except- 
ing only the castle. Prince Llewelyn was presently 
made acquainted with Bruce’s revolt, but as soon 
as he was informed: that his son-in-law was gone 
over to the King of England, he went'in great fury 
to Brecknock, and laying siege to the town of Aber- 
honddu, he was with much ado prevailed upon by 
young Rhys to raise the siege for the sum of a hun- 
dred marks; and then crossing the mountainous 
part of Glamorgan, called the Black Mountains, 
where his carriages suffered very much, he came to 
Gwyr, and encamping at Llangruc, Reynald Bruce, 
with six knights in. his company, came to meet him, 
desiring his pardon for his past offence, assuring 
him that for the future, he would be true and faith- 
ful to. him, and would do his endeavour to assist. 
him against the King of England. | Prince Llewe- 
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lyn was too good-natured jtojreject his submission, 


and so did not only receive him .to his fayour,, but 
bestowed upow him also,the, castle. of Senghenny th, 
which Reynald committed to the custody of Se 
Vaylthend ” ctiio 7. ot ane wos dol sgceahe ance: | 

_ Prince Llewelyn having settled all things in good 
order in Gwyr, marched to Dyved, and being at 
Cefn Cynwarchon, the Flemings sent their agents. 
to him to desire peace, which the prince, by reason 
that they always adhered to the English interest, 
would not grant.them. And. so young Rhys, be- 
ing the first. man, passed the,river Cleddeu to.storm 
the town, Iorwerth, bishop of St. David's, with the 
rest of his clergy, came to thé prince to intreat for | 
a peace for the Flemings, which, after a long debate, 
was granted, and concluded upon these terms ;— 
first, That all the inhabitants of Rhos, and. the 
country of Pembroke should from thence forward 
swear allegiance to Prince Llewelyn, and ever after 
acknowledge his sovereignty ; secondly, That to- 
wards the defraying of his charges in this expedi- 
tion, they should pay one thousand marks, .to be 
delivered to him betore the ensuing. feast of St. 
Michael ; thirdly, That for the sure performance 
of these articles, they should deliver up. twenty 
hostages, who were to be some of the most princi- 
pal persons in their country. Then, Prince.Lle- 
welyn having now brought all Wales subject. to 
himself, and put matters ina settled state in South 
Wales, returned to North Wales, having purchased 
very considerable honour and esteem for his martial 


4 
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atchievements in this expedition. 
And now all matters of differences being adjust- 
ed, and the Welsh in good hopes of a durable free- 
dom from all troubles and hostilities ; another ac- 
cident unhappily fell out to cross their expectation. -_ 
Lewis, the Dauphin, perceiving the English barons 
‘to slight and forsake him, concluded a peace with 
King Henry, and returned to France; and then 
the, barons, the king promising to answer all their 
requests, and to redress their grievances, made 
their submission, without including the Welsh in 
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theirarticles: They had:dlb this while gladly’ ém- or). 
braced the: friendship 'iand aidvof, the »Prince of 
Wales ; but, now upon» their reconciliation to. the 
king, thinkings they had no: farther need of him; 
they very basely; forsook: him)’ who'had. been the 
principal support andisuccour of their cause. And 
not only so, but they ‘conspired together to convert 
their arms against»: Wales, » thinking they could; 
withoutany ‘breach of equity or ‘conscien ce, \take 
away the lands of the Welsh, to make addition ito 
what ‘some-of them had already unjustly possessed 
themselves of. William Marshal, Ear} of Pembroke; 
opened the scene, and: coming unexpectedly upon 
the Welsh, ‘took the town-of Caerlleon. » But he got 
nothing by this, for Rhys Vychan perceiving what 
he:would tain be at, razed Senghennyth ‘castle, and 
all the rest in his custody in that country, and ba- 
nishing the Englishswith their wives and children, 
divided the country: betwixt the Welsh, who. kept 
sure possession of it; Prince Llewelyn also finding 
those to become his foes; who had but lately courts 
ed his friendship, and fearing lest that the English; 
being now in arms, should make any attempt upon 
his castles, augmented the garrisons of Caermarthen 
and Aberteifi, to make them capable of withstand- 
ing the English, ‘in case they should come against 
them. But though the Welsh and English’ were 
_ at open variance, and in actual hostility oneé-against 
another, yet young Rhys, with Prince Llewelyn’s 
approbation and consent, thought it adviseable to 
go and do homage to the King of England, for his 
lands in)Wales. This. might be thought a matter 
of supererogation, to! make courtship to one who_ 
was a declared enemy to all the Welsh, and one 
that would not in all probability, suffer him to en- 
Joy a quiet possession of his estate, in case he had 
ability and opportunity. to eject him. — But the 1219. 
Welsh interest was in-aigreat measure augmented ~ 
by a new alliance with some of the most powerful 
among the English; Rhys Gryc, Prince Rhys's 
son, being married to the’ Earl of Clare’s daughter ; 
ot Marret, | Prince Llewelyn’s daughter, to John 
Bruce, | 
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- ‘The Prince of Wales ‘had: quickly an oceasion to 
experience his power, forthe Flemings in Dyved, 
who had lately sworn allegiance:to him, ‘began now 
to repent) of what they had but? alittle time ago 
gladly: submitted. to, and contrary to. their oaths, 
and the league they had sworn to observe, they fell 
upon ‘Aberteifi castle, which they took. » Prince 
Llewelyn being highly displeased with the treacher- 
ous practices of these perjured Flemings,:marched 
with all) speed to Aberteifi, and having’ recovered 
the castle, which he afterwards razed, he put all the 


garrison to the sword. Gwys was: served in the 


same manner, and'the town of Haverford»was burnt 
to the ground, and over-running Rhos.and Dau- 
gleddeu, he» committed a lamentable destruction 
throughout the whole country. ‘This the Flemings 


_ received asithe due reward of their sinistrous deal- 
ing, which made them quickly apprehensive of their 


folly, and their imprudent behaviour, towards the 
Prince! of Wales ; and therefore being sorrowfully 
sensible how unable they were to put astop to his 
farther progress by force of arms, they made over- 
tures for. cessation of all hostilities, till the May 
following; which being granted them.upon:strict 
conditions, Prince Llewelyn returned to: North 
Wales. In the mean time some Welsh lords besieg- 


ed Buellt castle, which. was in the possession of 


A,D.1221. 


Reynald Bruce, but before they could take it, King 
Henry brought an army to the marches and raised 
the siege, and then marching forward to Montgo- 
mery, built a new castle in that town. | 

The next year, an unhappy dissention: fell out 
betwixt Prince Llewelynand his son Gryfhith, this 
latter having kept himself in possession of the Can- 
trev of Meirionyth, contrary to the consent and 
well-liking of his father... The Prince: therefore 
having now no great matter of moment. abroad, 
was resolved to curb the insolency of his son, and 
therefore sent to him to command his appearance, 
and to wish him to deliver up:the Cantrev quietly, 


Jest he should be forced to take it violently out. of 


his hands. Gryffith was not inthe least dismayed 
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at his threatenings, but being resolved: to ‘keep 
what at present he enjoyed, would neither go to 


his father, nor.deliver up the Cantrev to him. The 


Prince being enraged that he should be so:slighted 


by his son, made a vehenient protestation, that he: 


would be severely revenged,: both-of him and all 
his accomplices ; and therefore coming to Meirion- 
yth with a great army,’ was resolved ito drive ‘his 
son; out of the country.) But: Gryffith made. all 
possible preparations to oppose his father, and'drew 
up his forces to give him battle; but when both 
armies were ready to join, the differences betwixt 
them was happily composed, and Gryffith prevailed 
upon to make his submission to his father., But 
_ the Prince, though he forgave his son his offence, 
and. received him to: favour,) would) not however, 


permit him to enjoy Meirionyth and Ardydwy.; but. 


taking ‘them away from:him, and building a castle 
in the latter, returned home. But he had not con- 
tinued long at his palace at Aberffraw, when ano- 
ther occasion called him abroad; for young Rhys 
being disappointed of Aberteifi, which in the divi- 
sion of South Wales was allotted to his share, for- 
sook the prince, and put himself under the protec- 
tion of William Marshall,;earl of Pembroke. Prince 
Llewelyn hearing ‘this, marched in great haste to 
Aberystwyth, and being desirous to punish Rhys 
for his desertion from his allegiance due to him, 
seized to his own.use that castle, together with all 
the domain and lands belonging to.it.. When Rhys 
understood what the prince had :done, he presently 
made his complaint to the King of England, who 
coming to Shrewsbury, and sending for Prince Lle- 
welyn, adjusted matters so betwixt them, that the 
prince promised to treat, with Rhys for Aberteifi, 
after the same manner as he had done with Maelgon 
for Caermarthen: And towards the. close of the 
year, John Bruce; Prince Llewelyn’s son-in-law, ob- 
tained leave to fortify Senghennyth castle, which 
in right-of the prince’s grant to Reynald Bruce, be- 
longed.to him., But young Rhys did not long sur- 
vive the agreement betwixt him and Prince Llewe- 
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lyn; for hedied the following year, andwas buried 
at Ystratflur; after whose death, theprince divided 
his estate betwixt his: brother Owen‘and his uncle 


'Maelgonj 96 ly Hyer: absent 


gh D.1222. 


- William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, was now in 
Ireland, and very busy improsecuting the wat against 
the king of England’s'enemies‘in that’ kingdom ; 
the opportunity of whose absence’ Prince Llewelyn 
taking advantage’of, won’theveastles of Aberteifi 
and Caermarthen, ‘belonging to'the Earl ;; and ‘put- 
ting both'the garrisons to thesword, placed in their 
room a strong party of his own men. But when 
the Earl was informed of what the Prince of Wales 
had done, ‘he presently ‘left Ireland, and landed at 
St. David’s with a great army, and having recovered 


his castles, he treated the Welsh after the same man- 


ner, as Prince. Llewelyn had-used his garrisons, and | 
passing forward into the prince’s country, destroy+ 
ed all before himias he went along. The Prince un- 
derstanding. how violently he came forward, sent 
his son Gryffith with a considerable body of mer 
to check his fury; who coming to Cydwely, ‘and 
receiving intelligence’ that the magistrates. of that 
place, had a private design to betray him to the 
enemy, he put the whole town in flames,:and/burnt 
it to the ground, without sparing either churches, _ 
or other religious houses. ‘The Earl of Pembroke - 
had passed the river Tywy, at Caermarthen, where 
Grytfiith met him, and gave ‘him battle; but the 
victory proved so uncertain, that the night was 
forced to part them; and so the English retired over 
the river. Matthew Paris writes, that the Earl ob- 
tained a very signal victory, and that of the Welsh 
there were nine thousand slain and taken; though 
the Welsh account, which in this case is'in all like- 
lihood the best, makes the whole army ‘of the Welsh | 
to consist but of that number. But ‘both armies 
having lain for certain days in that posture, and the 
river Tywy being betwixt them; Gryffith, by rea- 
son that provision began to grow scarce in his camp, 
returned back; and then the Earl decamped, and 
marched to Cilgerran, where he began to-build a 
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very strong castle. But before he could have time 
to finish it, he received an express from the king, 
with orders to come to him; and so he went by sea 
to London, leaving his army at Cilgerran, to con- 
tinue the work which he had ‘begun. Shor tly after, 


the king, together with the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury, came tis Ludlow, and sending for Prince Lle- 


welyn thither, they had good hopes to adjust all’ 


differences, and to make an amicable composition 
betwixt him and the Earl. But when this could 
not be effected, both parties sticking close to their 
private interest; the Earl being assisted by the Earl 
of Derby, and Henry Pygott, lord of Ewyas, de- 
signed to pass by land to . Pembroke : but his pur 
pose being discovered to the prince, he detached 
his son to secure the passage of Carnwyllion, and: 


came in person to Mahedryd; which when the Earl 


understood, finding it dangerous to prosecute his 
design any further, he returned to England, and 
then the prince marched to North Wales. The next 
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action that passed in Wales, was somewhat rare, 4 1y oor 


and not redounding much to the credit and esteem 
of the Welsh; for “Rhys Vychan, having by some 
sinistrous means or other, taken his father Rhys 
Gryc, contrary to all filial affection and duty, de- 
tained him prisoner, and would not set him at li- 
berty, till he had delivered up Llanymddyvri castle 
to him. About the same time, Meredith, archdeacon 
of Cardigan, Prince Rhys’s son,depar ted this life, and 
was honourably interred at St. David’s, by his father. 


‘But a while after, a great storm threatened the 1298. 


Welsh ; King Henry having raised a great army, 
was resolved to make a violent prosecution of the 
Earl of Pembroke’s quarrel against the Prince of 
Wales, and if possible, to make all that country 
for ever subject to the crown of England; and so 
being advanced into the marches, he encamped at 
Ceri. Prince Llewelyn on the other hand, being 
informed of these mighty preparations in England, 
and understanding that they were intended against 
him, Oe use all the endeavours possible, to make 
Rig . | 
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a vigorous resistance; and having drawn together 

all the forces he was able to levy, thought it his 

wisest way to meet the English upon the marches, 

and not to permit the enemy to enter his country. 

Both armies being come in sight of each other, 

frequent skirmishes happened betwixt them; but 
one day, almost the whole armies engaged, and after 
a vigorous attack of both sides, the English at last 
got the worst, and were forced to retire, having a 
great number of men slain and taken prisoners. 
Among the latter, was William Bruce, Keynald’s 
son, who offered for his ransom all Buellt, together 
with a considerable sum of money, which the prince 
would not accept of. But King Henry finding that 
his army was worsted in this rencounter, thought 
it best to make peace with the prince of Wales, 
which being concluded, Llewelyn came to the king, 
and having paid him ail other respects, besides that 
of submission and allegiance, he returned in great 
honour to North Wales. But this action is some- 
what otherwise laid down by Mathew Paris, who 
writes, that this skirmish, betwixt the English and. 
Welsh happened upon another account; for the 
garrison of Montgomery issuing out of the castle, 
to enlarge a certain passage leading through a wood, 
where the Welsh were wont to.rob and kill all pas- 
sengers ;, began to fell the timber, and cut down all 
the bushes which lessened the road, thereby to make 
the passage more clear and secure. The Welsh re- 
ceiving intelligence of this, came presently upon 
him in great numbers, and surprising the enemies, 
being busy at their labour, forced as many.as could 
escape, to betake themselves for refuge into the 
castle, which afterwards, having first cast a deep 
trench about it, they smartly invested. Hubert de 
burgh, Lord Chief Justice of England, and owner 
of the castle, having notice of this, sent presently 
to King Henry, desiring his speedy help against 
the Welsh, who thereupon came in person with part 
of his army, and raised the siege. Then, the rest 
of his forces being arrived, he marched into the: 
wood, which was five miles in length, and by rea- 
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son of the thickness of the growth, impassable, 
and for an easy passage through it, caused it to be 
burnt down. After that, he led his army farther 
into the country, and coming to an abbey called 
Cridia, which the Welsh were wont to take for re- 
fuge, he caused it to be burnt down; but finding 
it a very convenient place for a fortress, he granted 
leave to Hubert de Burgh to build a castle there. 
But whilst the work was going on, the Welshmen 
gauled the English, and skirmished with them fre- 
quently, so that many were slain on both sides; but 
at last, William de Bruce with many others that 
went abroad to fetch provision, was intercepted by 
the Welsh, and taken prisoner, and most of ‘his 
company were’slain, among whom, one who was 
knighted a few days before, seeing some of his fel- 
lows in great danger, rushed boldly into the midst 
of his enemies, and after a manful defence, bravely 
lost his life. Several of King Henry’s men were 
corrupted by Prince Llewelyn, and upon thatac- 
count took no great pains to repulse the enemy ; 
which when the king perceived, and finding withal 
that provision was grown very scarce in/his camp, 
he was forced ro conclude a dishonourable peace 
with the Welsh, consenting to demolish that castle, 
which with so great an expence both of men and 
money was now almost finished, upon “his own 
charges, Prince Llewelyn paying only three thou- 
sand pounds towards it. ‘Then both armies separa- 

ted, Prince Llewelyn marching to North Wales, 
and the king leaving William Bruce prisoner with 
the Welsh, returned to England, having purchased 
no small discredit in this expedition. 

William Brace was brought to Wales, and there 4.D.1230. 
had an honourable confinement in the prince’s palace, 
but he had not continued there very long, when he 

_ began to be suspected of being too familiar with the 
princess, King Henry’s sister; and as the report 
went, was taken in the very act of adultery; for 
which the princecaused him to be hanged forthwith. 
About the sametime, Llewelyn, Maelgon’s son, died 
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in North Wales, and was buried at Conway: and 
Maelgon, Prince Rhys’s son, in South Wales, and 


was buried at Ystratflur; whose estate desended te 


his son Maelgon. And a little after, William Mar- 
shal, Earl of Pembroke, died, one that ever enter- 
tained an inveterate enmity tothe Welsh, and upon 


whose account King Henry had chiefly brought his 


army into Wales... He was.sueceeded both in his 


. title and estate by his brother Richard; who was 


much more favourably inclined towards the Welsh, 
and never attempted any thing.against them. But 
the King of England was. resolved to retrieve the 
honour he had lost in the late expedition against 
the Welsh; and therefore being’ returned: from 
France, whither he had made a descent, to recover 


what bis father had lost in'that kingdom, he came 


to Wales; and having remained some timein the 
marches, he returned again: to, England; deaving 
his army under the command of Hubert» Burgh, 
Earl of Kent, to defend the marches against any 
ijnroad which the Welsh might attempt. -And he 
had not remained there long when he received in- 
telligence, that a party of Welsh had entered the 
marches near Montgomery, whom he forthwith 


pursued, and setting upon them surprisedly, he put 


a great number of them to the sword. Prince Lle- 
welyn hearing this, came in person with a great ar- 
my to the marches, and sitting before Montgomery 
castle, he forced Hubert to withdraw, and then 
making himself master of the place, he burnt it to 
the ground, and put the garrison to the sword; the 
like fate attended the castles of Radnor, Aberhon- 
ddu, Rhayadr Gwy, Caerlleon, Neath, and Cyd- 
wely ; though Caertleon held out very stubbornly, 
and the prince had several of his men destroyed 
before the place. King Henry being informed of 
what miserable desolation the Prince of Wales so 
successfully committed upon his subjects in these 
countries, had. him, presently excommunicated; 
and then coming to Hereford witha mighty army, 
he detached, the greatest part of it, with a great 
number of his nobility to. Wales. These by the 
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direction of a friar of Cymer, unexpectedly as they 
thought, fell upon a party of Welsh; who at the 
first ericobnten seemed to fly, till they had allured 
the English to pursue them to a place where a 
greater party of Welsh lay. in ambuscade; who 
rushing of a sudden: upon’ the English, put them 
sad snéhi a eonfusion, that the oreatest part of them 
was cut off. ‘The king being sensible that this was 
a treacherous. insinuation of the friar, was resolved 
to be revenged, by burning the abbey of Cymer; 

but the prior, for three hundred: marks, prevented 
it; and so the king returned to England, having 
effected nothing’ im: this expedition, ‘besides : the 
building of Mawd castle. In the mean time, Mael- 
gon, son of Maelgon‘dp Rhys, laid siege to Aber- 
teifi, and having by. force got entry into the town; 
he put. all the inhabitants to the sword, them de- 
stroyed, all beforeshim,to the castle gates, which 
were. so strongly ‘fortified, that it. seemed almost 
impracticable to take» it in any short time. ; But 
~Maelgon being joined by his cousin-Owen, Gry- 
fiith ap Rhys’s son, was resolved to try the utmost 
that could be éfedtda , and therefore taking with 


him some of Prince Llewelyn’s: most experienced 


officers, he broke down the bridge upon. the river 
Teifi, and. then investing the castle more closely, 
he so battered and undermined it, that he became 
in a little time master of it. 


The year, following, Prince alent} yin pao a. 


descent upon England, “and having committed very 
considerable waste and destruction upon. the bor- 
ders, he returned to North Wales with a rich booty 
both of men and cattle. King Henry, to correct 
the Welsh, for these grievous devastations, and to 
prevent their further 1 incursions into England, cle- 
mandeda very great subsidy of his subjects to carry 
on the war against the Welsh ; which being granted 
him, he made all possible preparations for his ex- 
pedition to Wales, In the mean time, Randulph, 
Earl of Chester, died, and was succeeded in that 
honour by John, his sister's son, who was afterwards 
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married) to Prince Llewelyn’s daughter. But the. 
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English in Wales being in expectation of King 
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Henry’s coming thither, began to repair and forti- 
fy their castles, and particularly, Richard, Earl of 
Cornwal, rebuilt Radnor castle, which the prince 
had lately destroyed. Prince Llewelyn was sufii- 
ciently sensible, that the King of England intended 
an invasion, and therefore to be before: hand with 
him, he came with anarmy to Brecknock, destroyed 
all the towns and castles throughout the country, 
excepting Brecknock castle, which held out so 
manfully, that after a month’s sitting before it, he 
was at last constrained to raise the siege. In his 
return to North Wales, he burnt the town of Clun, 
recovered all that country called Dyffryn Teveidiat, 
in the possession of John Fitzalan, destroyed Red 
castle in Powis, and burnt Oswestry. But what 
happened very fortunately to the Welsh, Richard 
Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, being fallen at variance 
with King Henry, took part with Prince Llewelyn; 
with whom joined Hubert de Burgh, who had lately 
made his escape out of the castle of Devizes, where 
the king, upon some articles of information brought 
against him, had committed him to prison.» But 
the Earl of Pembroke, attended by Owen ap Gry- 
fith ap Rhys, came to St. David’s; and being very 
glad of an opportunity to revenge himself upon 
the king, slew every one that owned any dependance 
upon the crown of England. | Maelgon and Rhys 
Grye, with all the forcesiof Prince Llewelyn, quick- 
ly joined the Earl; whovin their march through 
the country, took the castles of Cardiff, Aberga- 
venny, Pencelly, Blaenllyvni, and Bwlch y Ddinas, 
which all, excepting Cardiff, they burnt to the 
ground. The king receiving intelligence, that the 
Earl of Pembroke had entered into a confederacy 
with the Prince of Wales, and that he was now in 
open hostility against his subjects in that country, 
gathered a very formidablearmy, consisting, besides 
English, of Flemings, Normans, and Gascoigns; 
and coming to Wales, he encamped at Grosmont, 
where the Earl, with the Welsh army met him. 
But when the English would have endeavoured to 
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advance further into the country, the Welsh op- 
posed them, and a battle ensued, wherein the Eng- 
lish lost five hundred horse, besides a far greater 
number of their infantry. : 15 


The Welsh having gained a cousiderable victory 


in this action, the king was advised to withdraw 
his forces, for fear lest that the Welsh sliould again 
_ Set upon them, and so sustain a greater loss, which 
counsel the king willingly hearkened unto, and 
so he returned for England. The English being 
“withdrawn, the Earl likewise decamped, and march- 
ed to Caermarthen, which he besieged ; but after 
three months vain assault, the garrison most bravely 
defending the place, and the English fleet having 
thrown in new provisions, he thought it most ad- 
viseable to raise the siege. Shortly after, Rhys 
Gryc, son to Prince Rhys, died at Llandeilo Vawr, 
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and was honourably interred by his father at St. a.D.1234. 


David's. About the same time, Maelgon Vychan, 
Maelgon ap Rhys’s son, finished Trevilean castle, 
which was begun in his father’s time. ist GE 

King Henry was not willing to hazard any more 
campaigns in Wales, and therefore he appointed 
John of Monmouth, a great soldier, and general of 
the English forces, warden of the marches of 
Wales ; who thinking to get to himself an eternal 
name in conquering the Welsh, raised all the pow- 
er he could; and imagining that the Welsh could 
not be privy to his purpose, he apprehended be could 
fall upon the Earl Marshal unexpected. Butin this 
he was to his sorrow most widely mistaken; for 

the Earl: having received private intimation of his 
design, hid himself in a certain wood, by which the 
English were to mareh; and when they were come 


sofar, the Welsh of asudden-gavea great shout,and “ 


leaping out of the place they had absconded them- 
selves in, they fell upon the English being unprovi- 
ded; and puting their whole army to flight, they 
slew an infinite number both of the English and 
theirauxiliaries. John of Monmouth himself made 
his escape by flight; but the Earl Marshal en tering 
his country, destroyed it with fire and sword, And 
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what! added to the miser y of the English, Prince 
Llewelyn in the week after Epiphany, joining the 
Earl Marshal, made an incursion into the king’s ter- 
ritories, destroyi ing all before them, from the con- 
fines of Wales to Shrewsbury; a great part of which 
they laid inashes. King Henry was all this while 
with the bishop of Winchester at Glocester, and for 
want of sufficient power or courage to confront the 
enemy, durst not take the field; of which being at 
length perfectly ashamed, he removed to Winches- 
ter, leaving the marches naked to the mercy of the 
enemy. And now, there being no apprehension of 
fear from the English, the Earl of Pembroke, by 
the counsel of Geoffrey de Marisco, transported his 
army into Ireland, thinking to obtain a conquest 
in that kingdom; but in the first encounter with 
the Irish, he was unfortunately slain through the 
treachery of his ovn men: and so his estate and 
title descended to his brother Gilbert. | 
But King Henry finding it impracticable to force 
the Welsh to a Submission, and being in a great 
measure weary of continual wars and incessant hos- 
tilities, thought it his best prudence to make some 
honourable agreement with the Prince of Wales; 
and therefore he deputed Edmund, archbishop of 


Canterbury, the bishops of Rochester, Coventry, 
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Litchfield, and Chester, to treat with Prince Lle- 
welyn about a peace. When the king came to meet 
with them on their return from this negociation, 
being at Woodstock, he was certified of ‘the death 
of the Earl of Pembroke, which he took so much 
to heart, that he presently melted into tears, being 
afflicted for the death of so great a person, whom 
he openly declared had not left his second in all 
his kingdom, Going from thence to Glocester, 

he met with the archbishop and bishops, who deli- 
vered to him the * form of the treaty of peace with 
Prince Llewelyn, which he would not conclude, 

unless upon this condition:—That all the English — 
nobility who were confederated with him, and by 
evil counsel were exiled, should be! recalled, and 
restored: to the king’s favour. The archbishop fur- 
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ther acquainted his Majesty with what difficulty he 
had brought the matter to this conclusion, being’ 
sometimes forced to add threatenings on the king’s 
behalf; with his clergy; to which menaces the 
prince is said to have answered,—That ‘he bore 
more regard to the king’s charity and piety, than 
he did fear his arms, or dread his clergy. But the 
king, who. was very desirous of a peace; readily 
consented to what the prince required; and there- 
fore he issued out his letters, recalling all the nobles 
_ who were outlawed, or otherwise exiled, requiring 
them to appear at Glocester, upon Sunday next 
before Ascension-day, where they should. receive 
their pardons, and be restored to their estates, which 
the king had taken into his own hands. ) 
The peace being thus concluded betwixt the Eng- 
lish and Welsh, Prince Llewelyn set his son Gry- 
fiith at liberty, whom for his disobedient and restless 
humour, he had detained in close prison for the 
space of six years. About the same time, Cad- 
wallon ap Maelgon, of Melienydd, departed. this 
life, who was quickly followed by Owen, Gryftith 
ap Rhys’s son, a person of great worth, and exceed- 
ingly beloved, and was buried at Ystratflur, by his 
brother Rhys. And the year following, died Owen A.D.t235. 
ap Meredith ap Rotpert of Cydewen; and not long 1236. 
after him, Madoc the son of Gryffith Maylor, lord 
of Bromfield, Chirk, end Yale, who was buried at | 
the abbey of Llanegwest, of Vale Crucis, which 
he had. built; leaving issue behind him one son, 
called Gryffith, who succeeded into the possession 
of all these lordships. A little after, Gilbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, got by treachery, Marchen castle, 
which belonged to Morgan ap. Howel, and fortified 
the same very strongly, for fear of Prince Llewelyn. 
The next spring, Joan, King John’s daughter, and 1237. 
Princess of Wales, departed this life, and was bu- 
ried, according to her own desire, upon the sea- 
shore, at a place called Llanvaes, in the isle of 
Anglesey, where the prince, in memory of her, 
afterwards founded a religious house, for the order. 
of mendicant friars. About the same time also died 
BAe U 
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John Scot, Earl of Chester, without any issue, upon 
which account, the king seized that earldom into 
his own hands. Hugh Lupus was the first that en- 
joyed this honour, who coming over to England 
with the Conqueror, was by him created Earl of 
Chester, and sword-bearer of England ; Habendum 
& tenendum dictum comitatum Cestrie, sibi & he- 
redibus suis, ita libere ad gladium, sieut ipse rex 
totam tenebat Angliam ad coronam :—To have and 


_ to hold the said county of Chester, to him and his 


heirs by right of the sword, so freely and seeurely 


_as the king held the realm of England in right of 


the crown. After five descents, Randulph Bohun 
came to be Earl of Chester, who was uncle to this 
John, the last Earl. This Randulph had several 


- encounters with Prince Llewelyn, and was in con- 


tinual agitation against him ; but once more parti- 
cularly, meeting with the prince, and being sensible 
of his inability to withstand him, he was obliged to 
retire for refuge to the castle of Ruthlan, which 
the prince presently besieged. . Randulph perceiv- 
ing himself to be in danger, sent to Roger Lacy, 
constable of Chester, requesting him to raise what 


strength he could possible, and come to succour 
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him in this extremity. Wherefore Lacy having 
received this express, called to him presently all his 
friends, desirmg them to make all the endeavours 
imaginable to: rescue the earl from that imminent 
danger which so severely threatened him: at whose 
request, Ralph Dutton, his son-in-law, a valorous 
youth, assembled together all the players and mu- 
sicians, and such as then, being fair-time, had 
met to make merry; and presenting them to the 
constable, he forthwith marched to Ruthlan, raised 
the siege, and delivered the Earl from all his fear. 
In recompence of this service, the Earl granted the. 
constable several freedoms and privileges; and to 
Dutton, the ruling and ordering all players and mu- 
sicians within the said country, to be enjoyed by 
his heirs for ever. 3 | 
In the year 1238, Prince Llewelyn being indispo- 
sed in body, called unto him all the lords and barons 
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of Wales, to Ystratflur, where each of them swore to: 
remain true and faithful subjects, and did homage 
to David, Llewelyn’s son, whom he had named to 
succeed him. Matthew Paris writes, That Prince. 
Llewelyn, being impotent by reason of’ a palsy, and 
sore disquieted by his son Gry ttith, sent ambassadors 
to the King of England, ‘signifying to him, that 
forasmuch as he could not expect to:live long, «by 
reason of his age, he was desirous to: lead the rée- 
mainder of his days in peace and tranquility: and 
therefore now purposed to submit himself to the 
government and protection of the king, and would 
hold his lands of him; promising withal, that 
whenever the king should stand in need of his help, 
he would serve him both with men and money,, ‘to 
the utmost of his power. The bishops of Hereford 
and Chester were sent mediators in this behalf, 
though some of the nobility of Wales openly and 
peremptorily withstood it, and upon. no condition 
whatsoever would accept of such a peace. But 
David being declared successor to the principality, 
began to plague his brother Gryffith, who, though 
elder, was yet base-born; and took from him Arust- 
ly, Ceri, Cyveilioc, Mowddwy, Mochnant, and 
Caereneon ; and let him only enjoy the Cantrev of 
Llyn. But a little afterwards he dispossessed him 
of all, and contrary to his oath to the bishop of 
Bangor, in whose protection Gryffith then remained, — 
took him prisoner; having, upon promise of no vi- 
olence, obtained leave to speak with him, and sent 
him to Cricieth castle. But whilst thesé two bro- A.D.1246. 
thers continued to entertain an irreconcileable odi- 
um one to another, their father, Prince Llewelyn ap 
Iorwerth, ‘to the great grief and dissatisfaction of © 
all the Welsh, departed this life, and was very ho- 
nourably interred in the abbey of Conway, after he ~ 
had reigned six and fifty years. He was a prince 
of great courage and audacity, and had no less 
prudence in contriving, than boldness in executing 
any martial adventure ; he was a great support to 
the Welsh, and no less a plague to the English; he 
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made very considerable conquests upon the borders, 
and extended the frontiers of Wales, much’beyond 
their former limits. He had issue by his only wite 
Joan, daughter to King John of England, one son 
called David, who afterwards succeeded in the prin- 
cipality of Wales; and a daughter named Gwladys, 
who was married to Sir Ralph Mortimer. He had 
also a base son, named Gryftith, whom his brother 
David kept a:close prisoner to his dying day. 


DAVID AP’ LLEWELYN, © 


PRINCE Llewelyn ap Iorwerth being deceased, 
his only legitimate son David, whom all the barons 
of Wales had, as is said, in his father’s life-time 
sworn to obey, legally succeeded in the govern- 
ment; wherein being actually confirmed, he went 
to the King of England to Glocester, and there 
did him homage * for his. principality. Then all 
the barons, both English and Welsh, who held any 
lands in Wales, in like manner did homage and fe- 


alty for the same. But the English could nat long 


refrain from. their wonted hostilities towards the 
Welsh; and thereupon, Gilbert Marshal, taking 
advantage of this revolution, before matters were 
thoroughly settled, brought an army before the 
castle of Aberteifi, which being delivered up to 
him, he fortified with a strong garrison. Prince 
David was as yet too weak to appear in the field ; 
and indeed, the more, by reason that several of his 


nobility and others, could not affectionately love 


him, for that unnatural spleen he shewed to. his 


brother Grytith, whom, for no visible reason, he 


detained in close custody. But above the rest, 
Richard, bishop of Bangor, stormed at the Prince, 
and finding that he violated his promise, in setting 


his brother at liberty, whom under pretence of an 


amicable consultation, he had fraudulently seized 
upon in the bishop's presence, without more ado 
excommunicated him; and then retiring to Eng- 
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land, made a very querimonious relation of the 
whole matter to the king, desiring to release Gry- 


ffith out of prison, before the rumour of so heinous 


a fact should reach the court of Rome, ‘and so re- 
flect upon his Majesty’s reputation. King Henry 


thereupon sent to his nephew Prince David, blame- 


ing him highly for such a treacherous action, and 


dealing so’ severely with his brother ; and then ear- 


nestly requested him to deliver Gryffith out of ¢us- 
tody, both to save himself from perpetual defama- 
tion, and to deserve an absolution from the severe 
sentence pronounced against him. But David ab- 


solutely refused to comply to the king’s desire, » 


assuring him, that Wales could never enjoy a peace- 


able time, as long’as his brother Grytfith had his | 


liberty. | | | 
Gryfhth being acquainted with his brother’s re- 
solution, and thinking that thereby he had una- 
' voidably displeased the King of England, rivately 
sent to King Henry, assuring him, that if by force 
he would deliver him out of prison, he would not 
only hold his lands for ever from him, but also pa 
him the yearly acknowledgement of three hundred 
marks ; offering both to give his corporal oath, and 
deliver up sufficient pledges for the performance of 
it; and: withal to assist the king with all his power 
in bringing the rest of the Welsh to his subjection. 
Moreover, Gryflith ap Madoc, lord of Bromfield, 
positively assured the king, that in case he would 


lead an army into Wales, to revenge the falsity 


and injurious practices of David, he would give 
him all possible aid and assistance. Indeed, King 
Henry, besides this solemn invitation, had no weak 
pretence to come to Wales ; for Richard, bishop of 
Bangor, a-tiery man, had prosecuted the matter’so 
warmly at Rome, that he obtained of the Pope also 
to excommunicate David, which excommunication 


being denounced against him, his lands were pre- 


tendedly forteited. But the king being chiefly 
allured with the. promises of the Welsh; in the be- 
half of Gryffith, levied a very formidable army to 
lead to Wales; strictly commanding by proclama- 
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tion, all the English, who owed him any martial 
service, to repair armed to Glocester, by the be- 
ginning of Autumn. This rendezvous being accord- 
ingly performed, the king came thither in person, 
at the time appointed, and having regulated his 
troops, and put all matters in convenient order, 
he marched to Shrewsbury, where he remained 
fifteen days to refresh his army. During his stay 
there, several of the nobility became suitors unto 
him on behalf of Gryffith, whose condition they 
desired he would commiserate ; among whom were; 
Ralph, lord Mortimer, of Wigmore; Walter Clif- 
ford; Roger de Monte Alto, steward of Chester; 
Maelgon ap Maelgon; Meredith ap Rotpert, lord 
of Cydewen; Grytfith ap. Madoc, of Bromfield ; 
Howel and Meredith, the sons of Conan ap Owen 
Gwynedd; and Gryfith ap Gwenwynwyn, lord 
of Powis. These noblemen prevailed so far with 
King Henry, that a league was concluded between 
him and Senena, the wife of Gryffith. For the per- 
formance of these articles, the aforesaid noblemen 
offered to be securities, and bound themselves by 
their several writings. But as if all things had con- 
spired together against Prince David, several per- 
sons that had been at continual variance and en- 
mity among themselves to this time, were now, by 
reason that they equally favoured Gryffith’s cause, 
made friends among one another: Morgan ap 
Howel, lord of Ceri, made his reconciliation to 
Sir Ralph Mortimer, and his submission to King 
Henry, ina very solemn manner; in the same form 
several others of the nobility submitted to the king; 
as, Owen ap Howel, Maelgon ap Maelgon,  Mere- 
dith ap Meredith, Howel ap Cadwallon, and Cad- 
wallon ap Howel., David finding himself thus re- 
Jinquished by the greatest part of his nobility, and 
particularly by Grytith ap.Madoc, lord of Brom- 
field, whom he chiefly’ feared, by reason) of’ his 
great. wisdom and power, and that he was much 
esteemed by the King of England, could not easily 
conclude how to. carry himself in this perplexity of 
affairs. But in fine, considering with himself what 
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a puissant army King Henry brought against him, 
and how himself was considerably weakened by 
the defection of his subjects, he thought it most 
adviseable to truckle to the king; and therefore 
with all speed sent him his submission. | 

Prince David having given a plenary submission 
to the king, desired, that being his nephew, and the 
lawful heir and successor of his father Prince Lle- 


welyn, he should enjoy the principality of Wales, 


rather than Gryffith, who was illegitimate, and in 
no wise related to the king; assuring him further, 
that the war would never be at an end, if he was 
set at liberty. King Henry knowing well the truth 
of all this, and withal being assured that Gryffith 
was not only valiant himself, but had likewise very 

owerful abettors and promoters of his cause, was 
very inclinable to assent to David’s request, and to 
prevent any farther troubles, willingly granted it. 
Therefore David in a while after sent his brother 
Gryffith to the king, together with the pledges pro- 
mised for the performance of the articles lately 
agreed upon; who were all sent to the tower of 
London to be kept in safe custody; Gryffith being 
allowed a noble a-day to provide himself with ne- 
cessaries. Shortly after, David came himself to 
London, and after he had done his homage, and 
sworn fealty to the King of England, returned to 
Wales, being honourably and peaceably dismissed. 
But as soon as Gryffith found out Kmg Henry’s 
mind, and that it was the least part of his design 
to set him at liberty, having flatly denied the bi- 
shop of Bangor his request therein; he began to 
set his brains a-working, and to devize means. 
‘whereby he might make his escape out of the tower. 
Whereupon, having one night deceived his keepers, 
he let himself down from the top of the building, 
by a line which he had composed out of the sheets 
and hangings of the room; which being too weak 
to bear his weight, being a heavy corpulent person, 
let him down headlong to the ground; by the great- 
ness of which fall he was crushed to pieces, and so 
presently expired, King Henry being informed of 
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this unhappy accident, severely punished the officers 
for their mexcusable carelessness; and ordered that 
his son, who was kept. prisoner with, him in the 
tower, should be more narrowly. observed, 

After this, King Henry fortified the castle. of 
Dyserth, in Flintshire; and for their. past service, 
or rather to oblige them to the like after, granted to 
Grythth ap Gwenwynwyn, all his estate in Powis, 
and to the sons of Conan ap.Owen Gwynedd, their 
lands in Merionyth. And the next year Maelgon 
Vychan fortified the castle of Garthgrugyn, John 
de Mynoc, the castle of Buellt, and Roger Morti- 
mer, thatof Melienyth. But all these preparations 
were to no purpose; for the following year early, 
King Henry came with an army into Wales, and 
began very unreasonably to molest the Welsh, and 
without any just pretence forcibly to seize upon 
their lands and estates. Indeed, after the death of 
Grythth, he had a mind no longer to keep his pro- 
mise to David, and therefore entitled his eldest son 
Edward to the principality of Wales, whom he 
thought to oblige the Welsh to obey. But Prince 
David understanding his design, levied all his power 
for the defence‘of his just right; yet finding him- 
self unable to withstand the army of the English, 
purposed to effect that by policy which he could 
not attain by force. Hesent therefore to the Pope, 
complaining how that King Henry of England 
compelled him unjustly to hold his lands of him, 
and that upon no legal pretence he seized the es- 
tates of the Welsh at his pleasure; _ telling him more- 
over, that Prince Llewelyn, his father, had left him 
and the principality of Wales to the protection -of 
the see of Rome, to which he was willing to pay 
the yearly sum of five hundred marks, obliging him- 
self and his successors by oath for the due perfor- 
mance of this payment, the Pope (you may be sure) 
gladly accepted of the offer, and thereapon gave 
commission to the two abbots of Aberconwey and 
Cymer, to absolve David from his oath of allegiance 


tothe king of England, and having enquired into the 


whole state of the quarrel, to transmit an account 
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of ittohim. The abbots, according to their com- 
mission, directed a very positive mandate to the 
King of England. King Henry admiring the strange 
presumption and confidence of these abbots, or more 
the unsatiable avarice and greediness of the Pope, 
sent also to Rome; and with a greater sum of mo- 
ney, easily adjusted all matters: his Holiness being 
very desirous to make the best advantage of both 
parties. A Fit oats 
But Prince David finding that the Pope minded 
his own gain, more than to justfy his complaints 
against the King of England, thought it to no pur- 
pose to rely upon his faith but judged it more ad- 


_ viseable to vindicate himself by force of arms. Hay- 
~tng.therefore gathered his forces together, (being 


now reconciled to, and followed by all the nobility 
of Walessexcepting Gryflith apGwenwynwyn, and 
Morgan ap Mowel,. who also shortly after submit- 
ted to him) he dreyy pp his army to the marches, 
intending to be revengedupon the Earls of Clare 
andHereford, John de Monmouth, Roger de Monte 


~-. Alto, and others, who injured and oppressed his peo- 


~. ple; with whom he fought divers times, and with 


various success. But in the Lent-time uext year, 
the Marchers and the Welsh met near Montgomery 
between whom was fought a very severe battle ; 
the governor of that castle being general of the Eng- 
lish, and having cunningly placed an ambuscade of 
men, pretended, after some short engagement, to 
flee, whom the Welsh daringly pursued, not think- 
ing of any treachery. But as‘soon as they were 
past the ambushment, up rises anunexpected party 
of men, who falling upon the backs of the Welsh, 
put them toa very great disorder, and killed about 
three hundred men, not without a considerable loss 
on their own side, among whom was slain a valiant 
knight called Hubert kitz-Matthew.. But King 
Henry being weary of these perpetual skirmishes 
and daily clashings between the English and Welsh, 
thought to put an end tothe whole with one stroke ; 
and therefore raised a very great army of English 
a | 
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and Gascoigns, and entered into North Wales, pur- 
posing to waste and destroy the country. But be- 
fore he could advance very far, Prince David inter- 
cepted him in a narrow pass, and so violently set 
upon him, that a great number of his nobility and 
bravest soldiers, and ina manner all the Gascoigns 


were slain. The king finding he could effect noth- — 


ing against the Welsh, invited over the Irish, who 
landing in Anglesey, began to pillage and waste 

the country; but the inhabitants gathering them- 

selves together in a body, quickly forced them to 

their ships: after which, King Henry having vic- 

tualled and manned all his castles, returned dissa- 

tisfied to England. F 

But concerning this expedition to Wales, and the 
continuance of the English army therein, a certain 
Mat,Paris, PETSON in the camp, wrote to this effect to his 
"friends in England :—-‘ The king with the army is 
encamped at Gannock, and is busy in fortifying that 

place, (sufficiently strong already) about which we 

lay in our tents, in watching, fasting, praying, 

and freezing. We watch for fear of the Welsh, 

who were used to come suddenly upon us in the 

* night-time: we fast for want of provision, the half- 
penny loaf being now risen and advanced to five- 
pence: we pray that we may speedily return safe 

and scot-free home: and we freeze for want of win- 
ter-garments, having but a thin linen shirt to keep 

us from the wind. There is a small arm of the sea 

under the castle where we lay, which the tide 
reached, by the conveniency.of which, many ships 

bring us provision and victuals from Ireland and 
Chester: this arm lies betwixt us and Snowden, 


where the Welsh are encamped, and is in breadth, — 


when the tide is in, about a bow-shot.. Now it 
happened, that upon the Monday before Michael- 
mas-day, an Irish vessel came up to the mouth of 
the haven, with provision to be sold to our.camp, 
which being negligently looked to by the mariners, 
was upon the low ebb stranded on the other side of 
the castle, near the Welsh. The enemy perceiving 
this, descended from the mountains, and laid siege 
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to the ship, which was fast upon: the dry sands; 
whereupon we detached in boats three hundred 
Welsh of the borders of Cheshire and Shropshire, 
with some archers and armed men, to rescue the 
ship; but the Welsh, upon the approach of our 
men, withdrew themselves to their usual retire- 
ments in the rocks and woods, and were pursued 
for about two miles by our men on foot, who slew 
a great number of them. But in their return back, 
our soldiers being too covetous and greedy of plun- 
‘der, among other sacrilegious and profane actions, 
spoiled the abbey of Aberconway, and) burnt all 
the books and other choice utensils belonging to it. 
The Welsh being distracted at these irreligious 
‘practices, got together in great number, and in a 
desperate manner setting upon the English, killed 
a great number of them, and following the rest to 
the water-side, forced as many as could not make 
their escape into: the boats, to commit themselves 
to the mercy of the waves. Those they took pri- 
soners they thought to reserve forexchange; but 
hearing how we put some of their captive nobility 
to death, they altered their minds, and ina revenge- 
ful manner scattered their dilacerated carcasses 
along the surface of the water! In this conflict, we 
lost a considerable number of our men, and chiefly 
those under the conmand of Richard Earl of Corn- 
wal; as Sir Alan Buscell, Sir Adam de Maio, Sir 
Geoffry Estuemy, and one Raimond ‘a Gascoign, 
with about an hundred common soldiers. In the 
mean time, Sir Walter Bisset stoutly defended the 
ship till midnight, when the tide returned ; where- 
upon the Welsh, who assailed us on all sides were 


forced to withdraw, being much concerned that we © 


had so happily escaped their hands. The cargo of 
this ship, was three hundred hogsheads of wine, 
with plenty of other provision for the army, which 


at that time it stood in very great need of. But_ 


the next morning when the sea was returned, the 

Welsh came merrily down again to the ship, think- 

ing to surprise our men, but as luck would have 

it, they had at full sea the night before relinquished 
a xX 2 ! 
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the ship, and returned safe to the camp. ‘The ene- 
my missing our men, set upon the cargo of the ship, 
carried away all the wine and other provisions ; and 
then; when’ the sea began'to flow, they set fire to 
the vessel, and returned to the rest of the army. 
And thus we lay encamped in great misery and dis- 
tress for want of necessaries, exposed to great and 
frequent dangers, ‘and in great fear of the private 
assaults and sudden ‘incursions ‘of our enemies. 
Oftentimes we set: upon and assailed the Welsh, 
and in one conflict we carried away a hundred head 
of cattle, which very triumphantly we:conveyed to 
our camp. For the scarcity. of provision was then 
so great, that there remained but one hogshead of 
wine inthe whole army ; a: bushel of corn being 
sold for twenty shillings, a fed ox for three or four 
marks, and a hen for eight-pence; so that there 
happened a very lamentable mortality, both of man 
and horse, for want of necessary sustenance of life.’ 

The English army having undergone such mise- 
ries as are here described, and King Henry, as is said 
perceiving it was in vain for him to continue any 
longer in Wales, where he was sure to gain no great 
credit, he retured with‘his army into England, be- 
ing not very desirous to make another expedition 
into Wales. Then all the nobility and barons of 


Wales, and those that had favoured and maintained 


A.D.1246. 


Gryffith’s cause, were made friends and reconciled 


to Prince David, to whom they vowed true and 


perpetual allegiance. But the Prince did not long 
survive this amity and agreement between him and 
his subjects: for falling sick towards the begining of 
this year, he died in March, at his palace in Aber, 
and was buried at Conway, leaving no issue to suc- 
ceed. The only thing unpardonable in this prince, 
was his over jealousy and and severity against his 
brother Gryffith, a person so well beloved of the 
Welsh, that upon his account their effection was 
much cooled, and in some entirely alienated from 
their prince. Indeed thus much may be said for 
David, that Gryffith was a valourous and an aspir- 
ing manand if set at liberty, would bid fair to eject 
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him out of his principality ; which King Henry of 
_ England too (who thought he might bring over Da~ 
vid, a milder man, to what terms he pleased,) was 
sensible of, when he would by no persuasion dismiss 
him from custody in the tower of London. But 
this accasioned all the disturbance that happened in 
his time, the Welsh themselves, for the love they 
bore to Gryffith, inviting the king of England 
to come to invade ‘their country, and to correct 
the unnatural enmity their Prince expressed to his 


brother. But when all differences were over, the 
king of England returned with his army shamefully - 


back, and the Prince and his nobility reconciled ; 
the Welsh might have expected a very happy time 
of it, had not death taken the Prince so unnaturally 
away, before he had well known what a peaceful 
relgn was. | | NG 


Pane SERRE FT RE ome tines mere ses 


. LLEWELYN AP GRYFFITH. 


PRINCE David being dead, the principality of 
North Wales legally descended to Sir Ralph Mor- 
timer, in right of his wife Gwladys, daughter to 
Llewelyn ap lorwerth. But the Welsh nobility be- 
ing assembled together for the electing and nomi- 
nating a successor, thought it by no means advise- 
able to admit a stranger to the crown, though his 
title was ever so lawful ; and especially an English- 
man, by whose obligations to the crown of England, 
they must of necessity expect to become subjects, 
or rather slaves to the English government. Where- 
fore they unanimously agreed to set up Llewelyn 
and Owen Goch, the sons of Gryftth, a base son 
of Llewelyn ap lorwerth, and brother to Prince 
David; who being sent for, and appearing before 
the assembly, all the nobles and barons then present, 
did them homage, and received them for their sove- 
reigns. But as soon as the King of England un- 
derstood of the death of the Prince of Wales, he 


thought the country being in an unsettled and. 
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wavering condition, he might effect great matters 
there; and therefore he sent one Nicholas de Miles 
to South Wales, with the title of Justice of that 
country, with whom he joined in commission, Me- 
redith ap Rhys Gryc, and Meredith ap Owen ap 
Gryfith; to eject and disinherit Maeleon Vychan 
of all his lands and estate in South Wales. The 
like injurious. practices. were committed against 
Howel ap Meredith, who was forcibly robbed of all 
his estate in Glamorgan, bythe Earl of Clare. ‘These 
unreasonable extortions being insupportable; Mael- 
gon and Howel made known their grievances to 
the Princes of North Wales, desiring their succour 
and assistance for the recovery of their lawful in- 
heritance from the encroachments of the English. 
But the King of England understanding their de- - 
sign, led his army into Wales; upon whose arrival, 
the Welsh withdrew themselves to Snowden hills, 
where they so tired the English army, that the king 
finding he could do no good, after some stay there 
rettirned back to England. | Within a while after, 
Ralph Mortimer, the husband of Gwladys Ddu, 
died; leaving his whole estate, and with it alawful 
title to the principality of North Wales, to his‘son 
Sir Roger Mortimer. | . : | 
The next year, nothing memorable passed be- 
Mat.Paris, tween the English and the Welsh, only the dismal 
page 739. effects of the last year’s expedition were not worn 
off; the ground being uncapable of cultivation, and 

the cattle being in great measure destroyed by the 
English, occasioned great poverty and want in the 
country. But the greatest calamity befel the bi- 

shops; St. Asaph and Bangor being destroyed and 

burnt by the English, the bishops thereof were re- 

duced to that utmost extremity, as to get their sub- 
sistence by other men’s charity; the bishop also of 

St. David’s died, and he of Llandaff had the mis- 
fortune to fall blind. In the bishoprick of St. 
David’s succeeded Thomas. surnamed Wallensis, 

by reason that he was born in Wales; who thinking 
himself obliged to benefit his own country what 

lay in his power, desired to be advanced from the 
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archdeaconry of Lincoln to that see: which the 
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king easily granted, and confirmed him in it... The a.p, 124s. 


next summer proved somewhat more favourable to 
the Welsh; Rhys Vychan, son to Rhys Mechyl, 
won from the English, the castle of Carrec Cynen, 
which his unkind mother, out of malice, or some 
ill opinion entertained of him, had some time be- 
fore privately delivered up to them. And about 
the same time, the body of Gryffith ap Llewelyn, 


base son to Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, was recovered 


from the King of England, by the earnest solicita- 
tions of the abbots of Conway and Ystratflur; who 
conveying it to Conway, bestowed upon it a very 
pompous and honourable interment. 


After this, the affairs of the Welsh proceeded .a5s, 


peaceably for a long while, and the country had 
sufficient opportunity to recover its former plenty; 
but at last, to make good the proverb, that Plenty 
begets War; they began, for want of a foreign 
enemy, .to quarrel and fall cut among themselves. 
Owen was too high and ambitious to be satisfied 
with half the principality, and therefore must needs 
have a fling at the whole; wherein fortune so far 
deceived him, that he lost his own stake, as will af- 
terwards appear. But the better to encompass his 
design, by sly insinuations he persuaded David, his 
younger brother, to second his cause; and they with 
joint interest levied their power, with intention to 
dethrone their elder brother Llewelyn. But that 


was no easy matter, for Llewelyn was prepared to | 


receive them, and with a puissant army met them 
_ In the field, and so was resolved to venture all upon 
the fortune of a battle. It was strange and griev- 


ous to behold this unnatural civil war; and the - 


more grievous now, by reason that it so manifestly 
_ weakened the strength of the Welsh to withstand 
the incursions of the English, who were extremely 
pleased with so fairan opportunity to fall upon them. 
But they were too far engaged, to consider of future 
inconyeniencies; anda trial of war they must have, 
though the English were ready to fall upon both 
armies. The battle being joined, the day proved 
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bloody on both sides, and which was like to conquer 
was not presently discovered; till at length Owen 
began to give ground, and in fine was overthrown, 
himself and his brother David being taken prisoners. 
Llewelyn, though he had suthcient reason, would 
not put his brothers to death; but committing 
them into close prison, seized all their estates into 
his own hands, and so enjoyed the whole principa- 
lity of Wales. 

The English seeing the Welsh at thts rate oppress 
and destroy one another, thought they had full li- 
berty to deal with them as they pleased; and there- 
upon began to exercise all manner of wrong and 
injustice against them ; insomuch that the next 
year, all the lords of Wales came in a body to Prince 
Llewelyn, and declared their grievances, how un- 
mercifully Prince Edward (whom, his father had 


sent to Wales) and others of the nobility of Eng-. © 


Jand. dealt with them, how without any colour of 


justice they seized upon their estates, without any 


‘room for appeal; whereas, if themselves offended . 


in the least, they were punished to the utmost ex- 
tremity. In fine, they solemnly declared, that they 
preferredto die honourably inthe field, ratherthan to 
be so unmercifully enslaved to the will and pleasure 
of strangers. Prince Llewelyn was not a stranger to 
all this; and now having happily discovered the 
bent and inclination of his subjects, was resolved 
to prosecute, if possible, the expulsion of the Eng- 
lish, and to. be revenged upon them for their most 
cruel, and almost inhuman practices towards the 
Welsh. Having therefore drawn all his power to- 
gether, being accompanied by Meredith ap Rhys 
Gryc, in the space of one week he recovered out — 
of the hands of the English all the inland country | 
of North Wales, and then all Meirionyth, with such 
lands as Prince Edward had usurped in Cardigan, 
which he bestowed upon Meredith, the son of Owen 
ap Grytfith. Having also forced Rhys Vychan out 
of Buellt, he conferred it upon Meredith ap Rhys; 
and in like manner bestowed all the lands which he 
recovered, between his nobles; reserving nothing 
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to his own use, besides Gwerthryneon, the estate 

of Sir Roger Mortimer. The next summer, he en- 4-9.1257. 
tered into Powis, and made war against Gryffith 

ap Gwenwynwyn, who always had taken part with, 

and owned subjection to the King of England, 

which he totally overcame, excepting the castle of 

Poole, some small part of Caerneon, and the coun- 

try lying upon the banks of the Severn. — 

But Rhys Vychan was not satisfied with the loss 
of Buellt, and therefore was resolved to try to. re- 
cover it; to which end, he went to the King of 
England, of whom he obtained a very strong army, 
commanded by one Stephen Bacon, which being 
sent by sea, landed at Caermarthen, in the Whit- 

sun-week. From thence the English marched to 
_ Dynevawr, and laid siege to the castle, which va- 
liantly held out, until Llewelyn’s army came to its 
relief. Upon the arrival of the Welsh, the English | 
decamped from before the castle, and put them- 
selves in posture of battle, which the Welsh per- 
ceiving, they made all haste to answer and oppose 
them. Whereupon there ensued a very’ termble 
engagement, which lasted a very long while; this 
being for number of men, the greatest battle that 
had been fought between the English and the Welsh. 
But the vietory favoured the Welsh, the English- 
men being at length forced to fly, having lost above 
two thousand men, besides several. barons and 
knights, who were taken prisoners. After this, the 
Princes’s army passed to Dyved, where having 
burnt all the country, and destroyed the castles of 
Abercorran, Llanstephan, Maenclochoc, and Ar- 
berth, with all the towns thereunto belonging, re- 
turned to North Wales with much spoil. But as 
soon as he was arrived, great complaints were ex- 
hibited to Prince Llewelyn, against Jeffrey Langley, 
heutenant to Edward, earl of Chester, who without 
_ any regard to equity and conscience, most wrong-, 
fully oppressed the inhabitants of Wales under his 
jurisdiction. Whereupon the Prince, to punish the 
master for the servant’s fault, entered with some 
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part of his army into the Earl's estate, burnt and 
destroyed all his country on both sides the river 
Dee, to the gates of Chester. Edward had no power 
at present to oppose him, but being resolved to be 
revenged upon the Welsh, with the first opportu- 
nity, he desired aid of his uncle, thea chose kme 
of the Romans, who sent him a strong detachment, 
with which he proposed to give Prince Llewelyn 
battle. But finding him too strong, he thought it 
more adviseable to desist from hostility, the prince’s. 
army consisting of ten thousand experienced men, 
who were obliged by oath, rather all to die in the 
field, than suffer the English to gain any advantage 
over the Welsh. But Gryffith ap Madoc Maylor, 
lord of Dinas Bran, a person of notorious reputa- 
tion for injustice and oppression, basely forsook the 
Welsh, his countrymen, and with all his forces went 
over to the Earl of Chester. | 
The next year, Prince Llewelyn passed to South 
Wales, and seized into his hands the land of Ce- 
maes, and having reconciled the differences betwixt. 
Rhys Grye and Rhys Vychan, he won the castle 
of Trevdraeth, with the whole country of Rhos, 
excepting Haverford. Then he marched in an 
hostile manner toward Glamorgan, and razed to 
the ground the eastle of Llaneymwch, and then re- 
turning to North Wales, he met by the way with 
Edward, Earl of Chester, whom he forced preci- 
pitously to return back. But before he would put 
an end to this‘expedition, he must needs be reveng- 
ed upon that ungrateful fugitive, Gryffith ap Madoc 
Maylor, and thereupon passing through Bromfield, 
he miserably taid waste the whole country. Upon 
this: the kings of England and Scotland sent to 
Llewelyn, requirmg him to cease from hostility, 
and after that unmerciful manner to devour, and 
forcibly to take away other men’s estates. The 
_ prince was’ not over solicitous to hearken to their 
request, but finding the time of the year very sea- - 
sonable for action against the English, he divided 
his army into two battles, each of these consisting 
ef 1500 foot, and 500 horse, with which he pur- 
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posed to enlarge his- conquest. Edward, Earl of 
Chester, to prevent the blow which so desperately 
hung over his head, sent over for succours from 


Ireland, of whose coming, Prince Llewelyn being: 


certified, manned out a fleet to intercept them, 
which meeting with the Irish at sea, after a sharp 


dispute, forced them to return back with loss, King: 


Henry being acquainted with the miscarriage of: 
the Irish, resolved to come.in person against the 
Welsh, and having drawn together the whole 
strength of England, even from St. Michael’s mount 
in Cornwal, to the river Tweed, marched with his 
son Edward, in a great rage to North Wales, and 
without any opposition advanced as far as Tegan- 
wy. But the Prince had stopped his farther pro- 
gress, and prevented any long stay he could make 
in Wales, having beforehand caused all manner of 
provision and forage to be carried over the river, 
and then securing the strait and narrow passages 
whereby the English might get farther into the 
country; the army was in a short time so mortally 
fatigued, that the king, for want of necessary sub- 
sistence was forced to retire in haste to England, 
with considerable loss. | 

The prince after that, sending for all the forces in 


South Wales, came to the marches, where Gryffith, - 


lord of Bromfield, finding that the king of England 
was not able to defend his estate, yielded himself 
up, and then passing to Powis, he banished Gryffith 
ap Gwenwynwyn, and took all the lands in the 
country into his hands, Proceeding farther, he was 
encountered with by Gilbert de Clare, Karl of Glo- 
cester, who with a choice party of English, gave 
him battle. But Llewelyn’s army exceeding both 
in number and courage, easily vanquished and over- 
came the English, and so the victory being quickly 
obtained, the prince presently reduced to his power 
all the castles belonging to the Earl of Glocester, 
_ King Henry hearing ot the Earl’s overthrow, was 
much concerned. at the loss of so many brave sol- 
diers, in whose valour and experience he always put 
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a very great confidence, and therefore to revenge 
their deaths, he was again resolved to march against 
the Welsh. Having called his forces together, and 
received supply from Gascoign and Ireland, he 
came to Wales, but not daring to venture far into 
the country, for fear of being forced to make ano- 
ther shameful retreat, he only destroyed the corn 
near the borders, it being harvest time, and so re- 
turned to England. But lord James Audley, whose 
daughter was married to Gryftith, lord of Brom-— 
field, did more mischief and hurt to the Welsh, who 
having brought over a great number of horsemen 
from Germany, to serve against the Welsh, so ter- 
rified them with the unusual largeness of the hor-. 
ses, and the unaccustomed manner of fighting, 
that in the first encounter the Welsh were easily » 
overcome. But minding to revenge this disgrace, 
and withal being better acquainted with their me- 
thod of arms, the Welsh in a little time after made 
inroads into the lord Audley’s lands, where the - 
Germans presently set upon them, and pursued 
them to certain straits, which the Welsh discovered 
for a politic retreat. The Germans thinking they 
had entirely drove the Welsh away, returned care- 
lessly back, but being set upon of a sudden, with- 
out any thought of an enemy behind, they were all 
in a manner slain by the rallying Welsh, ‘This 
year, a very great scarcity of beef and horses hap- - 
pened in England, whereof several thousands year- 
ly were supplied out of Wales, by reason of which 
the marches were perfectly robbed of all their 
breed, and not so much as a beast to be seen in all 
the borders. | . ot 
The next spring, all the nobility of Wales con-_ 
vened together and took their mutual oaths to- 
defend their country to death, against the opress- 
ing invasions of the English, aud not to relinquish — 
and forsake one another, upon pain of perjury ; 
though notwithstanding, Meredith ap Rhys, of 
South Wales, violated this agreement, and put him- | 
self in the service of the King of England. King 


Henry was ready to fall upon the Welsh, to which 
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purpose he snmmoned a parliament, wherein he 


proposed to raise a subsidy towards the conquest. 


of Wales, being not able of himself to bear the 
expences of this war, by reason of several losses he 
had already received: the country of _Pembroke 
being lately destroyed and taken by the Welsh, 


where they found plenty of salt, which before they 


were in great necessity of. But William de Valen- 


tia, accusing the earls of Leicester and Glocester, 


as the authors of all this mischief, quite broke all 
their measures, so the king was forced to prorogue 
the parliament for a time, without any grant of a 
subsidy. But withina while after, it sat at Oxford, 
where ‘King Henry, and Edward his son, took a 
soleinn oath to observe the laws and statutes of the 
realm, and the same being tendered to Guy and 
William, the king’s brothers, and to Henry, son to 
the king of Almain, and to earl Warren; they re- 


fused to take it, and sodeparted. In this parlia- 


ment, the lords of Wales fairly proffered to be tried 
by the laws for any offence they had unjustly com- 
mitted against the king, which was mainly opposed 
by Edward, who caused one Patrick de Canton (to 
whom the lordship of Cydwely was given, in case 
he could win and keep the same) to be sent to Caer- 
miarthen, as lieutenant for the king, with whom Me- 
redith ap Rhys was joined in commission. Being 
arrived at Caermarthen, Patrick sent to the Prince, 
to desire him to appoint commissioners to treat with 
him concerning a peace, which he consented to, 
and without any suspicion of treachery, sent Mere- 
dith ap Owen, and Rhys ap Rhys to Emlyn, if pos- 
sible, to conclude the same. But Patrick meaning 
no such thing, laid an ambuscade for the Welsh, 
who coming honestly forward, were by the way 
villainously set upon by the English, and a great 
many slain; but those that happily escaped, calling 
up the country, presently gave chase to Patrick and 
his accomplices, who bemg at length overtaken, 
were almost all put to the sword, But Prince Lle- 
welyn was now altogether bent upon a peace, and 
did not only desire it, but was willing to purchase 
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it for a sum of money, to which purpose he offered 
to give the king 4000 marks, to his son 300, and 
200 to the queen, which the king utterly refused, 
replying,—That it was not a sufficient recompence 
for all the damages he had suffered by the Welsh. 
Matthew of Westminster reporteth, that about Mi- 
chaelmas this year, the bishop of Bangor was com- 
missioned by the prince and nobility of Wales to 
treat with the King of England abouta peace, and 
to offer him 16000 pounds for the same, upon these - 
conditions, that according to their ancient custom, 
the Welsh should have all causes tried and deter- 
mined at Chester, and that they should freely en- 
joy the laws and customs of their country; but 
what was the result of this treaty, my author does 

not mention. | 
a.pD.1960,.  Lhere being no hopes of a peace, Prince Llewe- 
, ~~" lyn early next year appeared in the field, and passed 
to South Wales, and first fell foul upon Sir Roger 
Mortimer, who contrary to his oath, maintained 
Oe the King of England’s quarrel. Having forcibly 
dispossessed him of all Buellt, and without. any 
opposition. taken the castle, where was found a 
plentiful magazine, he marched through all South 
1262. Wales, confirming his conquest, and afterwards re- 
turned to his palace at Aber, betwixt Bangor and 
1261, Conway. The year following, Owen ap Meredith, 
lord of Cydewen, died. But the next summer was 
| somewhat more noted for action, a party of Prince 
| Llewelyn’s men took by surprise the castle of Me- 
lienyth, belonging to Sir Roger Mortimer, and hav- 
ing put the rest of the garrison to the sword, they 
took Howel ap Meyric, the governor, with his wife 
and children, prisoners; and after that, the castle 
was demolished by the prince’s order. Sir Roger 
Mortimer hearing of this, with a great body of 
lords aud knights came to Melienyth, where Prince 
Llewelyn met him, but Sir Roger not daring to 
hazard a battle, planted himself within the ruins, 
and finding he could do no good, desired leave of 
the prince to retire peaceably. The prince, upon 
the account of relation and near consanguinity 


: 
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betwixt them, and withal, because he would not — 


be so mean spirited as to fall upon an enemy, who 
had no power to resist him, let him safely depart 
with his forces, and then passing on himself to 


. Brecknock at the request of the people of that 


country, who swore fidelity unto him; so passed 
on and returned to North Wales. And now being 
confederate with the barons against King Henry, 


he was resolved to practise something in the preju- | 
_ dice of the English, and so set upon the earldom 


of Chester, destroyed the castles of Teganwy and 
Diserth, belonging to Edward, who coming thither, 
was yet not able to prevent the mischief done to 
him by the Welsh. The next year, John Strange, 
junior, constable of Montgomery, with a great 
number of marchers, came a little before Easter, 
by night, through Ceri to Cydewen, intending to 


‘surprise the castle, which when the people of the 
country understood, they gathered together, and 


setting upon them, slew two hundred of his men, 
but Strange, with a few, got safely back. 


Within a while after, the marchers and the Welsh © 


met again near a place called Clun, where a hot 
engagement happened between them, in which the 
Welsh were defeated, and had a great number of 
their men slain. After this, nothing remarkable 
fell out for a considerable time, unless it were, that 
David being released out of prison, by Prince Lle- 


‘welyn, his brother most ungratefully forsook him, 
and with all his might, sided with his enemies the 


English; also Gryffith ap Gwenwynwyn, having 


taken the castle of Mold, demolished it to the 
ground. During this quiet and unactive interval 


in Wales, Meredith ap Owen, the main support and 
defender of South Wales, died, to the great disad- 
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vantage of the affairs in that country. And now 1268, 


indeed, the Welsh were like to be made sensible of 


the loss of so considerable a person; for King Henry 


was resolved once more to lead an army into Wales, 
and to see if he could have better success than he 


had hitherto against the Welsh. But when he was 


prepared to undertake this expedition, Ottobonus, 
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Pope Clement’s legate in England, interposed and 
_ mediated a peace, which was concluded upon at 


A.D.1272. 


the castle of Montgomery, wherein it was articled, 
that Prince Llewelyn should give the king thirty 
thousand marks, and the king was to grant the 
Prince ‘a charter, from thenceforth to receive ho- 
mage and fealty of all the nobility and barons of 
Wales, except one, so that they could hold their 
lands of no other but himself, and from thence for- 
ward he was to be lawfully stiled Prince of Wales. 
This charter being ratified and confirmed, as welk 
by the authority of the pope, as the king’s seal; 
Prince Llewelyn desisted from any further acts of 
hostility, and punctually observed all the articles 
of agreement betwixt him and king Henry, so that 
nothing more was outrageously transacted between 
the English and Welsh, during the remainder of 
this king’s reign. Within that space, died Grono 
ap Ednyved Vychan, one of the chief lords of the 
Prince’s council, and shortly after him Gryffith, 
lord of Bromfield, who lies buried at Vale Crucis. 

But the death of King Henry, put an end to the 
observations of the peace betwixt the Evglish and 
Welsh, who dying on the sixteenth day of No- 
vember this year, left this kingdom to his son Ed- 
ward. Prince Edward was then in the Holy Land, 
and very active against those enemies of christiani- 
ty, the Turks, where he had already continued 
above a year; but understanding of his father’s 
death, and that in h's absence he was proclaimed 
King of England, he made all haste to return to 
receive the solemnity of coronation. But what by 
the tediousness of the journey, and being honour- 
ably detained at princes’ courts in his way, it was 
two years before he could getinto England, then 
upen the fifteenth of August, and in the year 1974, 
he was crowned at Westminster. Prince Llewelyn 
was summoned to attend at his coronation, but he 
positively refused to appear, unless upon sure terms 
of safe conduct, for having offended several of the 
Englishnobility, he could notin safety pass through 
their country without the danger of exposing his 
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person to the ‘inveterate malice and acceptable re- 
vengé of some ‘of thei. And thereforé without'the 
King’s»brother, the earl of Glocester, ‘and Robert 
Burnell, Lord Chief Justice of England, were deli- 


_vered up as pledges’ for his 'safe conduct, he would 


not come: to do hiss/homage and fealty at his coro- 

nation, according to:the writ directed to him. And 

indeed, seeing: King’ Edward’ had broke the peace 
lately concluded upon, before the Pope’s legate, and 

did: receive, ‘and honourably entertain such noble- 

men of Wales, as for their disloyalty were banished 

by Prince Llewelyn, by whom he feared some trea+ 
chery; there was no reason that the prince should pay 
him any subjection, but by the breach of peace was 
exempted from all homage. However, Prince Llewe- 
lyn, to shew that it was not out of any stubbornness 
or disrespect to the King of England, that he re- 
fused to’ come, sent up his reasons by the abbots of 

Ystratflur and Conway, to Robert Kilwarby, arch- 

bishop of ‘Canterbury, and the rest of the bishops 

then sitting in-convocation, in the New Temple at 

London; which were to this effect :— 

Lo the most. Reverend Fathers in GOD, Rozert, 
Archbishop af Canterbury, and Metropolitan of 
all England; the Archbishop. of York, and the 

rest of the Bishops in: Convocation ; Llewelyn, 

(Prince of Wales, and Lord of Snowden, sendeth 
greeting immo) | pa On. 6! | 


WE would have your Lordships to understand, 


that. whereas. formerly most terrible and incessant 
wars, were continually managed betwixt Henry, 
King, of England, and Ourself; the same were at 
last composed, and all matters of differences were 
adjusted, by the means of his Excellency, Cardi- 
nal Ottobonus, the Pope’s legate, who having drawn 
the articles and conditions of the peace agreed upon, 
they. were, signed and swore to, not only by the 
king,, but, also.the prince his son, now King of 
England, Among. these articles were comprehend- 
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_ed, that We,and our,successors,: should ‘hold :of th 


king and his successor, the principality of Wales, 
so that all.the, Welsh) lords, one ‘baron excepted, 
should. hold:.their, baronies and estates: i capite of 
Us, and should pay their homage and fealty forthe . 
same, to. Us;..We in like. manner doing homage! to 
the King of England, and, his;successors.s»:And’ be= 
sides, that the king and_his' successors should never 
offer to receive and entertain any,of Our enemies, 
nor any such of Our own subjects as: were lawfully” 
banished and, excluded, our dominions:of Wales, 
nor by any, means defend and uphold sich against 
Us. Contrary to which articles, King Edward has 
forcibly seized upon the estates of certain barons of 


Wales, of which they and their ancestors have been: 


immemorably possessed: of, and detains’a barony, 
which by the form, of peace, should have’ been de- 
livered to..us; and moreover, :has hitherto: énter: 
tained David ap Gryfhth our brother, and:\Gryfith 
ap Gwenwynwyn, withseveral other of Our ene: 
mies, who are outlaws and fugitives of Our coun: 
try ; and though we have often exhibited our griev- 
ances and complaints against them, for destroying 
and. pillaging our. country, \yet we could never 
obtain of the king any reliefvor redress for the se- 
veral wrongs and injuries we received at their hands; 
but on the contrary, they still persist to commit 
wastes and other outrages in Our dominions. And 
for all this, he summons Us to do him homage at 
a place which is altogether dangerous to Our per- 
son, where Our inveterate enemies, and’ which is 
worse, Our own unnatural subjects, bear the great- 
est sway and respect with the king. ‘And though 
we have alledged several reasons to the king and his 


council, why the place by him assigned, is not safe 


and indifferent for Us to come, and desire him to 


_ appoint another, whereto We might with more safety 


resort, or else that he would send commissioners to 
receive Our oath and homage, till be could more 
opportunely receive them in person; yet he would 
not assent to Our just and reasonable request, nor 
be satisfied with the reasons We exhibited for Our 
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non-appearance. » Therefore We desire your lord- 
ships earnestly to weigh'the dismal effects that will 


happen to the subjects, both of England and Wales, 


upon the breach of thevarticles of peace, and that 
you would be pleased’ to inform the king of the sad 
consequence of another war, ‘which can no way be 
prevented, but by using Us:according to the con- 
ditions of the former peace, which for Our part, 
We willin no’measure transgress.. But if the king 
will not hearken'to your counsel, We hope that you 
will hold Us excused, if the nation be disquieted 


and troubled thereupon, ‘which as much asin Us 


lieth We endeavour to. prevent. 


| King Edward. would admit of no excuse, nor. 
hearken to any manner. of -reason.in the. case, but 
was unmercifully enraged, and conceived an unpar-: 


donable displeasure.against Prince Llewelyn, which 
yet he thought convenient,to conceal and dissem ble 
fora time. Indeed, he could never: abide Llewelyn 
since the time that, he was vanquished and put to 
flight by him at the.marches, so that the chief cause 
of King Edward’s anger, originally proceeded from 
a point of honour, which this refusal of, homage ser- 
ved sufficiently to. increase. , But to prosecute his 
revenge, which upon. this’ score is in princes very 
fierce and unforgetful, in a short time he came to 
Chester, meaning to recoyer by force. what he could 
not obtain by fair means.. From hence he sent to 
the Prince.of Wales, requiring him to come over 
and do him homage, which Llewelyn. either abso- 
lutely refusing or willingly detracting to do, King 
Edward made ready his army to force him to. it. 
But, there happened an accident which took off a 
great part of Prince Llewelyn’s stubbornness; for 
at this time the countess of Leicester the widow of 
- Simon, Montford who lived at Montaregis a nunner 

in Francesent overfor Wales her daughter, the Lady 
Eleanor, (whom Llewelyn extremely loved) with 


her brother Aemerike, to be married to the prince; 


according to the agreement made in her father, 
Karl Montfort’s time. But Aemerike fearing toe 
Dis Z ismerrivce : | 
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toucli upon the, coastiof Kneland, steered discourse: 
towards the>islands-of, Sdillyiowhere bythe way 
they were taken’ by four Bristol ships; and: brought. 
to King Edward, who,réceived: the lady | very :ho- 

nourably, ,but; committed: her brother prisoner: to, 
the castle of Coff, whence he:was afterwardjremoy~ 
ed to the. castle, of Shirburne., ‘The: kingshaying: 
obtained this unexpected advantage over Llewelyn. 
began boldly to fall.wpon:him, and so-dividing iis 
army into two battalions, led one himself into: North, 
Wales, and-advanced :as far as-Ruthlan,' where he. 
strongly fortified the castle. The other, he commit- 
ted to Paganus de Camutiis,.a greatsoldier,’ who 

entering into West Wales, burned and destroyed a 

great part of the country.’ But'the'people of South: 
Wales, fearing that his next expedition was levelled 
against ‘them voluntarily:submitted themselves’ to 
the king, and did him homage,and then’ delivered 


up the castle of Ystratywy to Paganus.) 0) 
Prince Llewelyn hearing of this and finding his 
own subjects to forsake: him, but more ‘especially 
being desirous to recover his éspouse the Lady Ele- 
anor, thought it likewisé adviseable to submit, and 
therefore ‘sued to King Edward for a ‘peace, who 
granted it, but upon very ‘severe conditions upon — 
Llewelyn’s ‘side. ‘The’ agreement consisted of ten 
articles, which ‘wete, I. That theprince'should set-at 
liberty all manner of prisoners, that upon the king’s 
account were ‘detained in custody: {[I. ‘That’ for 
the king’s favour! and ‘good-will; he should pay 
50,000 marks,‘ to’be received at the king’s pleasure: 
HI, That these four cantrevs or hundreds, viz. Can- 
trev Ros, where'the king’s:castlé of Teganwy stands, 
Ryvonioc, wheré Denbigh ; Tegengl, where Ruth- 
lan; Dyffryn' Clwyd, where Rhuthyn stands, should 
remain’in the king’s hands. IV. ‘That the Lords 
Marchers should qtietly' enjoy: all the lands they 
had conquered~ within: Wales, excepting in the isle 
of Anglesey, which was wholly granted to the Prince. 
V. That in consideration of this island, the prince 
should pay 5000''marks in ‘hand, with the reserve - 
of 2.1000 marks yearly to begin at Michaelmas ; 
and in case the prince “died without issue, the 
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wholeisland should return to the king.’ VI. That 


the prince should come’ every year to England to_ 


pay homage to: the:king for all his lands. VII. 
That all the baronsiof Wales, excepting five in snow- 
den, should hold ‘their'lands and estates of the king, 
and no other.:. VILL. That the title of Prince should 
vemain only for his life and not descend to his suc- 
cessorsy and after hisideath; the five lords of Snow- 
den should: hold their:lands only from the king. 
IX.) That forithe:performance of these articles, the 
prince should deliver up for hostages ten persons of 
the best quality im the country, without imprison- 
ing, disinheriting, and any time of redemption de- 
termined... And farther, that the king should chose 
twenty persons,in North Wales; who besides the 
prince, should take their oaths for the due perfor- 
mance of these articles, andin case the prince should 
swerve and recede from them, and upon admonition 
thereof not repent, they should forsake him, and be- 
come hisenemies. X. The Prince was obliged tosuf- 
fer his brethren‘quietly toenjoy their lands in Wales, 
whereof David. for'his service was dubbed knight 
by the ‘king, and’had the Earl of Derby’s widow 
given inmatrimony, and with her as a portion, the 
castle of. Denbigh in North Wales, besides a 1000 
pounds.in lands.’ His other brother Roderic was 
lately escaped out of prison into England, and the 
younger called Owen, was upon his composition 
delivered out of prison. — | 

' King Edward having tmposed these severe and 
unmerciful conditions upon Prince Llewelyn, and 
fora better security for the performance of them, 
built a castle at’ Aberystwyth, returned very ho- 
nourably..mto. Englatid; upon whose arrival, the 
people willingly granted him a subsidy of the twen- 
tieth part of their estates towards his charges in 
this war. But it seems very probable that Prince 
Llewelyn submitted to these intolerable conditions, 
more upon the account of his amours, and to regain 
the lady Eleanora out of the King of England’s 
hands, than that he was apprehensive of any con- 
siderable danger-he might receive by the English 
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troops. For it is hardly conceivable, that.a prince 
of such notorious conduct, and valour, would so 
easily accept of such hard terms, and in a measure 
deliver up his. principality, when there was no ne- 
cessity so to do, without resisting an enemy, whom 
he had frequently overcome, and forced to retire 
back with greater inequality than the English had 
at present over him. . But the force of love: worked. 
wonders, and in this case proved most irresistible, 
which to obain, Llewelyn did. not think hard. to 
forfeit his proper right to his inveterate enemies, 
and forever to exclude his posterity from succeed 
A.D.1978, Ng in their Jawful inheritance. The next year 
therefore, he had his wish accomplished, and was 
married to Eleanora, at Worcester, the king and 
queen, with all the nobflity and persons of quality 
in England, honouring the wedding with. their 
presence. | (ev 
But this specious amity, and the peace lately con- 
cluded betwixt them, did not last long, the English 
governors in the marches and inland countries of 
Wales, presuming upon the prince’s submission to 
the king, grievously oppressed. the inhabitants of 
the country, with new and unheard of exactions, 
and with intolerable partiality openly encouraged 
the English to defraud and oppress the Welsh. «These 
insupportable practises moved the Welsh to go in 
a body to David, lord of Denbigh, to endeavour a 
reconciliation between him and_ his brother, . the 
prince, that they both being at unity, might easily 
deliver themselves and their country from the un- 
‘merciful tyranny of the English. . David was not 
ignorant of the miseries of his countrymen, and 
therefore gladly submitted to be reconciled to his 
brother, with promise never to side again with. the 
King of England, but to become his utter-enemy. 
This happy union being thus effected, David was 
- chose general of the army, with which he presently 
marched to Hawarden, and surprising the castle, 
slew all that opposed him, and took Koger Clifford 
prisoner, who had been sent by King, Edward, Jus- 
titiar into those parts. From thence being joined | 
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by the prince, he passed to Ruthlan, and laid siege : 
to the castle; but upon notice given that the king 
was marching to raise the’ siege, he thought conve- 
nient to withdraw, and to retire back. At the 
same time, Rhys ap Maélgou, and Gryffith ap Me- 
redith ap Owen, with other lords of South Wales, 
took from the English the castle of Aberystwyth, 
with divers’ others in that country, and spoiled all 
the people thereabouts, who owned subjection to. 
the crown of England. In the mean while, John 
Peckham, archbishop of Canterbury, perceiving 
how matters were like to proceed between the king 
and the prince, and how the kingdom was effectu- 
ally involved in a’war, of his own proper motion 
came. to Prince Llewelyn, to endeavour a re-sub- 
mission from him and his brother David to King 
Edward, and so to put’a stop to any farther hosti- 
hities,eiel + iw Ser 
But he sent beforehand to the prince and people 
of Wales, intimating to them,—' That for the love 
he bore to. the Welsh nation, he undertook this ar- 
bitration, without the knowledge, and contrary to 
the king’s liking; and therefore earnestly desired, - 
that they would submit to a peace with the Eng-- 
lish, which himself would endeavour to bring to 
pass.» And because he could make no long contij- 
nuance in those parts, he wished them to consider, 
how ‘that if he’ should be forced to depart before 
any thing was brought to a conclusion, they could 
hardly find another who would so heartily espouse 
their cause; and farther threatened, that in case 
they ‘contemned and’ derided his endeavours, he 
would not only instigate the English army, now 
greatly strengthened and increased, to fall upon 
them, but also’ signify their stubbornness to the 
court and bishop of Rome, who esteemed and ho- 
qnoured England, beyond any other kingdom in the 
world: Moreover, he much lamented to hear of 
the excessive cruelty: of the Welsh, even beyond 
that of the Saracens and other infidels, who never 
refused to permit slaves and captives to beransomed; 
which the Welsh were so far trom practising, that 
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even some time they slew those for whose redemp- 
tion they received money,, And wherezs)they, were 
wont to esteem and reverence holy and ecclesiasti- 
cal persons, they are now! so: far degenerated from 
devotion and sanctity, that nothing is: more accep- 
table to them than war, and sedition, which' they 
had now great need to forsake and. repent of. \ Lasts 
ly, he proposed, that they would signify to him, 
wherein, and what laws and constitution of. their’s 
was violated by the English, ,and by what means a 
firm and a lasting peace might be'established; which 
if they rejected, they must expect to incur the de- 
cree and censure of the church, as well as endure'the 
violent inroads and depredations of apowerful army.’ 

To these, partly admonitions, and partly threat- 
enings of the archbishop, Prince Llewelyn returned 
an answer :—‘'That he humbly thanked his Grace 
for the pains and trouble he undertook in his, and 
his subjects’ behalf; and more particularly, because 
he would venture to come to Wales, contrary to the 
pleasure and good liking of the king. And:as for 
concluding a peace with him, he would not have 
his Grace be ignorant, that with all readiness he was 
willing to submit to it, upon condition: that: the 
king would duly and sincerely observe the same. 
And though he would be glad of. his longer conti- 
niuance in Wales, yet he hoped that no obstruc- 
tions would happen of his side, why a peace (which 
of all things he most desired) might. not be: forth- 
with concluded, and rather by his Grace’s procur- 
ing than any others; so that there would be no 
farther need of acquainting the Pope with his ob- 
stinacy, nor moving the King of England to use 
any force against him. And though the kingdom 
of England be under the immediate protection of 
the see of Rome, yet when his Holiness.comes to 
understand of the great and unsufferable wrongs 
done to him by the English; how the articles :of 
peace were broken, .churches and all other religious 
houses in Wales, were burned down and destroyed, 
and religious persons unchristianly murdered, ‘he 
hoped he. would rather pity. and lament his condi- 
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tion, than with addition of punishment “increase 
and augment his sorrow. Neither shall the king- 


dom of England be anywise disquieted and mo- 


lested by his means, in case the peace be religiously 
observed towards him and his subjects. But who 
_ they are that delight themselves with war and blood- 
shed; manifestly appears by their actions and beha- 
viour; the Welsh being glad to live quietly upon 
their own, if they might be permitted by the Kng- 
lish, who coming to the country, utterly destroy 
whatever comes in their way, without regard either 
_ to sex, age, or religious places. But he was ex- 
tremely sorry that any one should be slain, having 


paid his ransom; the author of which unworthy 


action he did not pretend to maintain, but would 
inflict upon him his condign punishment, in case 
he could be got out of the woods and desarts, where 
as an outlaw, he livesundiscovered. But as to com- 
mencing a war in a season inconvenient, he protest- 
ed he knew nothing of that till now; yet those 
that did so, do solemnly attest that to be the only 
‘measure they had to save themselves, and that they 
had no other security for their lives and fortunes, 
than to keep themselves in arms. Concerning his 
sins and trespasses against God, with the assistance 
of his Grace, he would endeavour to repent of ; 
- neither should the war be willingly continued by 
him, in case he might save himself harmless; but 
before he would be unjustly dispossessed of his le- 
gal property, he thought it but reasonable, by all 
possible measures to detend himself. And he was 
very willing, upon due examination of the tres- 
passes committed, to make satisfaction and retribu- 
tion of all wrongs committed by him and his syb- 
' jects; so that the English would observe the same 
on their side ; and likewise was ready to conclude 
a peace, which he thought was impossible to be 
established, as long as the English had no regard 
to articles, and still oppress his people with new 
and unwarrantable exactions. Therefore seeing 
his subjects were unchristianly abused by the king’s 
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officers, and all his country most tyrannically ha- _ 
rassed he saw no reason why the English, upon any 
fault of his side, should threaten to bring a formi- 
dable army to his country, nor the church pretend 
to censure him: seeing also, he was very willing 
upon the aforesaid conditions, to submit toa peace. 
And lastly, he desired his Grace, that he would not 
give the more credit to his enemies, because they 
were near his person, and could deliver their com- 
plaints frequently, and by word of mouth; for they 
who made no conscience of oppressing, would not 
in all probability, stick to defame, and make false 
accusations; and therefore his Grace would make 
a better estimation of the whole matter, by examin- 
ing their actions, rather than believing their words,’ 
Prince Llewelyn having to this purpose replied 
in general to the archbishop’s articles, presented 
him with a copy of the several. grievances, which 
himself and others of his subjects had wrongfully. 
and unjustly received at the hands of the English, 
and these, though somewhat. tedious, are thought 
necessary to be particularly inserted in the appen- 
dix, by reason that they demonstrably vindicate the 
Welsh nation from: the unreasonable aspersions 
which the English of these timescast upon it. For, 
the breach of peace, and the oceasion of those dis- 
mal disturbances in the kingdom, are, by the Eng- 
lish writers of those times wholly attributed to the 
restless and rebellious humour, and uneonstant tem- 
per of the Welsh; whereas, had they looked at 
home, they might have found the original of all 
these troubles, to have proceeded from the intoler- 
able extortions and insupportable oppressions of — 
their own nation. For whoever considers these un- 
merciful grievances, and the manifold wrongs the 
Welsh endured, it cannot in reason be expected, 
but that they would endeavour to vindicate them- 
selves, and repel force by force. For had the Eng- 
lish the liberty of dispossessing them wrongfully 
of their proper inheritance and estates, and was it 
not lawful for.the Welsh to endeavour the defend- 
ing and keeping of their own? And must they be 
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reckoned disobedient, and promoters of sedition, 
upon the account that they would not be trampled 
under, and enslaved by the English? ‘These mea- 
sures were too hard and intolerable, and scarce al- 
lowable in an infidel nation ; to oppress; (and what 
in them lay) eradicate a people, for no other reason, 
than because they were weaker and more. helpless 
than themselves; and then, what is worse, to ac- 
cuse, them of being authors of sedition, because 
they. would not suffer themselves to be peaceably 
enslaved, but endeavoured to vindicate their right 
by main force. But itis highly probable, that King 
Edward had no inclination to observe, what arti- 
cles of-agreement soever were concluded upon; and 
therefore encouraged his deputies in the inarches 
and inland country of Wales, in all their oppressions 
and sinistrous dealings towards the Welsh. This 
was the best. method, and the most expedient 
means to reduce the country of Wales to subjection 
to the crown.of, England, which the king had long 
ago intentionally effected; and to accuse the Welsh 
of not observing. the conditions of peace, was a 
specious pretence to bring that actually to pass, and 
to lead an,army into the country. But whatever 
the English might pretend, it is evident the Welsh 
had. the greater, occasion to complain, as appears 
trom: the, grievances;committed as well against the 
prince himself, as others of his subjects. retro 

The, archbishop’ having -read over: these .griev- 
ances, and finding the Welsh to be upon good. rea- 
son guiltless of that severe character, which by the 
malicious insinuations of the English, he had con- 
ceived of them, went to King Edward, requesting: 
him’ to take into consideration the unjust wrongs 
aud injuries done to the Welsh ; which if he would 
not redress, at least he might excuse them from any 
breach of obedience to him, seeing they had so just 
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a reason for what they did. The king replied,—~ - 


That he willingly forgave them, and would make 
. reasonable satisfaction for any wrong done; so that 
they had free access to declare their grievances be- 
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fore him, and then might safely depart; incase it 
would appear just and lawful they should. «The 
archbishop upon this, thought he had obtained his 
purpose, and therefore, without any stay, posted it 
to Snowden, where the prince and his brother Da- 
vid resided ;. and having acquainted them with the 
king’s mind, earnestly desired that they, andthe 
rest of the nobility of Wales, would submit them- 
seives, and by him be introduced to the king’s'pre- 
sence. Prince Llewelyn, aftersome time's confer- 
ence and debate, declared that he was ready to - 
submit to the king, with the reserve only of two 
particulars ;. namely, his conscience, whereby he 
was obliged to regard the safety and liberties of his 
people; and then the decency of his own state and 
quality.. But the king understanding by the arch- 
bishop, how that the prince stood upon terms, po- 
sitively refused: to. consent to any more treaty of 
peace, than that he should isimply submit without 
any farther conditions.’ The archbishop had éx- 
perience enough, that the Welsh would never agree 
“to such proposals ; and: therefore desired of ‘his 
Majesty, that he would give him leave, with the 
rest.of the English nobility present, to confer and. 
conclude upon the matter; which being granted, 
they unanimously resolved upon the followinng ar- 
ticles, and sent them to the prince, by John Wal- 
lensis, bishop of} St:, David’si aio. ¢%, aeamd aonig 

I. The king will have no treaty‘of the four can- 
trevs, and other lands which he‘has bestowed upon 


his nobles; nor of the isle of Anglesey. 

II. In case the tenants of the four cantrevs sub- 
mit themselves, the king: purposeth to deal kindly 
and honourably with then»; which we are suffici- 
ently satisfied of, and will, what in us lies, endeavour 
to further. y bday Coat e 7 

It. We will do the like touching Prince Lle- 
welyn, concerning whom we can return no other 
answer, than that he must barely submit himself to 
the king, without hopes of any other conditions. 

These were the public articles agreed upon by 
the English nobility, and sent to Prince Llewelyn; 
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besides which, they sent some private measures of 
agreement, relating both to him and his. brother 
David; promising, that in case he'would submit, 
and put the king in quiet possession of Snowden, 
his Majesty would bestow an English county upon 
him, with the-yearly revenue of a thousand pounds 
sterling. And moreover, his daughter should be 
provided for, suitable to her birth and quality, and 
all his subjects according to their estate and con- 
dition; and in case he should have male issue by a 
second wife, the aforesaid county and a thousand 
pounds should remain to his posterity for ever. As 
for David, the prince’s brother, if he would consent 
to go to the Holy Land, upon condition not to re- 
turn but upon the king’s pleasure, all things should 
be honourably prepared for his journey with respect 
to his quality ; and his child maintained and provi- 
ded for. by the king. To these the archbishop 
added his threats; that in case they did not com- 
ply, and submit themselves to the king’s mercy, 


there were very severe and imminent dangers hang- 


ing over their heads; a formidable army was ready 
to make an inroad into their country, which would 
not only gaul and oppress them, but in all probabi- 
lity totally eradicate the whole nation: besides 
which, they were to expect the severest censure and 
punishment of the church. | 

But all this could not force so unlimited a sub- 
mission from the. prince, but that he would stick 
upon some certain conditions; and: therefere by 
letter he'acquainted the archbishop,—‘ That he was 
with all willingness desirous to submit himself to 


the king; but withal, that he could not doit but. 


in such a manner’as was safe and honest for him. 
And because the form of submission contained in 
the articles sent’ to him, were by himself and his 
council thought pernicious and illegal for him to 
consent to, as tending rather to the destruction, 
than the security of himself and his subjects, he 
could in no wise agree to it; and in case himself 
should be willing, the rest of his nobility and peo- 
ple would never admit of it, as knowing for certain 
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the mischief and inconveniency. that would ensue 
thereby. Therefore he desired his lordship, that 
for a confirmation of an honest anda durable peace, 
which he had all this while earnestly laboured for, 
he would manage matters circumspectly, and with 
due regard to the following articles. For it was 
much more honourable for the king, and far more 
consonant to reason, that he-should hold his lands 
in the country where he was born and dwelt in, 
than that by. dispossessing of him, ‘his estate should 
be bestowed upon strangers.’ With this.was sent 
the general. answer of the Welsh to the archbi- 
shop’s articles, viz.— | ri ; 
I. Though the king would not consent to treat 
of the four cantrevs, nor of the isle of Anglesey ; 
yet unless these be comprehended in the treaty, 
the prince’s council will not conclude a peace; by — 
reason that these cantrevs have ever, since the time 
of Camber, the son of Brutus, properly and legally 
belonged to the Princes of Wales; besides the con- 
firmation which the present prince obtained by. the 
consent of the king and his father, ,at the, treaty 
before Cardinal Ottobonus, the Pope’s legate, whose 
letters patent do still appear... And more, the jus- 
tice of the thing itself is plainly evident, that itis 
more reasonable for-our heirs to hold the said can- 
trevs for money, and other services due to the king, 
than that strangers enjoy the same,, who will forci- 
bly abuse and oppress the people...) 5 
II. All the tenants of the cantrevs.of Wales.do 
unanimously declare, that they dare not. submit 
themselves to the king’s pleasure; by reason that 
he never, from the beginning, took care to observe, 
either covenant, oath, or any other grant to the 
Prince and his people; and because his. subjects 
have no regard to religion, but most cruelly and 
unchristianly tyrannize over churches and religious 
persons; and then, for that we do not understand | 
ourselves any way obliged thereunto, seeing we 
be the prince’s tenants, who is willing to pay the 
king all usual and accustomed services. 
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III. As to what is required, that the prince should 
simply commit himself to the king’s will, we all 
declare, that for the aforesaid reasons, none of us 
dare come, neither will we permit our prince to 
come to him upon those conditions. 

IV. That some of the English nobility will en- 
deavour to procure a provision of a thousand pounds 
a yearin England; we would let them know, that 
we can accept of no such pension; because it is pro- 
cured for no other end, than that~the prince being” 
disinherited, themselves may obtain his lands in 
Wales. | Yaa 

_V. The Prince cannot in honesty resign his pa- 
ternal inheritance, which has for many ages been 
enjoyed by his predecessors, and accept of other 
lands among the English, of whose customs and 
language he is ignorant; and upon that score, may 
at length be fraudulently deprived of all, by his 
malicious and inveterate enemies. | | 

VI. Seeing the king intends to deprive him of 
his ancient inheritance in Wales, where the land is 
more barren and untilled; it is not very probable 
that he will bestow upon him a more fruitful and 
an arable estate in England. 

VIL. As to the clause, that the prince should give 
the king a perpetual possession of Snowden; we 
only affirm, that seeing Snowden essentially belongs 
to the principality of Wales, which the prince and 
his predecessors have enjoyed since Brute, the 
prince’s council will not permit him to renounce it, 
and accept another estate in England, to which he 
has not equal right. | 


VIII. The people of Snowden declare, that | 


though the prince should give the king possession 
of it, they would never own, and pay submission 
to strangers; for in'so doing, they would brmg 
upon themselves the same misery, that the people 
of the four cantrevs, have for a long time groaned 
under; being most rudely handled, and unjustly 
oppressed by the king’s officers; as woefully ap- 
pears by their several grievances. 1 
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| IX. As for David, the prince’s brother, we see. 
no reason, why against his will, he should be com- 
pelled to take a journey to. the Holy Land; which, 
if he happens to undertake hereafter, upon the ac- 
count of religion, it is no cause that his issue should 
be disinherited, but rather encouraged. n 
Now seeing neither the prince nor any of his sub- 
jects, upon any account whatsoever, have moved 
and begun this war, but onty defended themselves, 
their properties, laws and liberties, from the en- 
croachments of other persons; and since the Eng- 
lish, either for malice or covetousness to obtain our 
estates, have unjustly occasioned all these troubles. 
and broils in the kingdom, we are assured that our 
defence is just and lawful, and therein depend upon 
the aid and assistance of heaven; which will be most 
cruelly revenged upon our sacrilegious and inhw-, 
man enemies, who have left.no manner of enormi- 
ties, in relation to God and man, uncommitted. 
Therefore your Grace would more justly threaten 
your ecclesiastical censures, against the authors and 
abettors of such, unparallelled villainies, than the 
innocent sufferers, And besides, we much admire, 
that you should advise us to part with our own es- 
tates, and to live among our enemies; as if, when 
we cannot peaceably enjoy what is our own unques- 
tionable right, we might expect to have quiet pos- 
session of another man’s: and though, as you say, 
it is hard to live in war and perpetual danger; yet 
much harder it is, to be utterly destroyed and re- ° 
duced to nothing ; especially, when we seek but 
the defence of our own liberties. from the insatiable 
ambition of our enemies. And seeing your Grace 
has promised to fulminate sentence against all them 
that either for malice or profit would hinder and 
obstruct the peace; it is evident who in this respect 
are transgressors aud delinquents ; the fear and ap- 
prehension of imprisonment and ejection out of our 
estates, the sense of oppression and tyrannical go- 
vernment; having compelled us to take up arms for 
the security of our lives and fortunes. ‘Therefore 
as the English are not dispossessed of their estates, 
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for their offences against the king, so we are will- 
ing to be punished, or make other satisfaction for 
our crimes, without being disinherited ; and as to 
the breach of the peace, it is notorious that they 
were the authors, who never regarded either pro- 
mise or covenant, never made amends for tres- 
passes, nor remedy for our complaints. 

When the Archbishop saw there was no likeli- 
hood of a mediation, and that a peace was impos- 
sible to be concluded as long as the Welsh stood 
upon conditions; he presently relinquished his 
pretended affection towards them, and denounced 
a sentence of excommunication against the prince 
and all his adherents. It was a subject of no little 
wonder, that a person of so reputed. sanctity, who 
esteemed the several grievances done to the Welsh 
to. be intolerable, should-now condemn them for 
refusal of unlimited submission to the King of 
England; whereas he had already owned it to be 
unreasonable. But this ecclesiastical censure was 
only a prologue to a more melancholy scene; King 
Edward immediately upon it, sending an army by 
sea to Anglesey, without any great opposition, con- 
quered the island, and without any mercy, put all 
that withstood him to the sword. From thence 
designing to pass over to the continent, he caused 
a bridge of boats covered with planks to be built 
over the Menay, (being an arm of the sea which 
parteth the isle from the main land) at a place 
called Moel y don, not far from Bangor, where the 
water is narrowest. The bridge being finished, 
which was so broad that threescore men might pass 
in a breast, William Latimer, with a strong party 
of the best experienced soldiers, and Sir Lucas 
Thany, commander of the Gascoigns and Spaniards, 
whereof a great uumber servéd the king, passed 
over, but could discover no sign, or any the least 
intimation of an enemy. But as soon as the tide 
began to appear, and the sea had overflown beside 
the bridge, down come the Welsh fiercely out of 
the mountains, and setting upon the disheartened 
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English, killed or drowned their whole number, 
excepting Latimer, who, by the swimming of his 
horse, got safe to the bridge. In this action, seve- 
ral worthy soldiers of the English side were lost ; 
among whom were Sir Lucas Thany, Robert Clif- 
ford, Sir Walter Lyndsey, two brothers of Robert 
Burnel, bishop of Bath, with many others; in all 
to the number of thirteen knights, seventeen young 
gentlemen, and two hundred common soldiers. A 
little after, or as some say before, another engage- 
ment passed between the English and the Welsh, 
wherein the former lost fourteen colours, the lords 
Audley and Clifford the younger, being slain, and 
the king himself forced to retreat for safety to the 
castle of Hope. : : : 

And while these things passed in North Wales, 
the earl of Glocester and Sir Edmund Mortimer, 
acted vigorously with their forces in South Wales; 
and fighting the Welsh at Llandeilo Vawr, over- 
threw them with the loss of no considerable person, 
saving William de Valence, the king’s cousin-ger- 
man, and four knights besides. Prince Llewelyn | 
was all this while in Cardigan, wasting and destroy- 
ing all the country, and principally the lands 6f 
Rhys ap Meredith, who very unnaturally held with 
the King of England in all these wars. But being 
at length tired with action, with a few men pri- 
vately separated himself from his army, and came. 
to Buellt, thinking to ease and respite himself there 
undiscovered. But coming to the river Wye, he 
met with Edmund Mortimer and John Gifford, 
with a considerable party of the people of that 
country which Mortimer was lord of. But neither. 
party venturing toassail the other, Prince Llewelyn” 
with one only servant, retired to a private grove in 
a neighbouring valley, there to consult with certain 
Jords of the country, who had appointed to meet 
him. In.the mean time, Mortimer descends from 
the hill, with intention to fall upon Llewelyn’s men; 
which they perceiving, betook themselves to the 
bridge called Pont-Orewyn, and manfully defended 
the passage he was to cross. Mortimer could effect 
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nothing against them, till he had gained the bridge, 
the river being impassable; and-to force them to. 
quit it, seemed altogether impracticable. . But at. 
last, the river was discovered to be fordable a little 
below, and so Helias Walwyn was detached with a 
party through the river, who unexpectedly falling 


upon the backs of the defendants, easily forced © 


them to leave the bridge, and save themselves by, 


flight. Prince Llewelyn all this while in vain ex= | 


pected the lords of Buellt, and in fine continued to 
wait'so long, till Mortimer having passed over the 
bridge, surrounded the wood he was in with armed 
men. “Lhe prince perceiving himself to be betray- 
ed, thought to make his escape to his men; but the 
English so closely pursued him, that before he 
could come in, one Adain Francton, not knowing 
who he was, run him through with his sword, be- 
' Ing unarmed. The Welsh still expected the arrival 


of their prince, and though but afew in number, ~ 


so gallantly maintained their ground, that in spite 


of the far greater number of the English, they were 


at length with much ado put to flight. The battle 
being over, Francton returned to plunder his dead; 
but perceiving him to'be the prince of ‘Wales, he 
thought himself to have obtained a sufticent prize, 
and thereupon presently chopt off his/head, and 
sent it to King Edward, at Conway, who-very joy- 
fully caused it to be placed upon the highest pin? 


nacle of the tower of London. And thus fell this’ 
worthy prince, the greatest, though the last'of the — 


British blood, betrayed most basely by the lords of 
Buellt, and being dead, most unworthily dealt with 


by the King of England; who, contrary to alt ° 


precedents, treated a lawful prince like a’ traitor} 
and exposed his crowned head tothe derision’ of 
the multitude. OK 1 oy stoves cts 

Not long after, David, the prince’s brother,“was 
delivered up by the Welsh themselves; and in‘a par? 


liament for that purpose assembled ‘at Shrewsbury; 


was condemned to die; his head to’be sent to'ac- 


eompany his brother's upon the tower of ‘London, 
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and his four quarters to the four cities of Bristol, 
Northampton, York, and Winchester. Then the 
king, for the easier keeping the Welsh in due sub- 


jection, built two strong castles in North Wales ; 


the one at Conway, and the other at Caernarvon. | 
There was none that now stood out, besides Rhys 

Vychan, of Ystratywy ; and he finding David was 
gone, and himself like todo nothing to any pur- 
pose, fairly yielded himself up to the Earl of He- 
reford, who, by the king’s orders, committed him. 
prisoner to the tower of London ;' and so all the 
country of Wales became ever since subject to the 
crown of England. cathe iia, sare 
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PRINCE LLEWELYN. and his brother. David, 
being so. basely taken off, and leaving no body to 
lay any specious claim to the principality. of Wales, 
King Edward, by a statute, made at Ruthlan, im- 
corporated and annexed it to the crown of England; 
constituting several new and wholesome laws; \as — 
concerning the division of Wales into several coun- 
ties, the form and manner of writs and proceedings 


in trials, with many others nat-very unlike the laws 


and. constitutions of the English nation., But all 
this. could never, win, the affection of the Welsh to- 
ward, him; who by. no means, would own him as 
their sovereign, unless he would condescend and 
agree; to: dive.and reign) among them. | They had 
not; forgot; the cruel oppressions and intolerable in- 
solencies of English, officers; and therefore they 
flatly; told him, they would never yield obedience 


tooany other, than a prince of their own nation, of 


their own language, and whose life and conversation 
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was spotless and unblameable. King Edward per- 
ceiving the Welsh to be resolute and inflexible, and 
absolutely bent against any other prince,. than one 


of their own country, happily thought of this pos» 


litic, though dangerous expedient. Queen Eleanot 
was now quick with child, and ready to be deliver- 
ed; and though the season was very severe, it being 
the depth of winter, the king sent for her from 
England, and removed her to Caernarvon castle, 
the place designed for her to lye in. When the 
_ time of her delivery was come, King Edward called 
to him all the barons and chief persons throughout 
all Wales, to Ruthlan, there to consult about the 
public good and safety ot their country. And be- 
ing informed that his queen was delivered. of ason, 
he told the Welsh nobility, that whereas they had 
oftentimes intreated him to appoint them a prince, 
he having at this time occasion todepart out of the 
country, with their request, upon condition they 
would allow of, would comply and obey him whom 
he should name. The Welsh readily agreed to the 
motion only with the same reserve, that he should 
appoint them a prince of their own nation. King 
Edward assured them, he would name such a oneas 
was born in Wales, could speak no English, and 
whose life and conversation no body could stain; 
whom the Welsh agreeing to own and obey, he nam- 
ed his own son Edward, but little before born in 
Caernarvon castle. . | aL Ne 
- King Edward having by these means deluded the 
Welsh, and reduced the whole country of Wales to 
his own devotion, began to reward his followers 
with other mens properties, and bestowed’ whole 
lordships. and towns m the midst of the country 
upon English lords, among whom Henry Lacy earl 
of Lincoln obtained the lordship of Denbigh; Re- 
ginald Grey, second son to John,. lord Grey, of 
Wilton, the lordship of Ruthyn. This Henry Lacy 
was son to Edmund: Lacy, the son of John Lacy, 
lord of Halton Pomfret, and constable of Chester, 
who married Margaret the eldest daughter, and one 
ef the heirs of Robert Quincy, earl of Lincoln. 
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This Henry Lacy, lordof Denbigh, married the - 
daughter and sole heir of William Longspear, earl of 
salisbury, by whom he had issue to sons, Edmund 
and John, who both died young, one by a fall into 


avery deep well within the castle of Denbigh; and 


a daughter named Alicia, who was married. to Thom- 
as Plantagenet, earl of Lancaster, who in right ot 
his wife was earl.of Lincoln and Sarum,lord of 
Denbigh, Halton Pomfret, and constable of Ches- 
ter. . After his death, King Edward Il. bestowed 
the said lordship of Denbigh upon Hugh, lord Spen- 
cer earl of Winchester, upon whose decease, King 
Edward IIL. gave it, together with many other 
lordships in the marches, to Roger Mortimer, earl 
ofanarch, in performance of a promise he had made, 
whilst he remained with his mother in France,that 
as soon as he should come to the possession of the 
crown of England, he would bestow upon the said 
earl of March, to the value of.a thousand pound 
yearly in lands. But within few years after, Mor- 
umer being attainted of high treason, King Edward 
bestowed the said lordship of Denbigh upon Mon- 
tague, earl of Salisbury ; but it was quickly restored 
again to the Mortimers, in which house it continu- 
ed, till the whole estate of the earls of March,came 
with a daughter to the house of York, and so to 
the crown, Richard, Duke of York, grandfather to 
Edward the fourth, having married the sole daugh- 
ter and heir of the house of the Mortimers. And so 
it continued in the crown to Queen Elizabeth’s time 
who in thesixth year of her reign, bestowed the said - 
lordship upon her great favourite Robert earl of 
Leicester, who was then created Baron ef Denbigh. 
After him it returned again to the crown, where it 
has continued to this present year 1696, when his 
present Majesty granted a patent under the Great 
Seal to William, earl of Portland, for the lordships 
of Denbigh, Bromfield, and Yale... Some.of the 
Welsh representatives, perceiving how far, sucha 
grant encroached upon the properties and privileges 
of the subject, disclosed their grievances to the. 


honourable House of Commons, who after some - 
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consideration, resolved, (nemine contradicente) that. 
a petition should be presented to his Majesty by 
the body of the whole House, to request him to re- 
call his grant to the said earl of Portland; which 
was accordingly done in the manner following :— 


~ May it please Your Most Excellent Majesty; 


W E, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the-knights, citizens, and burgesses in parli- 
ament assembled; humbly lay before Your Majesty, 
That whereas there is a grant passing to William, 
earl of Portland, and his heirs, of the ‘manors of 
Denbigh, Bromfield, and Yale, and divers other 
lands in the principality of Wales; together with 
several estates of inheritance, enjoyed by many of 
Your Majesty’s subjects, by virtue of ancient grants 
from the crown: a 
_ That the said manors, with the large and exten- 
sive royalties, powers, and jurisdictions to the same 
belonging, are of great concern to Your Majesty, 
and the crown of this realm: and that the same 
have been usually annexed to the principality of 
Wales, and settled on the Princes of Wales for their 
support: and that a great number of Your Majes- 
ty’s subjects, in those parts, hold their estates by 
royal tenure, under great and valuable compositions, 
rents, royal payments, and services to the crown 
-and Princes of Wales; and have by such tenure 
great dependance on Your Majesty and the crown 
of England; and have enjoyed great privileges and 
advantages with their estates, under such tenure. 
We therefore most humbly beseech Your Majes- 
ty, to puta stop to the passing this grant to the 
earl of Portland, of the said manors and lands; and 
that the same may not be disposed from the crown, 
but by consent of parliament: for that such grant 
is in diminution of the honour and interest of the 
crown, by placing in a subject, such large and ex- 
tensive royalties, powers, and jurisdictions, which 
ought only to be in the crown; and will sever that 
dependance, which so great a number of Your Ma- 
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jesty’s subjects in those parts, have on Your Ma- 
jesty and the crown, by reason of their tenure; and 
may be to their great oppression in those rights 
which they have purchased, and hitherto enjoyed 
with their estates: and also, an occasion of great 
vexation to many of Your Majesty’s subjects, who 
have long had the absolute inheritance of several 


_ lands (comprehended in the said grant to the earl 


of Portland) by ancient grants from the crown. ~ 
| HIS MAJESTY’S ANSWER :— | 


Gentlemen, sprint cy en 


I HAVE a kindness for my Lord Portland, which 
he has deserved of Me, by long and faithful. ser- 
vices; but I should not have given him these lands, 
if I had imagined the House of Commons could 
have been concerned; I will therefore recall the — 
grant, and find some other way of shewing My 
favour to him. re me 


The lordship of Ruthyn continued’in the posses- 
sion of the Greys, till the reign of Henry VIL. 
when George Grey, earl of Kent, and lord of Ru- 
thyn, upon some bargain, “passed the same over to 
the king, since. which it has been in the possession 
of some of the earls of Warwick, and afterwards 
came to the Middletons, of Chirk castle, in the 
county of Denbigh, where it still continues; being 
now enjoyed by the right worshipful Sir Richard 
Middleton, baronet. : Bh. | 

But besides Henry Lacy and Reginald Grey, se- 
veral other gentlemen of quality came at this time 
with King Edward to North Wales, who in some 
time became to be men of great possessions and 
sway in the country, whose posterity enjoy the 
sane to this time. But he that expected to fare 
best in the distribution of these lordshipsand estates 
in Wales, was one Rhys ap Meredith a Welshman: 
and one that, contrary to the allegiance sworn to 
his prince, and his duty to his native country, had 
served the king of England, in all these wars, and 
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done the greatest hurt of any mau to the interest 
of Prince Llewelyn. ‘For these great services done 
to King Edward, Rhys expected ng less than to be 


promoted to the highest preferments; whom the: 


king, after the Prince of Wales's overthrow, first 
dubbed knight, and afterwards fed him with fair 
words and great promises. hak 
But when he, and all his neighbours and coun-. 
trymen had submitted themselves to the govern- 
ment of the King of England; it happened that 
the lord Pain Tiptost, warden of the king’s castles 
which joined to Rhys’s country, and the lord Alan 
Plucknet, the king’s steward in Wales, cited Sir 
Rhys ap Meredith, with all the rest of the country, 
to the kine’s court, which he refusing to do, alledg- 
ine his ancient privileges and liberties, together 
with the king’s promises to him, the aforesaid offi- 
cers proceeded against him according to law. 
Whereupon Sir Rhys being greatly vexed to be thus 
served by those whose interest he had all this while 
so warmly espoused, thought to be revenged of 
Pain Tiptost, and the rest of the English. And to 
that end, having drawn together some of his tenants 
. and countrymen, he fell upon the said Pain Tiptost; 
between whom several skirmishes afterwards hap- 
pened, and several men were slain on both sides. 
King Edward was now at Arragon, to compose the 
differences betwixt the kings of Arragon and Na- 
ples; but being informed of the disturbances which 


had happened in Wales, betwixt his ministers there. 


and Sir Rhys ap Meredith; he wrote to this latter, 
requiring him to keep the peace, till his return; at. 


which time he would redress all grievances, and re-- 


duce matters to a good and reasonable order. But 
Sir Rhys having already waited sufficiently upon 


the king’s promises, and being now in a good con-_ 
dition to offend his enemies by force of arms, would. 


not give over the enterprize he saw so promising, 


but marching with his forces to his:enemies’ Jands, © 
burnt and spoiled several towns belonging to the 


English. Upon this, the king sent to the earl of 
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Cornwal, whom. he had appointed his deputy during 
his absence, to march with an army into Wales, to 
repress the insolencies, and to prevent any farther 
disorderly attempts of the Welsh. The earl ac- 
cordingly prepared an army and went against Sir 
Rhys's, whose army he quickly dispersed, and over- 
threw his castle of Drevolan, but not without the 
loss of some of his chief men, . For as they be- 
sieged and undermined the said castle, the walls 
unexpectedly fell.down, by which unlucky acci- 
dent, several of the English were oppressed and 
bruised to death, among whom were the lord Staf- 
ford, and the lord William de Monchency. But 
within a while after, Robert Tiptost, lord deputy 
of Wales, raised a very powerful army against Sir 
Rhys, and after a slaughter of 4000 of the Welsh, 
took him prisoner, who the Michaelmas following, 
at the king’s going to Scotland, was condemned 
and executed at York. ) 
/A.D.1205,. But the death of Sir Rhys did not put a final pe- 
riod to all the quarrels betwixt the English and 

Welsh, for in a short time after, there happened a 

new occasion for the Welsh to murmur against, and 

upbraid the government of the English over, them. 

King Edward was now in actual enmity and war 

with, the King of France, for the carrying on of 

which, he wanted a liberal subsidy and supply from 

his subjects. ‘This tax was with a great deal of 

passion and reluctancy levied in divers places of 

the kingdom, but more especially in Wales, the 

Welsh being never acquainted with such large con- 
tributions before, violently stormed and exclaimed 

i293, against it. But not being satistied with villifying 

the king’s command, they took their own captain, 

toger de Pulesdon, who was appointed collector of 

the said subsidy, and hanged him up, together with 

divers others who abetted the collecting of the tax. 

Then the West-Wales men chose Maelgon Vychan 

tor their captain, and so entering into Caermarthen 

and Pembrokeshires, they cruelly harassed all the 

lands that belonged to the English, and then re- 

turned laden with considerable booty. The Gla- 
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morganshire men, and they towards the south parts, 
chose one Morgan for their leader, and set upon the 
earl of Glocester, whom they forced to make his 
escape out of the country; and so Morgan was put 
in possession of those lands which the ancestors of 
the earl of Glocester had forcibly taken away from 
Morgan’s forefathers. On the other side, the North 
Wales men set up one Madoc, related to the last 


Llewelyn slain at Buellt, who having drawn toge-_ 


ther a great number of men, came to Caernarvon, 
and setting upon the English, who in great multi- 


tudes had then resorted thither to a fair, slew a great | 


many, and afterwards spoiled and ransacked the 
whole town. King Edward being acquainted with 


these different insurrections and rebellions in Wales, © 


and desirous to quell the pride and stubbornness of 
the Welsh, but most of all to revenge the death of 
his great favourite, Roger de Pulesdon, recalled his 
brother Edmund, earl of Lancaster, and Henry La- 
cy, earl of Lincoln and lord of Deabigh, who with 
a considerable army were ready to embark for Gas- 
coign, and counterinanded them into Wales. Being 
arrived there, they passed quietly forward, till they 
came to Denbigh, and as soon as they drew near 
unto the castle, upon St. Martin’s day, the Welsh 
with great fury and courage faced them, and join- 
ing battle, forced them back with a very consider- 
able loss. Polydore Virgil says, (but upon what 
authority is not known) that the Welsh obtained 
this victory rather upon the account that the Eng- 
lish army was hired with such money as had been 
wrongfully taken out of the abbics and other relt- 
gious places, so that it was a judgement from above, 
more than the force of the Welsh, that overcame 
the English army. But be the cause of it what it 
will, itis certain the English were vanquished, upon 
which account King Edward came in person to 
Wales, and kept his Christmas at Aberconway, 
where Robert Winchelsey, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, being returned from Rome, came to him, and 
having done homage, shoe eit y again to 
oe se Oe . 
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England.. But as the king advanced farther into 
the country, having but one part.of his army with 
him, the Welsh set upon and took most of his car- 
riages, which contained a great quantity of victuals 
and provision, so that the king with all his follow- 
ers were constrained to endure a great deal of 
hardships, insomuch that at last, water mixed with 
honey, and very ;coarse and ordinary bread, with 
the saltest meat, were accounted the greatest. deli- 


-cacies for his Majesty’s own table... But their mi- 


sery was like to be greater, had not the other part 
of the army come in time, because the Welsh had 
encompassed the king round, in hopes to reduce 
him to the utmost distress, by reason that the wa- 
ter was so risen, that the rest of the army could 
not get to him. But the water within some time 
after, abating, the remainder of the army came in, 
whereupon the Welsh presently retired, and made 
their escape... One thing is’ very remarkable of 
King Edward, during his distress at Snowden, that 
when the army was reduced to very great extremity, 


a small quantity of wine was found, which they | 


thought to reserve for the king’s own use. But he 
to prevent any discontent, which might thereupon 
be raised in his soldiers, absolutely refused to taste 
thereof, telling them, ‘That in time of necessity 
all: things should be common, and as he was the 
cause and author of their distress, he would not be 
preferred before them in his diet? 

- But whilst the king remained in Snowden, the 
earl of Warwick being informed that a great num- 
ber of Welsh were assembled, and had lodged 
themselves in a certain valley betwixt two woods, 
chose out a troop of horse, together with some 
cross-bows' and archers, and set upon them in the 
night-time.. The Welsh being, thus surprised and 


unexpectedly encompassed about by their enemies, ~ 


made the best haste they could to oppose them, and 
so pitching their spears in the ground, and direct- 
ing the points towards theirenemies, endeavoured by 
such means.to keep off the horse. But the earl of 
Warwick having ordered.his battle so, as that be- 
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tween every two horses there stood a cross-bow; so 


-gauled the Welsh with the shot of the quarrels, that | 


_ the spear-men fell apace, and then the horse break- 
ing easily in upon the rest, bare them down with so 
ereat a slaughter, as the Welsh had. never received 
betore. After this, King idward to prevent any 
more rebellious attempts of the Welsh cut down all 
the woods in Wales, wherein, in any ume of danger, 


they were wont to hise and save themselves. And — 


for a tarther security, he repaired and fortified all 
the castles and places of strength,in, Wales, and 
built the castle of Bewmoris in the isle of Anglesey, 
and so having put all things in a settled posture, 
and punished those that had been the occasion of 
_. the death of Roger de Pulesdon, he returned with 
- bis army into England. But as soon as, the king 
had left the Welsh, Madoc, who, as it is said before 
was chosen captain by the North Wales men. ga- 
thered some forces together, and came to Oswestry 


which presently yielded to ehoaene And then. meet-— 


ing with the Lord Strange near Knookine, who 
‘with a detachment of the mar chers came to oppose 
him, gave him battle, vanquished his forces, and 
miserably ravaged his country. The like success 


he obtained a second time against the marchers, 


but at last they brought together a very great num- 
ber .of men, and met Madoc marching towards 
Shrewsbury, upon the hills of Cefn. Digoll, not far 
from Cames castle, where after-a bloody fieht on 
both sides, Madoc was taken prisoner, and ‘his ar- 
_my vanquished and put to flight. Then he was sent 
to London, and there sentenced to remain in perpe- 
tual"imprisonment in the Tower, though others af- 
firm, that Madoc was never taken, but that after 
several adventures and severe conflicts, whereby 
the Welsh were reduced to great extremities, -he 
came in and submitted himself to the king, who re- 
ceived him upon condition he wold not desist to 
pursue Morgan, captainof the Glamorganshire men, 
till he brought him prisoner before him. Madoc 
having per formed this, and the wholecountry being 
peaceable and undisturbed, several hostages from 
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the chiefest nobility of Wales for their orderly and 
quiet behaviour were delivered to the king, wha 
disposed of them into divers castles in England, 
where they continued in safe custody till the end 
of the war, which was presently commenced with 
Scotland. | | 

In the 29th year of King Edward’s reign, the 


prince of Wales came down to Chester, and receiv- 


ed homage of all the freeholders in Wales as follows; 
Henry, earl Lancaster, for Monmouth; Reginald 
Gray, for Ruthyn; Foulk Fitzwarren for his lands; 
the lord William Martyn, .for his lands in Cemaes; 
Roger Mortimer for his lands in Wales; Henry. 
Lacy, earl of Lincoln, for Rhos and Rhyvonioc ; 
Robert lord Montalt, for his lands, and Gryttith, 
lord of Poole for the lordship of Powys, at the same 
time paid their homage, ‘Tudor ap Gronow of 
Anglesey, Madoc ap ‘Tudor archdeacon of. Ang- 
lesey, Eineon ap Howel, of Caernarvon, Tudor 
ap Gryfith, Llewelyn ap Ednyved, Grythith Vych- 
an, son of Grythth ap Iorwerth, Madoc Vychan 
Dengletield, Llewelyn, bishop of St. Asaph, and 
Richard de Pulesdon. This last in the twelfth year 
of King Edward, was constituted sheriff of Caernar- 
von, for life, with the stipend of forty pounds ster- 
ling yearly. At the same place, Gryffith ap Tu- 
dor, Ithel Vychan, Ithel ap Blethyn, with many 
more did their homage. Then the prince came to 
Ruthlan, where the lord Richard de Sutton, Baron 
of Malpas, paid homage and fealty for the said ba- 
rony of Malpas. Thence the prince removed. to 
Conway, where Eincon, bishop of Bangor, and Da- 
vid, abbot of Maynan, did their homage; as did 
Lewis de Felton, son of Richard Felton, tor the lands 
which his father held of the prince in Maelor Saes- 
neg, or English Maelor. John, earl Warren, swore 
homage for the lordships of Bromfield and Yale, 
and his lands in Hope-Dale, at London, in the cha- 
pel of the Lord John de Kirkby, sometime bishop 
of Ely; as also a while after, Edmund Mortimer 
for his lands*of Cery and Cydewen. 1 Vege 
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But besides all these, there paid homage to the 
prince of Wales at Cheater Sir Grvffith Llwyd, son 
of Rhys ap Grytith ap Edny ved Vychan, a stout 
and a valiant gentleman, though not very fortunate 
and as Bleruas says of Sertorius, he was mayne qui- 
dem, sed calamitose virtutis. He was knighted by 
King Edward the First, upon his bringing the first 
news of the queen’s safe delivery of a son at Caer- 
narvon castle, the king holding then a parliament 
at Ruthlan. This Sir Gryftith continued for some 
time very gracious with the king of England, but 
observing at length the intolerable oppression and 
tyranny exercised by the English officers, especially 
by Sir Roger Mortimer, lord “of Chirke, and Justice 
of North Wales, towards his countrymen the Welsh 
became so far concerned and discontented with such 
unwarrantable practices, that he presently brake 
out into open rebellion against the English. And 
the better to effect what he purposed, he treated 
with Sir Edward Bruce, brother to Robert, then 
king of Scotland, who had conquered Ireland, to 
bring or send over some forces to assist him in his 
design against the English, upon which account he 
sent him the following letter: — 


Nobili in Christo conquestori domino EDVAR DO, 
illustrissimoregt Hibernic, suus, si placet, GRIF- 
FINUS LLIVYD in North Wall: reverentiam 
debitam in honore. | 


AUDITA nobis vestri in terrarum sbi eh i? ok 
fama egregia in partibus nostris precipue debelland, 
aemulos nostros & vestros, qui tam vos quam nos 
ab hzereditatibus vi injuste expellendo destruxerunt, 
& nomen nostrum memoriamque in terris delere 
conati fuerunt, ab initio supra modum applaudimus, 
ut merito. debemus, omnes wnanimiter in partibus 
nostris, unde vobis ex parte Wallensium nobilium 
significo per presentes, quod si ad Walliam cum 
hominibus vestris dignemini venire, vel si vos in 
_ propria persona accedere illuc non poterttis, aliquem 


nobilem Albanen. comitem, baronem. vel.-milctem, 
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cuin paucis, ‘si plurimi nequeant adesse, ad dictas 
partes nostras volueritis mandate, Parati erimus 
omnes unanimiter. +... . dicem €o'quod nomen 
vestrum celebre ubique publicetur’ expugnat; si 
quid Saxonibus in Albania, per illustrém regem 
fratrem vestrum/ultim. per vos in Hibernia, per vos 
& nos in Wallia'statum vestrum pristinum per Bru- 
tum conquisitum recuperabimus, ipsisque’ suppedi= 
tatis, confusis & dispersis, Britannia juxta discretam 
vestre dominationis ordinationem inter Britones & 
Albaneos in posterum divisa cohereditabitur. Va- 
leat dominatio vestra regia per cuncta secula.’ 

To this letter of Sir Gryffith Llwyd’s, Sir Ed: 


ry, 9 


ward Bruce returned the following answer. 


OMNIBUS desiderantibus a servitute liberari sa- 
lutem in eo. Qui desiderant in se releayat. & libe- 
rat. ab angustiis, temporibus opportunis, quia qui- 
libet christianus obligatur suo proximo in omni 
angustia subvenire, & -precipue illis qui ex una 


radice originis sive parentele & patriz’ primitus 


processerunt, ideo compatientes vestre servituti'& 
angustie, jam... ... Anglicana molestia indi- 
genti decrevimus (auxiliante altissimo) vestro gra- 
vamini occurrere, & innaturalem  & barbaricam 
totis viribus Anglicanam de. vestris finibus expel- 
lere servitutem, ut sic sicut a: principio Albanicus 
et Britannicus populus expulsis: hostibus in perpe- 
tuum fiet unus.. Et quia nullus inimicus faciliter 
relevaturlibenter precipimus, si jugum Anglicanum 
in tantum vos deprimit, quantum nuper depresserat 
populum Scotianum, ut sic ex vestro concordi con- 
amine, & nostro superveniente (juvamine dispon- 
ente semper divino) positis jura vestra & justitiam 
recuperare & proprietatem ......:. hereditatam 
pacifice possidere. Veruntamem dei cum omnia 
serviunt in isto proposito filam invocamus, quod 
non ex presumptione & ambitione injusti dominii 
talia attemptamus, sed ex mera compassione effusi- 
onis innocentis vestry sanguinis & subjectionis in- 
tollerabifis & signant: ad hoc quod vellemus ini 
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i 
micorum vestrorum & nostrorum vires reprimere, 
qui nec pacem nec concordiam desiderant. Imo 
vestram & nostram finalam destructionem, sicut a4 
principio ingressionis eorum in Britanniam inces- 
santer diebus ac noctibus molientur, & quia nullo 
modo est nostre conscientiz quemquam decipere, 
“nec etiam decipi a quocunque, wostram intentionem 
& proposit. sine tergiversatione aliqua declaramus 
quod libenter sciremus vestram voluntatem, si ra- 
tionem nostri laboris & conaminis intuitu revelati- 
onis vestre acceptare decrement. nobis committere 
prosecutionem querele vestre & justitie nec non 
capitale dominium vestri pro ut alius hactenus prin- 
ceps vester liberius habere consuevit. Ita quod 
vos omues & singuli cujuscunque extiteritis con- 
ditionis pristinis hereditatibus, terris, libertatibus. 
possessionibus. consuetis, & omnibus conditionibus 
ad vos expectantibus integre & finaliter gaudeatis. 
Vestrem igitur voluntatem suber hiis & quibuscun- 
que aliis in quibus vos consolari poterimus, si vid= 
eatur expediens caute & celeriter nobis remandetis. 
Valete domini in domino. 


_ But for all that these letters passed betwixt them, 
whether by reason that Bruce’s terms were conceiv- 
ed unreasonable, nothing however was concluded 
upon, and the whole treaty came to nothing. But 
Sir Gryffith, though without any hopes of assis- 
tance from the Scots, would not lay aside what he 
had once undertaken, and therefore having gather- 
ed all the forces he could, desperately set upon, and 
almost in an instant over-ran all North Wales and 
the Marches, seizing upon all the castles and strong 
holds through the country. But all to no purpose, 
for as the most violent stream is quickly over, so 
Sir Gryffith’s army was presently spent, and then 
being met with by a strong detachment of English, 


31S 


his party was easily discomfited, and himself taken A.D.1322, 


prisoner. | 

Thesame year, being the 15th of the reign of 
King Edward the Second, his eldest son Edward, 
born at Windsor, in a parliament holden at York, 
3D 
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was created Prince of Wales, Duke of Aquitaine, — 
and earl of Chester. This prince succeeded his fa- 
ther in the kingdom of England, by the name of 
Edward the Third, one of the greatest and most 
powerful monarchs that ever sat upon the English 
throne. ug piers par on dep ober 
» Edward born:at Woodstock, eldest son-and heir 
to King Edward the Third, was created ‘prince of 
Wales, upon the 12th day of May, in the 17th year 
of his father’s reign, being then about fourteen years 
of age. He was.a prince of incomparable qualifi- 
cations, but so sigually famous. in martial affairsy 
that upon the account of the several actions he:was 
engaged in, he received the name of Black Prince. 
He took John, the French king prisoner at the bat- 
tle of Poictiers, and shamefully vanquished. the 
French army in the battle of Cressy... He did not 
live to enjoy the crown, but died one year before 
his father in the forty-sixth year of his age; no 
prince was in his life-time better beloved, and after 
his death more lamented by the English nation, 
who, had he lived to sit at the helm, no one doubted 
but that he ‘would have exceeded as to all qualifi- 
cations, the most glorious renown of the greatest of 
hiscaneestars: winriyte' soul 9 yhisduy 
»oIn the time of Edward the Third, lived Sir Tudor 
Vaughan ap Grono, descended lineally from Ed- 
nyved Vaughan, a person as to estate, power, and 
interest, one of the .chiefest.in North Wales. Up- 
on some motive, either of ambition or fancy, he 
assumed .to himself the honour. of knighthood, re-. 
quiring all people to call and stile him Sir Tudorap. 
Grono, as if he did prognosticate and foresee, that 
out of his loins should arise those that should have 
power to confer that honour. . King Edward being 
informed of such unparallelled presumption, sent 
for Sir Tudor, and asked him, with what confidence 


_ he durst imyade his prerogative, by assuming the 
_ degree of knighthood, without his authority, Sir 


Ludor replied, that by the laws and constitution of 
King Arthur, he had the liberty of taking upon 
himself that title, in regard he had those three qua- 
lifications, which whoseever was endued with, could — 
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by those laws claim the honour of a knight. © First, 


he wasa gentleman. Second, he had a sufficient 


estate. And thirdly, he was valiant and adventur- 
_ ous; adding this withal, If my valour and hardiness 
be doubted of, lo, here I throw down my glove, and 
for due proof of my courage, I am ready to fight 
with any man, whatever he be. ‘The king approv- 
ing and liking well the man’s forwardness and re- 
solution, was easily persuaded to confirm the hon- 
our of knighthood upon him. From this Sir Tudor 
lineally descended Henry the Seventh, king of Eng- 
land, who was the sonof Edmund earl of Richmond, 
the son of Sir Owen Tudor, son to Meredith, the 
son of this Sir Tudorap Grono. = 
After the death of the Black Prince, his son’ Ri- 
chard, born-at Bourdeaux, in France, being but ten 
years of age, was created prince of Wales, at He- 
vering, at Boure, on the twentieth day of November, 
and in the fiftieth year of Edward the Third, his 
grandfather's reign, whom he'succeeded in the crown 
of England. ae | . 
Henry, born at Monmouth, son and heir to Henry 
ry the fourth, king of England, upon the fifteenth 
of October, in the first year of his father’s reign, was 
created prince of Wales, at Westminster, who suc- 
ceeded his father in the English crown by the name 
of Henry the Fifth... gh 
Whilst Richard the Second reigned, one Owen 
ap Grytlith Vychan, descended of a younger son 
of Gryffith ap Madoc, lord of Bromfield, was not 
a little famous. This Owen had his education in 
one.of the Inns of Court, where he bécame barris- 
ter at law, and afterwards in very great favour and 
credit. served King Richard, and continued with 
_ him at Flint castle, till at length the king was taken 
by Henry, duke of Lancaster. Betwixt this Owen 
and Reginald, lord Gray of Ruthyn, there happen- 


ed no small difference touching a commen, lying 


between the lordship of Ruthyn, whereof Reginald 
was owner, and the lordship of Glendwrdwy, in 
the possession of Owen, whence he borrowed the 
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name of Glyndwr. During the reign of Richard 
the Second, Owen, as being a courtier, and in no 
mean esteem with the king, did overpower Regi- 
nald, who was neither so well befriended at court, 
nor beloved in the country, as Owen was, But 
after King Richard’s deposal, the scene was altered, 
and Reginald, as then better befriended than. Ow- 

en, entered upon the common, which occasioned 
Owen, in the first year of Henry the Fourth, to 
make his complaint in parliament against him, for 
thus divesting him of his right. No redress being 
found, the bishop of St. Asaph wished the lords to 
take care, that by thus slighting his complaint, they 
did not irritate and provoke the Welsh to an insur- 
rection, to which, some of the lords replied, That 
they did not fear those rascally barefooted people. 
Glyndwr therefore perceiving how his petition was 
slighted in parliament, and finding no other method 
to redress himself, having several friends and fol- 
lowers, put himself in arms against Reginald, and 
meeting him in the field, overcame and took him 
prisoner, and spoiled his lordship of Ruthyn. Up- 
on this, many resorted to him from all parts of 
Wales, some thinking him to be in as great favour 
now, as in King Richard’s days, others putting in 
his head, that now the time was:come when the 
Britains, by his means, might again recover the ho- 
nour and liberties of their ancestors. But Reginald 
being thus kept prisoner, and very severely handled 
by Owen, to terrify him into compliance with him 
m his rebellious actings, and not permitted to have 
his liberty, under ten thousand marks for his ran- 
som, whereof six thousand to be paid upon the 
feast of St. Martyn, in the fourth year of Henry 
the Fourth, and to deliver up his eldest son with 
some other persons of quality, as hostages for the 


Temainder; the king, at the humble suit of Regi- 


nald, seeing no other way for his enlargement, gave 
way thereto, authorising Sir William de Roos, Sit 
Richard de Grey, Sir William de Willoughby, Sir 
William le Zouche, Sir Hugh Huls, as also, John 


Harvey, William Vaus, John Lee, John Langford, 
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Thomas Payne, and John Elnestow, to treat with 
Owen and his council, and: to conclude in what 
they should conceive most expedient and necessary 
to be done for his redemption. Whereupon they 
consenting to give the sum demanded by Glyndwr 
for his deliverance, the king gave license to Robert 
Baybroke, bishop of London, as also to Sir Gerard 
Baybroke the father, and Sir Gerard the son, then 
feoffees of divers lordships for this Reginald, to 
sell the manor of Hertelegh, in the county of Kent, 
towards the raising of that money. And for the 
better enabling him to pay so great a fine, the king 
was pleased to grant, that whereas it was enacted, 
that such persons who were owners of lands in 
Ireland, and did not there reside, should for such 
their neglect, forfeit two parts of the profits of 
them to the king; that notwithstanding this act, 
he should forfeit nothing for non-residence there, 
during the term of six years next ensuing. 

_. This good success over the Lord Gray, together 
with the numerous resort of the Welsh to him, and 
the favourable interpretation of the prophecies of 
Merddyn, which some construed very advantage- 
ously, made the swelling mind of Glyndwr over- 


flow its banks, and gave him some hopes of restor- | 


ing this island back to the Britains. Wherefore he 
set upon the earl of March, who met him with a 
numerous party of Herefordshire men, but when 
they came to close, the Welshmen proved too pow- 
erful, and having killed above a thousand men of 
the English, they took the earl of March prisoner. 
_ King Henry upon this was frequently requested to 
ransom the earl, but to no purpose, for whether by 
reason that Mortimer had a juster title to the crown 
than himself, he being the next heir in blood after 
King Richard, who was as yet living, or because of 
some other private odium, the king would never 
hearken to his redemption, alledging that he wil- 
fully threw himself into the hands of Glyndwr. 
But about the midst of August, to correct the pre- 
sumptuous attempts of the Welsh, the king went 
in person with a great army into Wales; but by 
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reason of extraordinary excess of weather, which 
some attributed to the magic of Glyndwr, he was 
‘glad to-return safe. iin sree thtoatioy + 
But the earl of March perceiving that, he was 
not like to obtain his liberty by King Henry’s means, 
whether out of compliance, by reason of his tedi- 
ous captivity, or affection to the young lady, he 
agreed to take part with Owen against the King of 
England, and to marry his daughter; with them 
joined the earl of Worcester, and his brother the 
earl of Northumberland, . with his son, .the valiant 
Lord Perey, who conspiring to depoanithe King of 
England, in the house of the archdeacon of Ban- 
gor, by their deputies divided the realm amongst 


‘them, causing a. tripartite indenture to. be made, 


and to be sealed with every one’s seal: by which 
covenant all that country lying betwixt the Severn 
and the Trent, southward, was assigned to the earl 
of March; all Wales, and the lands beyond the 
Severn, westward, were appointed to Glyndwr; 
and all from the Trent, northward, to the Lord 
Percy.. This was done (as some said) through a 
foolish credit they gave to a vain prophecy, as 
though King Henry was the execrable moldwarp, 
and they three, the dragon, the lion, and the wolf, 
which should pull him down, and: distribute his 
kingdom among themselves. After that they had 
exhibited articles of their grievances to King Hen- 
ry, and divulged their reasons for taking up arms; 
at length they marched with all their power towards 
Shrewsbury to fight the king, depending mainly 
upon the arrival of Glyndwr and his Welshmen. 
But the matter was gone so far, that whether he 
came in or no, they must fight, and so both armies 
being joined, the king's party, prevailed, young 
Percy being slain upon the spot, and Douglas, be- 
sides most of the knglish of quality, who with a 
party of Scotch had come to the aid of the confe- 
derates, was taken prisoner, but afterwards honour- 
ably set at liberty by the intercession of the prince 
of Wales. In the mean time, the earl of Northum- 
berland. was marching forward with a great party 
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fromthe North, but-the king having settled mat- 
ters about Shrewsbury, coming to York, and sénd- 
ing to him to lay down his. arms, he voluntarily 
submitted and dismissed his forces. Then the king 
returning from Yorkshire, ‘determined to’ pass over 
to North Wales, to chastise the presumptuous prac- 
. ticesof the immorigerous Welsh, who after his de- 
parture from Shrewsbury, had made inroads into 
the marches, and done much hurt to his English 
subjects. But other business of ereater consequence 
intervening, he detached his son, the Prince~of 
Wales, who took the castle of Aberystwyth, which 
was quickly again retaken by Owen Glyndwr, who 
thrust into it a strong garrison of Welsh. But.in 
the battle of Huske, fought upon the fifteenth of 
March, the Welsh received a very considerable blow 
from the prince’s men, Glyndwi’s son being taken 
prisoner, besides fifteen hundred more taken and 
slain. After this, we hear little of Glyndwr, ex- 
cepting that he continued and persisted to vex and 
plague the English upon the marches, to the tenth 
year of King “Henry's reign, when he miserably 
ended. his life; being, as Hollinshed reporteth, tO= Hollinsh, 

wards his latter days driven to that extremity, that 
despairing of all comfort, he fled and lurked in 
caves, and other the most solitary places, fearing 
to shew his face to any creature, till at length, be= 
ing starved for hunger and lack of sustenance, he 
miserably ended his life. 

But these rebellious practises of Gi udwe; highly 
exasperated King Henry against the Welsh, inso- 
much that several rigorous and unmerciful laws 
were enacted, relating to Wales, which in effect. 
destroyed all the liberties of the Welsh subject. 
They were made incapable of purchasing any lands, 
or to be elected members of any county or bo- 
tough, and to undertake any office, whether civil 
or military, in any town incorporated, If any 
suit at law happened betwixt an Englishman and 
a Welshman, the former could not be convicted, 
but by the sentence of an English judge, and the 
verdict of an. wiipatiah jury ; besides that any Eng- 
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lishman who married a Welsh-woman, was thereby 
forthwith disfranchised from all the liberties of an 
English subject, It was further enacted, that no 
Welshman should be in possessiom of any castle, 
or other place of strength, and that no victuals, or 
armour, should be brought into Wales, without a 
special warrant from the king or his council; and 
farther, that no Welshman was capable of under- 
taking the office of justice, chamberlain, sheriff, 
or any other place of trust m any part of Wales, 
notwithstanding any patent or license heretofore 
given to the contrary.. These, with many others 
most rigorous and unjust laws, particularly that 
forbidding any Welshman to bring up his children 
to learning, or to bind them apprentices to any 
trade or occupation, were enacted by the king 
against the.Welsh ; so that nothing could cool his 
displeasure, but that a whole nation should be 
wrongtully oppressed, for the fault and miscarriage 
of one person. But one might think, that this was 
no politic method to secure a nation in its allegi- 
ance, which upon lighter affronts was used to de- 
fend: its privileges; and therefore we may well 
attribute the quiet disposition of the Welsh towards 
this time, to the moderation of Henry the Fifth, 
who, within a little time, succeeded his father in 
the crown of England. | 
Contemporary with Glyndwr was Sir David Gam, 
so called by reason he had but one eye, the son of 
Llewelyn ap Howel Vaughan of Brecknock, by 
Mawd, the daughter of Ievan ap Rhys ap Ivor, of 
Eluel. He was a great stickler for the duke of 
Lancaster, and for that reason became a mortal ene- 
my to Glyndwr, who having his: education, as is 
said before, at one of the Inns of Court, got to be 
preferred to the service of King Richard the Se- 
cond, who, as Walsingham says, made him his Scu- 


- tifer,.or shield-bearer. But being: informed. that 


his master Richard was deposed and murdered, and 
withal being’ provoked by several wrongs and af- 
fronts done him ‘by his neighbour, the Lord Gray 
ef Ruthyn, whom. King’ Henry greatly counte+ 
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nanced, and looking upon Henry as an usurper, he 
caused himself to be proclaimed Prince of Wales. 
And for a better grace of the matter he feigned 
himself to be descended by a daughter from Lle- 
welyn ap Gryffith, the last prince; whereas in 
truth, he came paternally but from a younger bro- 
ther of the house of Powis. But as ambition has 
no moderation, so Glyndwr for a time acted the 
part of a prince, and summoned a parliament to 
meet at Machynlleth, whither the nobility and gen- 
try of Wales appeared, and among the rest Sir 
David Gam, but not upon the same design with 
the rest, having an intention in this meeting to 
murder Glyndwr. But the plot being discovered, 
and Sir David secured, he had liked to undergo 
present execution, had not Glyndwr’s best friends, 
and the greatest upholders of his cause, pleaded in 
his behalf, by whose intercession he. was prevailed 
with to grant Sir David both his life and liberty, 
upon condition he would ever after continue true 
_and loyal to him. Sir David promised very loudly, 
but with the reservation never to perform; for as 
soon as he came to his own country, where he was 
a person of very considerable sway and interest, he 
did exceedingly annoy and molest those that any 
way favoured or adhered to Glyndwr. While Sir 
David lay in prison at Machynlleth, for his attempt 
against Owen’s life, this Englyn was made upon 
him ;— 
. Dafydd Gam dryglam drei}, i ti yn wan frwydr, 


Fradwr Rissiart Frenin, 
Liwyr y rhoes diawl (hawn hwy! flin 


Y fath ystad) ei tys i’th din. 


_—t.e. David Gam, thou wilt be a wanderer, and 


an ill end will come to thee. Thou wilt be weak 


in battle, thou traitor to King Richard. So eagerly 


vexatious in thy station, that the devil wholly en-. 


tered thy heart. 


_ But Glyndwr receiving information, how that. 
Sir David Gam, contrary to the promise he had 
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made at:his releasement, endeavoured all he could 
to destroy his interest among the Welsh, entered 
the marches, and among other tokens of his indig- 
nation, burned the house of Sir David, and as the 
report goes, calling to him one of Sir David's te- 
nants, spake to him thus merrily in verse ;— 


O gweli di wr coch cam, 

Yn ymofyn y Girnigwen, 

Dywed ei bod hi tan y lan, 
gh a A nod y glo ar ei phen. 


—1. e. If thou seest a red-haired, sqtiint-eyed * 
man, looking for the lost sheep, tell him she 1s be- 
low the hill, and he may know her as she is marked 
With fire. . 


But Sir David had the luck to escape his reach, 
and’ was constrained to retire to England, where he 
lived for the most part at court, till the death of 
Glyndwr. — i aad abet 
_ When King Henry the Fifth went with an army 
to France against the French king, Sir David Gam 
brought into his service a numerous party of stout 


and valourous Welshmen, who upon all occasions 


expressed their courage and resolution. In the 
battle of Agincourt, news being brought to the king 
that the French army was advancing towards him, 
and that they were exceeding numerous, he detach- 
ed Captain Gam, to observe their motions, and to 
review their number. The Captain having narrowly 
eyed the French, ‘found them twice to exceed the 
English, but not being in the least daunted at such 
a multitude, he returned to the king, who enquiring 
of him what the number of the French might be, 
he made answer, A’nt please you my liege, they are 
enough to be killed, enough to run away, and 
enough to be taken prisoners. King Henry was 
well pleased, and much encouraged with this reso- 
lute and undaunted answer of Sir David’s, whose 


* Squint-eyed is Gam in Welsh, from which he took his name, and 
his family continue it to this day, and all squint with one eye, Sir Da- 
vid Gam was the persun whu Shakespeare descr.bed in the character of 
Captain Fluelin, 
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tongue did not express more valour than his hands 
performed. For in the heat of battle, the king’s 


person being in danger, Sir David charged the ene- 


my with that eagerness and masculine bravery, that 
they were glad to give ground, and so secured the 
king, though with the loss of much blood, and also 


his life, himself and his son-in-law Roger Vaughan, | 


and his kinsman Walter Llwyd, of Brecknock, 
having received their mortal wounds in that en- 
counter. When the king heard of their condition, 
how that they were past all hopes of recovery, he 
came to them, and in recompence of their good 
services, knighted them all three in the field, where 


they soon after died; and so ended the life, but not 


the fame of the signally valiant Sir David Gam. 
Edward of Westminster, the sole issue of that 
unfortunate prince, King Henry the Sixth, by Mar- 
garet, the daughter of Rayner, duke of Anjou, and 
titular king of Jerusalem, Sicily, and Arragon; was 
created Prince of Wales, in a parliament held at 
Westminster, on the fifteenth day of March, in the 
thirty-second year of his father’s reign. When the 
day was lost at Tewksbury, this young prince 
thought to make his escape by flight, but being 
unfortunately taken, and brought to the presence of 


King Edward the Fourth, who then sat upon the 


helm, made such resolute and unexpected replies, 
. that he put the king into such a passion, that he 
smote him on the mouth with his gauntlet; and 
then his brother Richard, the Crouch-back, ran him 
into the heart with his dagger. 
Edward, born in the Sanctuary at Westminster, 
the eldest son of King Edward the Fourth, was, 
after his father’s expulsion out of England, in the 
forty-ninth year of King Henry the Sixth, created 
Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, in the ele- 
yventh year of his father’s reign. Upon the death 
of Edward the Fourth, this young prince, being 
then at Ludlow, in the marches of Wales, was pre- 
sently sent for to London, and proclaimed King of 


England, but never lived to be crowned ; for his 
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uncle Richard, duke of Glocester, who was ap- 
pointed his protector, most villainously made him 
away, together with his brother, the duke of York ; 
and afterwards was himself proclaimed and crown- 
ed king, | | be 
Edward the Fourth, in his wars against Henr 

the Sixth, was very much assisted by the Welsh; 
in recompence of which service, he designed to re- 
form matters so in Wales, as that intolerable op- 
pression, which they had hitherto endured, should 
be regulated and taken off. And to that end, lie 
meant to establish a court within the said principa. 
lity, and constituted John, bishop of Worcester, 
president of the prince’s council in the marches ; 
who, together with Anthony, earl of rivers, sat in 


the town-hall of Shrewsbury, and constituted cer- 


tain ordinances for the public good and tranquility 
of that place. But the matter proceeded no far- 


ther; for the troubles and disquictness of his kmg- 


- Wokins, p. 
789, 


dom, coming heavy upon him, and the shortness 
of his reign after his establishment not permitting, 
he was forced to leave that to others, which himself 
thought once to bring about, _ | 
Edward, born at Middleham, near Richmond, in 
the county of York, the only son of King Richard 
the Third, was, at ten years of age, created by his 
tather, Prince of Wales, and died soon after. 
Arthur, the eldest son of King Henry the Se- 
venth, born at Winchester, was in the seventh year 
of his father’s reign, created Prince of Wales. 
About the fifteenth year of his age, being then 
newly married to Katherine, the Infanta of Spain, 
he was sent by his father into Wales, that by his 
presence he might keep that country in better awe. 
With him King Henry sent. Dr, Willian Smith, 
afterwards made bishop of Lincoln, as president 
of his council; together. with Sir Richard Pool, 
his chamberlain, Sir Henry Vernon, Sir Richard 
Crofts, Sir David Philip, Sir William Udal,. Sir 
Thomas Englefield, Sir Peter Newton, and others, 
to be his counsellors and directors in his manage | 
ment of affairs. But the prince had not continued 
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long there, but he fell sick at his castle at Ludlow, 
of which indisposition he shortly after died, and 
was buried with great solemnity in the cathedral 
church of Worcester. But the creating of his 
brother Henry, duke of York, Prince of Wales in 
his stead, was deferred for about the space of a 
month, to discover whether the Lady Katherine 
was with child by Prince Arthur. But when it 
appeared for certain, she had not conceived; on the 
eighteenth day of February, in the nineteenth year 


of his father’ King Henry the Seventh’s reign, 


Henry, Duke of York, was created Prince of Wales. 

King Henry the Seventh, being by his grandfa- 
ther Owen Tudor descended out of Wales, and hav- 
ing sufficiently experienced the affection of the 
Welsh towards him; first of those, who upon his 
_ first landing, opportunely joined him under Sir Rhys 
ap Thomas, and then of those, who under the com- 
mand of Sir William Stanley, lord of Bromfield, 
Yale, aud Chirkland, aided him in Bosworth-field; 
could not in honour and equity, but bear some re- 
gard to the miserable state and condition of the 
Welsh, under the English government. And there- 
fore this prudent prince, finding the calamities of 
the Welsh to be insupportable,.and seeing what 
grievous and unmerciful laws were enacted against 
them by his predecessors, he took occasion to redress 
and reform the same, and granted 'to the Welsha 
charter of liberty and immunity, whereby they 
werereleased from the cruel oppression, which since 
their subjection to the English government, they 


had most cruelly sustained. Aud seeing the birth. 


and quality of his grandfather Owen ‘Tudor was 
called in question, and that he was by many upbraid- 
ed of being of a mean and ignoble parentage; King 
Henry directed a commission to the abbot of Llan 
Egwest, Dr. Owen Pool, canon of Hereford, and 
John King herald at arms, to make inquisition con- 


cerning the pedigree of the said Owen; who com-. 


ing to Wales, madea diligent enquiry into this mat- 
ter; and by the assistance of Sir John Leyav, Gut- 
tyn Owen Bardd, Gryffith ap Llewelyn ap Evan 
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Vychan, and others, in the consultation of the Bri- 
tish books of pedigrees, they drew up an exact gen- 
ealogy of Owen Tudor, whichupon their return they 
presented to the king. 

Edward, son to Henr y the Eighth, by the Lady 
Jane Seymour, his third wife; was born at Hampton 
Court, on the twelfth of October ; and upon the 

eighteenth of the said month, was created Prince of 
Ww “ales, Duke of Cornwal, and earl of Chester. 

King Henry the Seventh, had already abrogated 
those unreasonable and intolerable laws, which the 
former Kings of England, particulariy Henry the 
Foarth, had made against the Welsh; and now, 
King Henry, the Eighth, willing to make a plenary 
reformation of what his father had wisely begun, 
thought it necessary towards the good and tranqui- 
lity of both nations, to make the Welsh subject to 
the same laws, and the same government with the 
English. ‘He understood that the usual hostilities 


and. depredations were still continued and kept up 


by both sides upon the borders ; and though his fa- 
ther had eased the yoke of the Welsh, yet he per- 
ceived, that it did contribute but little towards the 
disannulling of that inveterate and implacable envy 
and animosity which raged in the marches. There- 
fore to remedy this, otherwise unavoidable, distem- 
per, he concluded that it was the only effectual me- 
thod, to incorporate the Welsh. with the English, 
that they being subject to the same laws, might 
equally fear the violation of them. And accord- 
ingly, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, an 


‘act of parliament passed to that purpose, which to- 


gether with another act m the thirty-fifth year of | 
his reign, made a plenary incorporation of the Welsh 
with hie English, which union has had that blessed 
effect, that it has dispelled all those unnatural dif-_ 
firenibee which heretofore were so rife and irreccon- 


cilable. 


When the Reformation was first established in 
Wales, it was a mighty inconveniency to the vulgar 
people, such as were unacquainted with the Eng: 
lish tongue, that the bible was not translated into 
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their native language. Queen Elizabeth was quick-. 
ly apprehensive of the inconveniency which the 
Welsh curred for the want of such a translation ; 
and therefore in the eighth year of her reign, an act 
of parliament was passed, whereby the bishops 0 of A.D.1569. 
Hereford, St. David’s, St.-Asaph, Bangor, and Lan- 
daff, were ordered to take care that the bibl e, con- 
tainin g the Old and New Testaments, with the book 
of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sa- 
craments, be truly and exactly translated, into the 
British or Welsh Tongue, and that the same so tran- 
slated, being -by them perused and approved, be 
printed to such a number at least; as that every ca- 
thedral, collegiate, and parish church, and chapel- 
of-ease, within the said diocese where that tongue is 
vulgarly spoken might be supplied before the first 
of March, anno 1566. And from that time for- 
ward, the Welsh divine service should be used in 
the British tongue, in all places throughout those 
diocesses, where the Welsh is commonly spoke, af- 
ter the same manner as it was used in the English 
tongue; and that the charge of procuring the said 
Bible and Common Prayer, should equally depend 
betwixt the parson and parish: the former being 
obliged to pay one half of the expence ; and that 
the price of the book should be set by the aforesaid 
bishops, or by three of them at the least. But this 
act of parliament was not punctually observed; 
for the Old Testament was wholly omitted, and 
only the New, with the book of Common Prayer © 
‘and Administration of the Sacraments, then transla- 
ted, which translation was chiefly owing to Rich- 
baie bishop of St. David’s, who was assisted by Wil- 
1am Salusbury, a perfect critic in the Welsh tongue, 
and one excellently conversant in all British anti- 
quities. But in the year 1588, Dr. William Mor- 
gan, first, bishop of Landaff, and then of St. Asaph, 
undertook the translation of the whole Bible ; and 
by the help of the bishops of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminster, Dav id 
Powel, D. D. Edmund Price archdeacon of Mer- 
ionyth, and Richard Vaughan, he effectually finish- 
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ed it. This was of singular profit and advan- 
tage to the Welsh, to have the whole Scripture read 
and perused in their own native tongue ; by 
which means. they received a clearer demonstration 
of the corruptions of the church of Rome, when 
they saw many of their principles apparently con- 
tradicting, and others not very firmly founded up- 
on the Holy Scriptures. And on the other hand 
they perceived the necessity and advantage of the 
Reformation, they easily discovered that the whole 
doctrine of the church of England was sound and 
orthodox, and that they were now happily delivered 
from that popish slavery which their forefathers. 
ignorantly adored ; and therefore being convinced 
of the truth of their religion, they became, and con- 
tinued generally, very strict adherents and firm ob- 
servers of the doctrine and discipline of this church. 
_, And here by the bye, I cannot but observe what 
a reverend writer has lately insinuated, relating to 
the christian religion planted in Wales. For that 
learned person in his funeral sermon upon Mr, | 
Gouge, would fain induce the world to believe, 
that christianity was very corrupt and imperfect 
among the Welsh, before it was purified bv that, 
whom he terms _apostolical man. Whereas it is 
notoriously evident, that since the Reformation was 
settled in that country, and the Bible, with the book 
of Common Prayer, translated: into the Welsh 
tongue, no place has been more exact in keeping to 
the strict rubrick and constitution of the Church 
of England, both as to the substance and form of 
worship. _ But what may more truly be attributed 
to Mr. Gouge, is that since his travels into Wales, 
and the propagating of his doctrine among the ig- 
norant of that country, presbytery, which before 
had scarce taken root, has daily increased, and 
grown toa head. . ’ . 

Henry, eldest son of King James the First, being 
atrived to the age of seventeen years, was created 
Prince of Wales, on the 30th day of May, anno 
1610, but he dying of a malignant fever, about. two 
years after, his brother Charles being fifteen years . 
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of age, was created prince of Wales in his room, 
anno 1615. For joy of this new creation the town 
of Ludlow, and city of London, performed very 
great triumphs ;' and the more to honour this solem- 
nity, the king made twenty-five knights of the Bath, 
all lords’ or barons’ sons ; and the Inns of Court, to 
express their joy, elected out of their body forty 
choice gentlemen, to perform solemn justs and bar- 
riers. 

Charles, eldest son of King Charles the First, by 
Henrietta Maria, daughter to King Henry the 
Fourth of France, was born May 29, 1630, and af- 
terwards created Prince of Wales. 

Since the happy incorporation of the Welsh with 
the English, the history of both nations, as well as 
the people is united; and therefore I shall not re- 
peat that which is so copiously and frequently de- 
livered by the English historians; but shall con- 
clude with Dr. Heylyn, ‘That since the Welsh 


have been incorporated with the English, they have~ 


shewed themselves most loyal, hearty and affec- 
tionate subjects of the state: cordially devoted to 
their king, and zealous in defence of their laws, 
liberties and religion, as well as any of the best of 
their fellow-subjects.’ ae 3 
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The return of a Commission sent into Wales by King 
” Henry the Seventh, to search out the Pedigrees 
of Owen Tudor. 
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HENRY the Seventh, King of England, &c. son 
of Edmund, earl of Richmond, son of Owen ap 
Meredith, and of Queen Catherine his wife, daugh- 
ter to Charles the Sixth, King of France. This 
Owen was son of Meredith ap Tudor ap Gronw ap 
Tudor, ap Gronw, ap Ednyved Vychan, baron of 
Brinveingle, in Denbigh-land, lord of Kriceth, Chief 
‘Justice and-chief of council to Llewelyn ap lor- 
werth Drwyndwn, Prince of all Wales. And in 
the time of Prince Llewelyn, grew a variance be- 
tween King John of England and the said prince; 
whereupon Ednyved came with the prince's host, 
and men. of war, and also a number of his own 
people, and met these English lords in a morning, 
at which time these ‘English lords were hostied and 
slain; and immediately brought their heads, being 
yet bloody, to the said Prince Llewelyn. The 
prince, seeing the same, caused Ednyved Vychan, 
from thenceforth to bear in his arms or shield, three 
bloody heads in token of his victory, where he had 
borne in his’ arms before a Saracen’s head ; and so 
ever after, this Ednyved bore the said arms, his son, 
and his son’s son, unto the time of Tudor ap Gro- 
nw, ap Tudor ap Gronw, ap Ednyved Vychan. And . 
after this, Ednyved wedded one Gwenllian, daugh- 
yg ila 3 PF 2 | 
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ter to Rhys, Prince of South Wales, and had issue 


* Vide an 
serving. 


by her, Gronw: which Ednyved Vychan had in 
Wales divers goodly houses, royally adorned with 
turrets and garrets ; some in Anglesey, some other 
in Caernarvonshire, and some in: Den bigh-land; but 
his chiefest. manor-house. was in the.commot of 
Crythin, in Caernarvonshire, which was a royal 
palace, now decayed for want of reparations. Also 
he builded there a chapél, “inthe worship of our 
lady, and had license of the pope for evermore to 
sing divine service therein for his soul, and his.an- 
cestors’ and progenitors’ souls always ; and had au-. 
thority to give his tythes and offerings to his chap- 
lain there * starving; which Ednyved Vychan was 
son to Kyner ap lers.ap.Gwgan, ap Marchudd, 
which was one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales, 
and son ‘to, (Kytian, ap Elvyn, ap,Mor; ap (Mynan, 


_ap Isbwis Newautytche; ap Isbwis ap,Cadrod Calch 


Evynydd, earl of, Dunstableand lord of Northamp- 
ton, ap Gywyd) Cindion, ap Cynyelyn ap Arthuys, 
ap Morydd ap Cynnaw, |ap,Coel. Godeboc,.King of 


‘Britain, of whont King Hengy-the Seventh, descend: 
‘ed lineally; by issue-male,; ‘aud..is son jto,,the said 


Coel.in the thirty-first, degree, .as itis approved by 
old, chronicles ‘in’ Wales, Which, Coel, was son,of 


‘Tegvan ap; Deheuyraint, ap Tudbwyl, ap Urban, 
ap Gradd, ap Rhyvedel,. ap Rhydeirne, api Endig- 


ant, ap Endeyrn; ap Enid, ap Endos, ap Enddolaw, 


ap cAvalach,.,ap; Afflech,! sap, Beli; Mawz, » Kane, of 


Sit 
Britain, of whom King! Henry. the Seventh.descend- 


eth by issuermale, .and.is,son to, him. in: forty-one 
degrees... Which Beli was son to Monnogon -King 


re ye re = >) 
ap King Kaxor, ap King Pyr,.ap King Saw] Ben- 


tusel,,ap Rhytherch King, ap Rydion, King,-ap Li- 
dol King, ‘ap, Arthavel King, ap :Balsesbs King;ap | 
Owen King, ap Caxho King, ap 

‘Meirion ‘King, ap,Gwrgust King, ap Elydno King, 


dleuddyd, King, ap 


ap Clydawe King, ap Ithel King, ap Urien King, 
ap Andrew King, ap, Kereni Kin g,ap Porrex King, 


tap’ Coel; King, ap Cadell King, sap Geraint, King, 
“ap tidy King, ap Morydd King, ap Dan. Ising, ap. 
Seissilt King, ap Cynhelyn King, ap Gwregan King, 
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(alias) Varvdrwch, ap Beli King, ap Dyvnwal King, 
ap Dodion King, ap Enyd, ap Kwrwyd, ap Cyrdon, 
ap Dyvavarth, Prydain, ap Aedd Mawr, ap Anto- 
nius, ap Seissylt King, ap Rhegaw, daughter and 
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heir of King Lyr, and wife of Henwin, Prince of 


Cornwal. This Lyr was son of Bleuddyd, ap 
Rhunbaladr bras, ap Lleon, ap Brutus darian las, ap 
Effroc Cadarn, ap Mymbyr, ap Madoc, ap Locrine, 
ap Brutus, which inherited first this land, and after 
his name, was. calléd Britain, and had three sons, 
Locrine, Kamber, and Albanactus.. Locrine, the 
eldest, parted the ilse with his brethren, and kept 
half the. land for himself, and called it Leogria. 
_Kamber,, the second son, had the land beyond the 
Severn, and named it Kambria, in English, Wales. 
_Albanactus had Scotland, which he then called Al- 
bania, after, his ownname. Of which Brute, King 
Henry the Seventh is lineally descended by issue- 
‘male; saving one woman, and is son to Brute in 
five-score degrees. 


How Owen, grandsire to King Henry the Seventh, 

cometh of Beli Mawr, by Angharad, mother to 
 Ednyved, by tssue-female,. by Guttin Owen, and 
_. Sir John, Leiav’s books, ; 


. THE mother of Ednyved was Angharad, daugh- 
ter of Hwva, ap Cyner, ap Rhywallon, ap Dinged, 
ap Tudor Trevor, ap Mymbyr, ap Cadvarch, ap 
Gwrgenaw, ap Gwaethiawc, ap Bywyn, ap Bior- 
dderch, ap Gwriawn, ap Gwaonan, ap Gwafiw Vrych, 
ap Cadell, Dehurniluc, ap Pasgan, ap Rhydwf, ap 
Rhudd Vedel Vrych, ap Cyndeirn, ap Gwrtheirn 
Gwrthenau, called in English, Vortiger, by whom 
King Henry the Seventh, by the aforesaid Angha- 
rad, mother to Ednyved Vychan, and wife to Cy- 
ner ap lers, ep Gwgon, is son to the said Vortiger 
i thirty degrees. Which Vortiger was son to 
Rhydeyrn ap Deheuvraint, ap Eidigant, ap Endeirn, 
ap Enid, ap Endos, ap Enddolau, ap Avallach, ap 
Afflech, ap Beli Mawr, to whom King Henry the 
Seventh is son, by Angharad, mother to Ednyved 
Vychan, in forty degrees. 7 oe 


How King Henry the Seodiith doliberh of Beli Mawr, 
by Gwenllian wi ife to Ednyoed Vychan, and daugh- 
ter to the Lord Rhys, called Arglwydd Lthys, iY 
assue-female. 


OWEN ap Meredith ap Tudorap Gronw, asi 
ap Gronw, ap Gwenullian, daughter to Rhys, Prince. 
of South, Wales, ap Gr yf th prince, ap Rhys prince, 


ap T udor mawr prince, ap Cadell prince, ap Rodri 


mawr, prince of all Wales. This Rodri had three 
sons, and divided the principality of Wales between. 
them in three parts; to Mervyn his first son, prince - 
of North Wales, all North Wales, who died without 
issue; and Anarawd, prince of Powys, and Cadell, 
prince of South Wales, of whom King Henry the 
Seventh descendeth, by Gwenllian, daughter to 
Prince Rhys, called Arelwydd Rhys, ‘Wife to Edny- 
ved Vychan; and the said King Henry the Seventh 
is son to Rodri mawr in the seventeenth degree ; 
which Rodri mawr was son to Mervyn, first king of 
man, which wedded Essilt, daughter and heir to 
Cynan Dyndaethwy. | 

This Mervyn vrych was son to Gwriad ap Elidur, : 
ap Handdear Algwn, ap Tegid, ap Gwiar, ap Dwy- 
we ap Llywarch hén, ap Elidur Lydanwin, ap Meir- 
chion, ap Grwst, ap Genaw, ap Coel Godeboe, 
King of Britain as before. 'T his Coel was King, of 
Britain and Earl of Colchester, a right worthy king, 
to whom King Henry the Seventh is son, by the 
said Gwenllian, wife to Ednyved Vychan, in the 
thirty-first degree, by the said Guttin Owen, and 
Sir J ohn Leiav’s books. 


How Owen, Grandfire to th Henry the Seventh, 
cometh of Beli muwr, by Essillt, daughter to Cynan 
D: yndaethwy. 


OWEN ap Meredithap Tudor ap Gronw, ap Tudor 
ap Gronw, ap Gwenllian, daughter of Prince Rhys, 
ap Gryffith ap Rhys, ap Tudor mawr, ap Engion, 
ap elie. ap Howel Dda, ap Cadell, ap Rodri at 
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ap Essillt, daughter of Cynan Dyndaethwy, and 
heir, Prince of Wales, ap Rodri Moelwynoc, ap 
_ Edwal Iwrch, ap Cadwalader Vendigaid, King of 
all Britain, to whom King Henry the Seventh is son 
in the twenty second degree. Cadwalader was son 
to Cadwallon King, ap"Cadvan King, ap Iago, ap 
Beliap Rhun, ap Maelgwn Gwynedd King, ap Cas- 
wallon Lawhir, ap Eineon Irth, ap Cynnedda Wle- 
dig, ap Edeirn, which wedded Gwawl, Verch Coe! 
Godeboec King, which Edeirn was son to Padarn 
Peisrydd, ap Tegid, ap Iago, ap Genedawe, ap Cain, 
ap Gwrgain, ap Doli, ap Gwrtholi, ap Dufu, ap 
~Gorddufu, ap Amwerid, ap Omwedd, ap Duve 
Brichwain, ap Owen, ap Affallach, ap Afflech, ap 
Beli mawr, to whom King Henry the Seventh is 
son by the said Gwenllian in the fiftieth degree. 

Owen ap Meredith ap Tudor ap Gronw, ap Tudor 
ap Gronw, ap Gwenllian, daughter to Argiwydd 
Rhys, son to Gwenllian, daughter of GryffithPrince, 
ap Cynan, Prince of North Wales, san of Iago 
Prince, ap Edwal Prince, ap Meyric Prince, ap Ed- 
wal Voel Prince, ap Anarawd Prince, ap Rodri 
mawr, Prince of all Wales, to whom King Henry 
the Seventh is son by Gwenllian mother to the Ar- 
glwydd Rhys in the seventeenth degree. 

Owen ap Meredith ap Tudor ap Gronw, ap Tudor, 
ap Gronw, ap Gwenllian, Verch Arglwydd Rhys, 
ap Gwladis, Verch Rhywallon ap Cynvyn, Prince 
of Powys, and Angharad, wife to Cynvyn, daugh- 
ter and heir to Meredith, Prince of Powys, son of 
Owen, Prince of Powys and South Wales, son to 
Cadell Prince there. Which Owen ap Howel Dda 
had two sons, Meredith and Eineon, and Owen 
their father gave the principality of South Wales to 
Eineon his son, and the Principality of Powys to 
Meredith his other son. Which Meredith had is- 
. sue Angharad, that wedded Gynvyn, by whom he 
was Prince: of Powys, which Cadell was son to 
Rodri mawr, Prince of all Wales, son to Mervyn 
wrych, &c. to Beli mawr, as above written by Gut- 
tin Owen’s book. 3 
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dor, ap, Gronw, ap Gweullian,. Verch Arglwydd 
Rhys, ap Gryfiith, ap Rhys, ap Tudor, ap Eineon, 
ap Howel Dda, ap. Cadell, ap Angharad, wife to 
Rodri mawr, daughter to Meyric.ap Dyvnwal, ap 
Arthen, ap Seissillt, ap Clydawe, ap Artholes, ap 
Arnothen, ap Brothan, ap Seirwell, ap Ussa, ap Car- 
edic, ap Cwnedda Wledig, ap Edeirn, ap Padarna 
Peisrydd,. which Edeirn wedded Gwawl verch, Coel 
Godeboc, Mother to Cwnedda Wledig, &c. 


How Owen cometh of Meyric, lord of Gwent, by 
Morcydd’s daughter, wife to Gronw ap Ednyved - 
Vychan. ve 


OWEN ap Meredith ap Tudor ap Gronw, ap Tu- 
dorap Morvydd, Verch Meyric lord of Gwent. 


How Owen cometh of Rodri mawr, by Angharad, 
daughter to Ithel Vychan, ap Ithel Llwyd, and 
wife of Tudor ap Gronw, ap Ednyved Vychan. 


OWEN ap Meredith ap Tudor ap Gronw, ap Ang- 
harad, verch Ithel Vychan, ap Ithel Llwyd, ap Ithel 
Gam, ap Meredith ap Uchdrud, ap Edwin, King of 
Tegengle, in I’lintshire. 


How Owen cometh of Rodri mawr by Adleis, wife to 
Lthel Vychan, daughter to Ricart. . 


OWEN ap Meredith ap Tudorap Gronw, ap Ang- 
harad, verch Adleis, wife to Ithel Vychan, daughter 
to Ricart, ap Cadwalader, ap Gryffith, ap Kynan 
Prince of North Wales, ap Iago, ap Edwal Voel, 
ap Anarawd, ap Rodri Mawr, &c. all this by Gut- 
tin Owen’s book. ah: | 


How Owen cometh of Beli Mawr, by Gwervill verch - 
Madawc, or hen dwr, wife to Gronw ap Tudor, 
ap Gronw, ap Ednyved Vychan, . | ties! 


OWEN ap Meredith ap Tudor ap Gweryill yerch 
Madawe, o’r hen dwr, ap Iers, ap Madawc, ap Me- 
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redith, ap Bleddyn, ap Kynfin, ‘Prince of Powis, 
&c. and so to Beli Mawr. . . 


How Owen cometh to Beli Mawr by the mother of 
the suid Gwervill Verch Madoc. 


OWEN ap Meredith, ap Tudor, ap Gwervill 
Verch Madoc, o’r hen dwr, ap Lleucu Verch Ang- 
harad, Verch Meredith, ap Madoc, ap Gryftith 
Maelor, Prince of Powis.. This Madoc ap Gry- 
fith Maelor, built the abbey of Valecrucis, in Welsh, 
Monachlog Llan Egwest, in the year of our Lord 
1200, and lieth there buried, and this Gryftith Mae- 
lor was son to Madoc, ap Meredith, ap Bleddin, 
ap Cynvin, ap Gweristan, ap Gwalthvoed, ap Gwry- 
dor, ap Cariadawe, ap Lles Llaw Ddeawe, ap Ed- 
wal, ap Gwnnan, ap Gwnnawe Varv Sych, ap 
Keidic, ap Cory, ap Cadnawe, ap Teganwy, ap 
Leon, ap Gwinav Daufteuddwyd, ap Powyr lew, 
ap. Bywdec, ap Rhun rhudd baladr, ap Llary, ap 
Casvar Wledig, ap Lludd, ap Beli Mawr, King of 
alk England and Wales, to whom King Henry the 
Seventh is son this way by Ludd in thirty-six de- 
grees. ; 


How Owen cometh to Beli Mawr, by the mother’s 
side of Gwervill Verch Madoc. 


OWEN ap Meredith, ap Tudor, ap Gwervill 
Verch Eva, Verch Llewelyn ap Grytfith, ap Gwen- 


wynwyn, ap Owen Cyveilioc, ap Gryffith ap Ma- — 


doc, ap Meredith, of Powis, ap Bleddyn, ap Cyn- 
fin, &c. to Beli mawr. . 

Owen ap Meredith, ap Tudor, ap Gwervill Verch 
Eva, Verch Margret, Verch Meredith Goch, ap 
Meredith, ap Iers Vychan, ap Iers Goch, ap Me- 
redith ap Bieddyn, ap Cynfin, &c. to Beli. 

-Owen ap Meredith ap Tudor, ap Gwervyll, Verch 
Eva, Verch: Margret, Verch Meredith Goch, ap 
Christin, ap Bledrws, ap Edwal Owen Bendew, one 
of the fifteen tribes of North Wales, son to Cynan 
3. G 
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Vieniard ap Gwalthvoed, ap Gwlyddien, ap Gwri- 
dor, ap Caradoc, ap Lles Llaw ddeawc, ap Edwal, 
Gwnnan, ap Gwannawc Varv sych, ap Ceidio, 


Gwinan dau Freuddwyd, &c. and so to Beli. 

Owen ap Meredith, ap Margret Verch Tomas, ap 
Llewelin, ap Owen ap Meredith, lord Iscoed, ap 
Owen, ap Gryfhith, ap Rhys, Princeof South Wales, 
so to Rodri Mawr. ie 

Owen ap Meredith, ap Margret, Verch Tomas ap 
Llewelyn, ap Angharad, Verch Arglwydd_ Sion, 
John of Hasson, by William ap David ap Gryffith. 
Dubium. 

Owen ap Meredith, ap Margret, Verch Tomas 
ap Llewelyn, ap Angharad Verch Margret, Verch 


~ Philip, ap Ivor, lord Iscoed, by William ap Gryffith, 


Dubium. 

Owen ap Meredith, ap Margret, Verch Tomas 
ap Llewelyn, ap Angharad, Verch Margret, Verch 
Angharad, Verch Llewelyn ap Ters Drwyndwn, 
Prince of all Wales. This Llewelyn wedded Inct, 
daughter of King John, who was son to Henry the 
Second, son to Mawd the empress, daughter to © 
Henry the First, son to William the Conqueror, son 
to Robert, duke of Normandy. 

Owen ap Meredith, ap Margret, Verch Tomas 
ap Elinor Verch..... Lord Barre, by Guttin 
Owen, by information of Dr. Owen Pool, and Mr. 
Lingam’s wife by an old pedigree. _ 

"Owen ap Meredith, ap Margret, Verch Tomas, 
ap Elinor, Verch Elinor, Verch Edward Long- 
shanks, King of England. . 

Owen ap Meredith, ap Margret, Verch Tomas 
ap Elinor Verch Elinor, Verch Elinor, second to 
King Edward abovesaid. Dubium. 

Owen ap Meredith, ap Margret, Verch Elinor 
Verch Meredith, ap Owen, ap Gryffith, ap Rhys, 
Prince of South Wales, by Madoc ap Llewelyn ap 
Howel’s books. ~ | 

Owen ap Meredith, ap Margret, Verch Elinor, 
verch Catrin, verch Llewelyn ap Gryflith, last. 
prince of Wales. . 
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Owen ap Meredith, ap Margret, verch Elinor, verch 


Llewelyn ap Gryffith, ap Tangwistl, verch Lly- 


warch Goch, ap Llywarch ap Pyll, ap Cynan, ap 
Einion, ap Gwridor Goch, ap Helic, ap Glannawe, 
ap Gwgon Gleddyvrudd, ap Cariadawe Vreichvas, 
ap Llir Merini, ap Einion Irth, ap Cunedda Wledig. 

Owen ap Meredith, ap Margret, verch Elinor, 
~ verch Caterin, verch Elinor ap. Gryffith ap Tang- 
wistl, verch Tangwistl, verch Llywarch, ap Bran, 
ap Dinawal, ap Evnydd, ap Alawe Alser, ap ‘Tud- 
wal, ap Rodri Mawr: ap Guttin Owen. 


Owen ap Meredith, ap Margret, verch Elinor | 


Vychan, verch Simon Montford, earl of Leicester: 
by Guttin Owen. | 

Owen ap Meredith, ap Margret, verch Elinor, 
verch Caterin, verch Elinor Vychan, verch Elinor, 
verch John, King of England. 


Hereafter followeth the ancient lineage of the said 
Owen's mother,. Margaret, wife to Meredith ap 
Tudor. | : 


- OWEN ap Margret, verch Dafydd Vychan, ap 
Dafydd Llwyd, ap Cyner, ap Gronw, ap Cyner, 
ap Iers, ap Hwva, ap»Cwmus, ap Cillin, ap Maeloc 
dda, ap Gredey, ap Kwmus du, ap Cillin Ynad, ap 
Predur Teirnee, ap Meilyr Eryr, gwyr gorsedd, ap 
Tiday, ap Tyvodde, ap Gwybfyw, ap Marchwin, 
ap Branap Pill, ap Cervyr, ap Meilir Meilirion, ap 
Coron, ap Cunedda Wledig, ap Gwawl, verch Coel 
Godeboc, as before. | 
Owen ap Margret, verch Dafydd Vychan, ap 
Dafydd Llwyd, ap Ceyner, ap Gronw, ap Cyuer, 
_ap Iers, ap Hwva, ap Generis verch Ednowain Ben- 
dew, ap Cynon Viniaid, ap Gwarthvoed, ap Gwri- 
dir, ap Caradoc, ap Lles llaw ddeuawc, ap Edwal, 
ap Gwynnan; and so to Ludd, ap Beli Mawr, -as 
before by Guttin Owen. | 
Owen ap Margret, Verch Dafydd Vychan, ap 
Dafydd Llwyd ap Cyner, ap Llaysedd, daughter to. 
Sir William Twychet, knight, by William, Indub, 
| 7 3G 2 
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Owen ap Margret, Verch Dafydd Vychan, ap 
Dafydd Llwyd, ap Alis, Verch Robert, ap Turstan 
Holland, captain of Harlech: by William. 

Owen ap Margret, Verch Dafydd Vychan, ap 
Dafydd Llwyd, ap Alis; Verch Margret, Verch 
Alan Norris, knigh, by William. Indub. 

Owen ap Margret, Verch Dafydd Vychan, ap 
Angharad, Verch Howel ap Meredith, ap Iers, ap 
Cadwgan, ap Llywarch, ap Bran, as before, &c. 

Owen ap Margret, Verch Dafydd Vychan, ap 
Angharad Verch Howel ap Meredith,ap Iers, ap 
Gwenllian, Verch Cynan ap Owen Gwynedd, ap 
Grytfith ap Cynan, &c. By 

Owen ap Margret, Verch Dafydd Vyclhan, ap 
Angharad, Verch Owen ap Bleddin, ap Owen Bro- 
gennwn, ap Madoc, ap Meredith, ap Bleddin, ap Cyn- 


fin, Prince of Powys; these three by Guttin Owen. 
y if 


Owen ap Margret, Verch Dafydd Vychan, ap 
Angharad, VerchGwladis, Verch Llewelyn Gethni, 
ap Edwal, ap Gryffith ap Meyric, ap Cadhayarn, 
ap Gwrydd, ap Rhys Goch, one of the fifteen tribes 
of North Wales; which was son to Sandwr ap Jardd- 
wr, ap Mor, ap Tegerin, ap Aelaw, ap Gredres, ap 
Cwmus du, ap Cillin Ynad, &c. to Coel Godeboc, 

Owen ap Margret, Verch Dafydd Vychan, ap 
Angharad, Verch Gwladis, Verch Mali Llwyd, 
Verch Iers ap Engion, ap Geraint, ap Tegwared, ap 
Cynfawr, ap Madoc diffaeth, which were rulers and 
great men in Pentraeth. / 

Owen ap Margret, verch Nest, verch Jermy, ap 
Gryffith, ap Howel, ap Meredith,ap: Engion, ap 
Gwegon, ap Merwydd ap Golwyn, one of the fif- 
teen tribes of North Wales, son to Tangno, ap Cad- 
vael, ap Lludd, ap Llen, ap Llaminod Angel, ap Pas- 
gen, ap Urien Rheged, ap Meirchion, ap Gwrest, 
ap Cenev, ap Coel Godeboc king, as before. | 

Owen ap Margret, verch Nest, verch Jermy, ap 
Gwervill, verch Gwladis, verch Edwal Vychan, as 
before. iS, 

Owen ap Margret, verch Nest, verch Angharad, 
verch Gryffith, ap Dafydd Goch, ap Grythth ap 
Llewelyn, prince of Wales. - 
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Owen ap Margret verch Nest. verch Angharad, 
verch Grytfith ap Dafydd Goch, ap Dafydd, ap 
Gryfith, ap Tangwistl, verch Llywarch Goch, ap 


Llywarch Holbwrch, ap Pill, ap Cynan, ap Gwridor 


Goch, ap Helic, ap Glannoc, as before, 

Owen ap Margret verch Nest, verch Angharad, 
verch Grytith, ap Dafydd Goch, ap Rhanullt, verch 
Rheinallt, King of Man. 

Owen ap Margret vech Nest, verch Angharad, 
verch Grytfith, ap Angharad, verch Heylyn, ap 
Tudor, ap Ednyved Vychan. | 

Owen ap Margret verch Nest, verch Angharad, 
verch Grytfith, ap Angharad, verch Heylyn, ap Ad- 
leir, verch Ricart, ap Cadwalader, ap Gryfiith, ap 
Cynan prince. These four by Guttin Owen. 

Owen ap Margret verch Nest, verch Angharad, 
~ verch Grytlith, ap Angharad, verch Heylyn, ap 
Adleis, verch Ricart, ap Cadwalader, ap Gryfiith 
ap Cynan, ap Avandrec, wife to Iago, daughter to 
Gwayr, ap Pill, ap Cynan ap Cynddelw gam, ap 
Elgudi, ap Grwysnad, ap Diwgludd, ap ‘legawc, ap 
Cyvnerth, ap Madoc Madogion, ap Sauddl bryd 
Angel, ap Llywarch hen, ap Elidor Ludanwin, ap 
Meirchion gul, ap Erwst galedlwm, ap Cenaw, ap 
Cocl Godeboc king as before, | 

Owen ap Margret verch Nest, verch Angharad, 
vereh Marret, verch Tudor, ap Iers, ap Ewrgwnon, 
ap Cyfnerth, ap Rhuon, ap Nevydd hardd, one of 
the fifteen tribes of North Wales. 

Owen ap M argret, verch Nest, verch Angharad, 
verch Margret, verch Tangwistl, verch Madoc, ap 
Cyvunerth, ap Cyhelyn, ap Llywarch Vychan, ap 
Liywarch Goch, ap Llywarch Holbwrch, ap Pill, 
ap Cynon, ap Gwrydr Goch, ap Helic ap Glannoc, 
ap Gwgon gleddytrud, ap Caradoc freich fras, ap 
Glir Meirini, ap Engion yrth, ap Cynedda Wledig, 
by GuttinOwen. | | 


Abstracted out of the old Chronicles of Wales, by Sir Jobn Leiay, 
priest, Guttin Owen, Gryffith ap Llewelyn ap Jermy Vychan, 
Madoc ap Llewelyn ap Howel, Robert ap Howel ap Thomas, 
John King, with many others, at the King’s Majesty’s cost and 

charges. The abbot of Llanegwestle, and Dr, Owen Pool, 
canon of Harf, overseers, | 
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No. -I. 


Omnibus hoc scriptum visuris Rogerus de Monte 
Alto Senescallus Cestrie Salutem: Sciatis quod 
ego me constitui plegium, &c. 


To all and singular to whome this writing shall come, 
Roger de Monte Alto, Steward of Chester sendeth greeting : 
Know yee that [haue constituted my selfe pledge for Senena 
the wife of Gryffith the sonne of Llewelyn, sometimes prince 
of Northwales, and haue vudertaken for hir to our souereigne 
lord Henrie king of England, that the said Senena shall 
accomplish and performe all and singular those couenants 
and articles, agreed vpon betweene our said souereigne lord 


and the said Senena, for and concerning the deliverance of 


the said Gryffith hir husband and Owen his son out of the 
prison of Dauid his brother, and the portion of inheritance 


- due vnto the said Gryffith, which the said Dauid keepeth 


from him by force. In witnesse whereof to this present 
writing I haue put my seale, Dated at Salop, the mundaie 
before the feast of the Assumption of the blessed Virgin 
Marie, in the 25. yeare of the reigne of the said King. 


Yo” a a a ok dl ol 


No. II. 


Reuerendissimis in Christo patribus ac D. D. Ro- 
berto Dei gratia Archiepiscopo Cantuar. totius 
Angle Primati, & Archiepiscopo Eborum, ac 
eorum Suffraganeis, &c. 


TO the most reuerend fathers in Christ and Lords, Robert 
by the grace of God Archbishop of Canturburie, primate 
of England, and the Archbishop of Yorke, and their Suf- 
fraganes, being now togither at London in councell: their 
deuout sonne Llewelyn Prince of Wales and lord of Snou- 
don, greeting with due obedience, reverence, and honor in 
all things. Be it knowen to your reverend Fatherhoods, 
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that where heretofore contention and discord (whereof warre 
followed and long continued) arese betwixt the king of no- 


ble memorie Henrie king of England of the one partie, and | 


_ vs of the other partie: the same contentions and strife were 
at the last appeased by the authoritie of the sea Apostolike, 
and meanes of the reuerend father lord Otobonus, Deacon 
and Cardinall of S. Adrian Legate into England: as it ap- 
peareth in the forme of treatie and peace betwixt the said 
king, and Edward his first begotten son, lord Edward now 
king of England, and their successors on the one partie: 
and vs and our successors on the other partie, by the corpo- 
rall othes of both parties assured. Which forme of peace 
was committed to writing by the said Legate, with the seale 
of the said king, and the seale of the said lord Edward now 
king, and with our seale also. In the which peace it is con- 
teined amongst other things (which you doo well know as 
we beleeue) that we and our successors should hold of the 
king and his successors the principalitie of Wales. So that 
all Welsh Barons should hold their Baronies and lands of 
vs and our successors in Capite, and should doo homage and 
fealtie to vs and to our heires (one Baron excepted) for the 
which we and our successors should doo homage and fealtie 


to the lord the king and his successors. It is further con-. 


teined in the same peace, that neither the said king nor his 


successors, should receive. anie of our enemies, nor anie 


running awaie from vs, or our successors, nor should helpe 
or maintaine anie such against vs or our successors. The 
which all are conteined in the forme of peace, the tenor 
whereof the reuerend Fathers ef Strata Florida, and Aber- 
conwey bearers hereof can shew you. | 
Bur see returned Fathers, the lord Edward now noble 
king of England, after the said peace taketh into his hands 
certeine Barons lands of Wales, of which they and their an- 
cestors haue been long possessed, and keepeth a Baronie in 
his hands which should be ours by the forme of peace: other 
Barons of our land being from vs fugitives, runing to him, 
he keepeth, helpeth and mainteineth ; as Dauid ap Gryffith, 
and Gryflith ap Gwenwynwyn, who purposed our death and 
destruction, Notwithstanding that since their debarture they 
haue robbed within our land, committed slaughter, arid 
burning of houses, and doo still dailie commit the like against 
‘the peace aforesaid: and although we haue often sent our 
greefes and complaints by our solemne messengers, to the 
said noble lord Edward, as well before he was king, as since, 
yet vnto this daie he never did anie redresse therein. Also 
that which is more perilous, he called vs vnto a a place (not 
to vs safe) amongst our deadlie enemies, our fugitiues and 
felons and their spies and murderers, to doo him homage and 
fealtie:.to the which place we can no waies come without 
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danger of or bodie: especiallie seeing our enemeis abouesaid 
be in that place at the king’s table, and sometimes in counsell. 
and openlie brag themselves. And though lawfull and rea- 
sonable excuse were alledged by our messengers, before the 
king and his councell, why the place was not safe nor in- 
different, yet he refused to allow or appoint anie other place 


_indifterent for vs to doo our homage and fealtie: which we 


were and are readie to doo ynto him, in anie safe place by 
him to be appointed, if he will appoint anie; and to per- 
forme the other articles of the peace concluded and sworne. 
And for that it pleased him not to come to anie place, where 
we could with safetie do him homage, we were suiters to him, 
to send anie from him to receive our othe and homage, vntill. 
it pleased him to apoint a place, where we shall doo our 
homage to him personallie, the which thing he vtterlie de- 
nied to doo. . 
We therefore beseech your Fatherhoods earnestlie, that it 
please you to consider what danger should happen to the 
people both of England and of Wales, by reason of the breach 
of the couenants of peace aboue said : if now warres and dis- 
cord should follow, which God forbid: attending and call- 
ing to remembrance the prohibition of the holie father the 
Pope latelie in the councell at Lions, that no ware should 
be mooued amongst Christians: least thereby the affaires of 
the holie land should be neglected: that it would please you 
also to help with your councell with the lord and king, that 


he would vse vs and order vs according to the peace agreed 


vpon, the which we will no waie infringe. And if he will 
not harken to your counsel! therein (which God forbid) that 
you will hold vs excused, for we will no waies as much as 
in vs lieth procure the trouble or disquietness of the Realme. 
And if it may please you to give credit to our messengers 
(which we doo send to the king at the daie by him vnto vs 
appointed) to alledge our lawful excuses in those things, 
which they by mouth shallon our partshew vnto you: resting 
to dvo your will and pleasure, if it please you to write againe. 
Dated at Talybont the 6. daie of October, An. 1275. 
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No. ITI. 


Certain greefes sent from Llewelyn, to the Archbi- 
shop translated Word by Word out of the Records 
of the said Archbishop. | 


WHERE that itis conteined in the form of the peace, 
concluded as followeth. . ; 
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1 Ir the said Llewelyn will claime anie right in anie lands 
occupied by anie other than by the lord the king, without 
the said foure Cantreds, the said lord the king shal] doo him 
- full justice, according to the lawes aud customes of those 
quarters or parts, where the said lands doo lie, Which 
article was not observed in the lands in Arustly, and betwixt 
the waters of Dyui and Dulas, for that when the said Llewe- 
lyn claimed the said lands before the Jord the king at Rhuth- 
lan, and the king granted him the cause to be examined 
according to the lawes and customes of Wales, and the aduo- 
cates of the parties where brought in, and the Ludges which 
vulgarlie they call Ynnayd, before the king, to iudge of the 
said lands according to the lawes of Wales. And the de- 
fendant appeared and answered so, that the same daie the 
cause ought to haue beene fullie determined according to the 
appointment of our lord the king. Who at his being at Glo- 
_ cester, had assigned the parties the said daie: and though the 
same cause wasin divers places often beard and examined 
before the Lustice, and that the lands were in North Wales 
and never iudged but by the laws of Wales; neither was it 
lawfull for the king but according to the laws of Wales to 
proroge the cause ; all that notwithstanding he proroged the 
daie (of his owne motion) contrarie to the said laws. And 
at the last the said Llewelyn was called to diuers places, 
whither he ought not to haue beene called : neither could he 
obtein iustice, nor anie iudgement, vnlesse it were according 
to the lawes of England, contrarie to the said article of the 
peace, sAnd the same was doone at Montgomery, when the 
parties were present in iudgement, and a daie appointed to 
heare sentence, they proroged the said daie contrarie to the 
foresaid lawes: and at the last the king himselfe at London 


denied him iustice, vnlesse he would be iudged according to — 


the English lawes in the said matter. 

2, ALL iniuries, trespasses and faults on either part doone, 

be clearelie remitted vnto this present daie. This article 
was not kept; for that as soone as the lord Reginald Gray 
was made Lustice, he mooued diuers and innumerable ac- 
cusations against the men of Tegengl and Ros, for trespasses 
doone in the time of king Henrie: when they bear rule in 
those partes, whereby the said men dare not for feare keepe 
their own houses. 
3 Wuereas it was agreed that Rees Vychan ap Rees ap 
Maelgon shall enioie his possessions, with all the land which 
he now holdeth, &c. After the peace concluded he was 
spoiled of his lands of Geneu’rglyn which he then held, 
with the men and cattell of the same. : 


4 Auso our lord-the king granteth, that all tenants 


holding lands in the foure Cantreds, and in other places 
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which the king holdeth in his owne hands, shall hold and 
enivie the same, as freelie as they did before the time of the 
warres, and shall vse the same liberties and customes, which 
they vsed before. Contrarie to this article, the lord Regi- 
nald Gray hath brought manie new customes against the 
forme of peace aforesaid. 

5 ALL controuersies mooued, or to be mooued betwixt 
the Prince and anie other, shal! be decided after the lawe of 
the marches (if they have their beginning in the marches) 
and after the lawes of Wales, such asin Wales haue their 
beginning. Contrarie to this article, the king dooth and 
sendeth Lustices to Anglesey, who presume to iudge there the 
men and subjects of the Prince: setting fines vpon them, 
contrarie to the lawes of Wales, seeing neither this nor anie 
hke was ever heard in times past ; imprisoning some, out- 
lawing others, when the Prince is at all times readie to doo 
justice to all men that complaine vpon anie of his men. 

6 WuerEit isin the peace, that Gryffith Vychan should 
doo homage to the king for the land in Yale, and to the 
Prince for the land in Ederneon, the kings iustices brought 
the ladie of Maylor, into all the said lands of Edeyrneon. 
The knowledge of which cause onelie pertained to the Prince 
and not to the said Tustices: and yet for peace sake, the 
Prince did tollerate all this, being at all times readie to 
minister iustice to the said ladie. 

7 Anp though the said Prince submitted himselfe vnto vs 
and our will, yet we neuertheless will and grant, that our 
will in no case goo furder, than is conteined in those articles. 
Contrarie to this article, gold was exacted for the Queenes 
workes at everie paiment made to the king: which gold was’ 
neuer demanded in time of king Henrie, or anie other king 
of England. Which gold yet for quietnes sake the Prince 
paid, though it were not spoken of or mentioned in the © 
peace. And now further it is exacted for the old Queene 
the kings mother that now is (for the peace concluded with 
king Henrie) 2000 marks and ahalf: and vnlesse it be paid, _ 
the king threatneth to oceupie the goods and lands of Llewe- 
lyn and his people, which he could find in his realme; and 
sell men and beasts vntill the said summe were paid. ave 

8 lrem, wheo the king inuited the Prince to his feast at 
Worcester, promising with verie fair words, that he would 
give his kinsewoman to him to wife, and enrich him with 
much honour: neuerthelesse when he came thither, the selfe 
same daie they should be married before Masse, the king 
required a bill to be sealed by the Prince; conteining amongst 
other things that he would neuer keep man against the kings 
will, nor neuer mainteine anie, whereby it might come to passe 
that all the Princes, force should be called from him, The 
which letter sealed, he delinered the king by iust fear, whicla 
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might mooue anie constant man; yet was not this conteined 
in the peace, whereas the conclusion of the peace was, that 
the king should require nothingthat was not conteined in the 
same. ie 

9 Item, where in the said peace all customes be confirmed 
to the said Prince, as his ancestors of long and dailie ob- 
serued custome haue received to their owne vse, all wrecks 
happening vpon his ownelands: the lustice of Chester tooke 
- adistresse of the Prince for goods of shipwrecke receiued by 
him before the warres, contrarie to the forme of the said 
peace. By the which all trespasses of: either side were re- 
mitted 5 and contrarie to the customes before said : and if in 
case it were forfeited, yet he tooke such a distresse, filteene 
pounds of honie, and manie horsses, and imprisoned his men. 
And this he tooke of the Princes owen proper goods, and 
further tooke booties of Bagiers which came to Lyrpoole with 
merchandize, and neuer redelivered the same yntill he had 
taken so much monie for the same, as it pleased him. 

10 Ire, when certeine men of Geneu’rglyn had taken 
certeine goods of some of their neighbours of Geneu’rglyn, 
when they were in the dominion of the Prince in Meyreon, 
the king’s men of Llanbadarn did take awaie the said goods 
' Out of the said dominion of the Prince: and when the prince 


his men came thither, and asked the cause why they tooke. 


the said preie: the kings men killed one of them, and wound- 
ed the other, and the rest they did imprison, neither could 
the prince get anie iustice for the said goods to this daie. 
11 ANp where it is conteined in the peace, that all things 
committed in the Marches, should be redressed in the 
' Marches; yet the kings men would no where heare the 
princes men, but put them in the castell of Lianbadarn : 
which is against the peace aforesaid. In these articles and 
diuers others, the king standeth sworne to the prince, and to 
his people. And although the prince as well by himselfe 
as by his people, haue often requested the king to cause the 
said peace to be kept, yet was it in no point kept, but dailie 
the kings [ustices doo more and more heape iniuries and 
greefes vpon the people of those parts, So that it can not 
be blamed, if the Prince did assent to them that first began 
the wars, seeing the othe which the lord Robert Typtost 
sware for the king, was kept in no point: and cheeflie seeing 
the prince was forewarned, that be should be taken so soone 
as the king came to Ruthlan, as he had beene in deede if 


the king had come thither after Christmasse, as he purposed.- 
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‘No. IV. & VII. 


These greefes following were done by the King and 
his officers, to the lord David up Gryfjith. . 


WHEN the said Dauid came to the lord Edward then 
earle of Chester, and did him homage, the said lord Edward 
did giue by his letters patents to the said Dauid, two Can- 
trevs, Dyffryncluyd, and Ceinmeyrdd, with all the appurte- 
nances: afterward when he was made king he confirmed 
the said gift to the said Dauid, and gaue him possession of 
them. Then afterward Guenllian Lacy died, who held some 
townes in the said Cantrevs for terme of life: which after 
hir decease appertained to Dauid, by force of the foresaid 
grant, which townes yet the king tooke from him, contrarie 
to his letters patents. | 

2 Trem, when the said Dauid did hold of the lord the 
king the villages of Hope and Eston in Wales, of the which 
he ought to answere no man, but according to the lawes of 
Wales, yet the Iustice of Chester caused the said Dauid to 
be called to Chester, at the sute of one William Venable an 
English man: to answere for the title of the said villages. 
And although the said Dauid did often and instantlie desire 
him the said Lustice not to proceed against him iniuriouslie 
in the countie of Chester, where he was not bound to an- 
swere by the forme of the peace: yet he plainlie denied him 
to be iudged either in Wales or after the lawes of Wales. 

3. Irnm, the said Iustice of Chester to the iniurie of the 
said Dauid, did cut downe his wood of Llyweny, and his 
woods. at Hope, as well by the dwellers of Ruthlan, as 
others: and yet the said Iustice had no iurisdiction in those 
parts. And not being contented to get timber there, for 
building, as well for Ruthlan as other places in the countrie, 
but also destroied the said woods, sold it, and carried it into 
Treland. ) 

4. Irem, where the said Dauid tooke certaine outlawes 
and rouers in the woods, and caused them to be hanged : yet 
the said Iustice accused Dauid to the king, for succoring 
and mainteining the theeues aforesaid: which was not like 
to be true seeing he caused them to be hanged. 

5 IveM, it is prouided in the peace, that all Welshmen 
in their causes should be iudged after the lawes of Wales. 
This was in no point obserued with the said Dauid and his 
people. Of these foresaid greefes the said Dauid required 
often amends, either according to the lawes and customes of 
Wales, or of speciall fauour; but he could neuer obteine 
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anie of them both at his hands. Futther, the said Dauid 
was warned in the kings court, that as soone as Reginald 
Gray should come from the court, the said Dauid should be 
taken and spoiled of his castell of Hope, bis woods should 


be cut downe, and his children taken for pledges: who see~ 


ing he had taken much paines and perill for the king in all 
his warres as well himselfe as his people, both in England 


and in Wales, and had lost therebie the most part of the no- 


bilitie of his countrie, and yet neuerthelesse could obteine 
neither iustice, amends, nor fauour at his hands, having such 
great wrongs offred vnto him, and fearing bis owne life and 
his childrens, or else perpetuall prison, being enforced, as it 
were against his will, began to defend himselfe and his 
people. | 
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No. V. 


Articles sent from the Archbishop of Canturburie, 
to be intimated to Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, and 
the People of the same Countrie. 


BECAUSE we came to those parts for the spirituall and 
temporall health of them whom we haue euer loued well, as 
diuers of them haue knowne. 

2 THar we came contrarie to the will of our lord the 
king, whom our said comming (as it is said) dooth much 
offend. 

3 Tuar we desire and beseech them, for the bloud of our 
Lord [esus Christ, that they would come to an vnitie with 
the English people, and to the peace of our lord the king, 
which we intend to procure tiem so well as we can. 

4 WE will them to vnderstand, that we cannot long tarrie 
in these quarters. . 

5 We would they considered, that after our parting out 
of the countrie, they shall not perhaps find anie that will so 
tender the preferring of their cause, as we would doo, if it 
pleased God (with our mortall life) we might procure them 
an honest, stable and firm peace. 

6 Tuart if they doo contemne our petition and labour, we 
intend forthwith to signifie their stubbernes to the high bi- 
shop, and the court of Rome: for the enormitie that manie 
waies hapneth by occasion of this discord this daie. 

7 Ler them know, that vnlesse they doo quicklie agree 
to a peace, that warre shall be aggrauated against them, 
which they shall not be able to sustainé, for the kings power 
increaseth dailie, 7 
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8 Let them vnderstand that the realme of England is 
vader the speciall protection of the sea of Rome: that the 
sea of Rome loueth it better than anie other kingdome. 

9 Tuat the said sea of Rome will not in anie wise see 
the state of the realme of England quaile, being vnder spe- 
ciall protection. : 

10 Taar we much lament. to heare that the Welshmen 


_ be more cruel] then Saracens: for Saracens, when they take 


christians they keepe them to be redeemed for monie. But 
(they saie) thatthe Welshmen by and by doo kill all that 
they take, and are onlie delighted with blood, and sometime 
cause to be killed them whose ransome they haue receiued. 

11 TuatT whereas they were ever woont to be esteemed, 
and to reverence God and Ecclesiastical] persons, they seeme 
much to reuolt from that deuotion: moouing sedition and 
warre, and committing slaughter, and burning in the holie 
time. Which is great iniurie to God, wherein no man can 
excuse them. | 

12 We desire, that as true christians they would repent, 
for they cannot long continue their begun discord, if they 


had sworne it. 


13. We will that they signifie vnto vs, how they will or 
ean amend the trouble of the kings peace, and the hurt of 
the common wealth. 

14 Tar they signifie vnto vs how peace and concord 
may be estabiished: for in vaine were it to forme peace, to 
be dailie violated, 

15 Ir they saie that their lawes or couenants be not ob- 
serued, that they doo signifie vnto vs which those be. 

16. ‘Twat granting it that they were iniured, as they saie, 
(which we in no waies doo know) they which were Ludges 
in the cause might so have signified to the kings maiestie. 

17. Tuar vnlesse they wili now come to peace, they shall 
be resisted by decree and censure of the church, besides 
warre of the people. 
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to the most reuerend Father in Christ, the Lord 
ohn by Gods grace Archbishop of Canturburre, 
Primate of all England, his humble and deuout 
Sonne Llewelyn Prince of Wales and Lord of 
Snoudon sendeth greeting. | 


WITH all reuerend submission and honor we yeeld our 
most humble and hartie thanks ynto your fatherhood, for the 
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great and oreeuous paines which at this present for the love 
of vs and our nation you have sustained: and so much the 
more we are beholden vito you, for that besides the kings 
pleasure you would venture to come vnto vs. In that you 
request vs to come to the kings peace, we would haue your 
holinesse to know that we are most readie and willing to the 
same, so that our lord the king will duelie and trulie observe 


and keepe the peace towards vs and ours. Moreouer, al-. 


though we would be glad of your continuance in Wales, yet 
we hope there shall not be ante delaie in vs but that peace 
(which of all things we most desire and wish for)'may be 
forthwith established, and rather by your trauell and pro- 
curement than by any other mans: so that it shall not be 
needefull to complaine vnto the Pope of our wilfulnes: nei- 
ther do we despise your fatherhoods requests and painefull 
travel], but with all bartie reverence according to our dutie 
do accept the saine. Neither yet shall it be needefull for 
the lord the king to vse anie force against vs, seeing we are 


redie to obeie him in all things, our rights and lawes (as 


aforesaid) reserued. And although the kingdome of Eng- 
Jand be vnder the speciall protection of the sea of Rome, 
and with speciall loue regarded of the same: yet, when the 
Jord the Pope and the court of Rome shall vnderstand of 


the great damages which are done voto vs by the Englishmen, | 


to wit, the articles of the peace concluded and sworne vnto, 
violated and broken, the robbing and burning of churches, 
the murthering of ecclesiastical! persons, as well religious as 
secular; the slaughter of women great with child, and chil- 
dren sucking their mothers brests: the destroieng of hospi- 
tals, and houses of religion, killing the men and women 
professed in the holie places, and euen before the alters: we 
hope that your fatherhood, and the said court of Rome will 
rather with pitie Jament our case, than with rigour of punish- 
ment augment our sorrow. Neither shall the kingdome of 
England be in anie wise disquieted or molested by our meanes 
(as is affirmed) so that we may haue the peace dulie kept 
and observed towards vs and our ‘people. Who they be, 
which are delited with bloodshed and warre, is manitestlie 
apparant by their deedes and behauiour; for we would live 
quietlie upon our owne if we might be suffered, but the 
Englishmen comming to our countrie did put all to the 
sword, neither sparing sex, age or sicknesse, nor any thing 


regarding churches or sacred places, the like whereof the | 


Welshmen never committed. That one hauing paid bis 
ransome was afterward slaine, wee are right sorrie to heare 
of it, neither do we maintaine the offender, who escaping 
our bands keepeth himselfe as an outlaw in the woods and 
yoknown places. ‘That some began the warre in a time not 
_ meete and convenient, that ynderstood not we of vntil now; 
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and yet they which did the same do affirme, that in case 
they had not done as they did at that time, they had beene 
slain or taken themselues, being not in safetie in their own 
houses, and forced continuallie for safeguard of their lives 
to keepe themselues in armour: and therefore to deliuer 
themselues from that feare, they tooke that enterprise in 
hand. Concerning those things which we commit against 
God: with the assistance of his grace, we will (as it becom- 
meth Christians) repent and turne vnto him. Neither shall 
the war on our part be continued, so that we be saued harm- 
lesse and may live as we ought: but before we be disinhe- 
rited or slaine we must defend our selues as well as we may. 
Of all iniuries and wrongs done by vs, we are most willing 
and readie (vpon due examination and triall of all trespasses 
and wrongs commited on both sides) to make amends to the 
vttermost of our power: so that the like on the kings side be 
performed in like manner towards vs and our people: and 
to conclude and stablish a peace we are most readie: but 
what peace can be established when as the king’s charter so 
solemnlie confirmed, is not kept and performed? Our peo- 
ple are dailie oppressed with new exactions: we send unto 
you also a note in writing of the wrongs and iniuries which 
are done vnto vs contrarie to the forme of the peace before 
made. We haue put our selues in armour, being driven 
therevnto by necessitie: for we and our people were so op- 
pressed, troden vnder foote, spoiled and brought to slauerie by 
the kings officers, contrarie to the forme of the peace conclu- 
ded against iustice, none otherwise than if we were Saracens 
or lewes: whereof we haue often times complained vato the 
king and neuer could get anie redresse: but alwaies those 
officers were afterwards more fierce and cruell against vs. - 
And when those officers through their rauine and extortion 
were enriched, other more hungrie than they were sent a - 
fresh to flea those whom the other had shorne before: so 
that the people wished rather to die than liue in such oppres- 
sion. And now it shall not be needeful to leuie anie army 
to war vpon vs, or to moue the prelats of the church against 
vs, so that the peace may be obserued duelie and trulie, as 
before is expressed. Neither ought your holie fatherhood 
to giue credit to all that our aduersaries do allege against vs: 
for euen as in their deeds they haue and do oppresse vs, so 
in their words they will not stickle to slander vs, laieng to 
our charge what liketh them best. Therefore, for as much 
as they are alwaies present with you, and we absent from 
you, they oppressing, and we oppressed, we are to desire you 
euen for his sake from whom nothing is hid, not to credit 
mens words but. to examine their deeds. Thus we bid your 
holines farewell. Dated at Garth Celyn, in the feast of S. 
Martine, : 
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No. VIII. 


Greefs and Iniuries offered by the King and his Offi: 
cers to the Men of Ros. 


THIS is the forme of peace, which the king of England 
did promise the men of Ros before they did him homage, 
which he promised them to obserue inuiolablie, That is to saie 
the king should grant to euerie of them their right and iuris- 
diction, as they had in time of king Henrie, according as 
the said men doo report that they had in the time of king 
Henrie. 

2 Iran, the lord the king did promise the said men, that 
they should haue iastice in their sutes: after granting of the 


which articles, the said men did homage to the king. And _ 


then the king promised them with his owne mouth faithfullie 
to obserue the said articles. This notwithstanding, a cer-~ 
teine noble man passing by the kings hie waie, with his wife 
in the kings peace, met certaine English laborers and masons 
going to Ruthlan where they did then worke : who attempt- 
ed by force to take awale his wife from him, and while he 
defended hir as well ashe could, one of them killed the wife, 


and he who killed hir with his fellowes were taken ; and when | 


the kinred of hir which was slain required lawe at the Lustice 
of Chesters hands (for their kinswoman) they were putin 
prison, and the murtherers were deliuered. 

3 ireM, a certeine man killed a Gentleman who had killed 
the sonne of Grono ap Heilyn and was taken: but when cer- 
taine of the kinred required iustice before the Lustice of Ches- 


‘ter, certeine of them were imprisoned, the offender set at li- 


bertie, and iustice denied to the kinred. ) 

4. [reM, certeine Gentleman claimed some lands, and of- 
fered the king agreat peece of monie, to have iustice by the 
uerdict of good and lawfull men of the countrie (then the 
lands being adiudged to the claimers) Reginald Gray tooke 
the same lauds, corne, goods, and all vpon the ground, so 
that they lost their lands, monie, corne and cattell. 

5 rem, it is our right that no stranger should cut out 
woods without our leaue: yet this notwithstanding there wag 
a proclamation at Ruthlan, that it should be lawfull for all 
other men to cut downe our woods, but to vs it was forbidden. 

Irem, where diuerse honest men had lands of the gift of 
the said Dauid, the Lustice taketh the said mens lands awaie. 

7 |e, when anie commeth to Ruthian with merchandize, 
if he refuse whatsoever anie English man offereth, he is forth- 
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with sent to the castell to prison, and the buier hath the thing, 
and the king hath the price: then the soldiours of the castell, 
first spoile and beate the partie, and then cause him to pay 
the porter, and let him go. : 

8 Irum, if anie Welshman buie anie thing in Ruthlan, 
and anie English man doo meet him, he will take it from 
him, and give him lesse than he paid for it. 

9 Irem, the king contrarie to his promise made to the men 
of Ros, hath giuen the territorie of Maynan, Penmayn, and 
Llysuayn. — | 

10 IreM, Certeine Gentlemenofthe Cantred of Ros bought 
certeine offices, and paid their monie for the same: yet the 
Tustice of Chester tooke the said offices from them without 
cause. : 

1! IrEm, Grono ap Heilyn tooke to farme of Godfrey 

See this Marliney,theterritorieof Maynan and Llysuayn, for the terme 
Article of foure years: yet Robert de Cruquer with horsesand armes 
again Page and foure and twentie horssemen, came to vexe the said Gro- 
no, so that he had no safe going, neither to Ruthlan nor 
Chester, without a great garrison of his kindred and freends, 

12 Ire, certaine Gentlemen were arrested for trespasses 
done before the warres and imprisoned, and could not be des 
liuered vntill they had paid xvi. markes, which was contrarie 
to the peace concluded. - . . 

13 IrEM, our causes ought to be decided after the custome 
of our lawes; but our men be compelled to sweare against 
their consciences, else they be not suffered to sweare: further- 
more we spent three hundred markes in going to the king 
for iustice in the foresaid articles. And when we beleeved 
to recouer full iustice, the king sent to our parties the lord 
Reginald Gray, to whom the king hath set all the lands to 
farme, to handle the men of the said Cantreds as it pleaseth 
him : who compelled vs to * sweare in his name, whereas we 
should sweare in the kings name. And where the kings crosse 
ought to be erected, he caused his crosse to be erected, in to- 
ken that he is the verietrue lord: and the said lord Reginald 
at his first comming to those parts of Wales, sold to certaine 
seruants of the king, offices for Ix. markes, which the said 
seruants bought before of the king for xxiiij. maikes: which 
offices ought not to be sold at the choise of the lord. 

14 Trem, the king gaue Meredyth ap Madoc a captaine- 
ship for his seruice, Reginald Gray tooke it from him: neither 
could he get anie remedie at the kings hands for the same. 

15 Irem, one of the councell of the said Reginald, Cyn- 
wric Vachan told vs by mouth, that as sooue as the said Re- 
ginald Gray returned to Wales he would take xxiiij. men of 


C * To sweare by his hand, whereas we should sweare by the hand of thé 
king. 
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euerie Cantred, and either behead them or imprison them 
perpetuallie. ' 

16 Trem, whereas we paid our taxes and rents in old mo- 
nie half a yeare before the comming of new monie, they in- 
forced vs to paie new monie for the old. | 

Tuese greefes and the like, the said Reginald offered vs, 
and threatned that if we would send anie to the king to com- 
plaine he would behead them: and when we sent anie to the 
king, he could neuer speake with the king but spend us much 
monie in uaine. For which greefes we beleeue our selues 
sy before God, from the othe which we haue made tothe 

ing. ( 
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These Greefes folowing, the King and his LIustice of- 
. fered to fees Vychan of Stratywy. 


AFTER that the said Rees guae the king his castell of Dy- 
neuowr, sithence the last peace, the said Rees then being in 
the tent of the lord Payne de Gadersey, at the same time 
there were slaine sixe Gentlemen of the said Reeses men, for 
whom they neuer had amends, which was to him great greefe 
and losse. 

2 Irem, Iohn Gifford, claimed the said Reeses inheri- 
tance at Hiruryn, and the said Rees requested the lawe of 
his countrie of the king, or the lawe of the countie of Caer- 
marthen, in the which countie the ancestors of the said Rees 
were woont to haue lawe: when they were of the peace of 
the Englishmen, and vnder their regiment; but the said 
Rees cou!d haue no lawe, but lost all his lands. They would 
haue had him to answer in the countie of Hereford, where 
none of his ancestors euer answered. Further in the Jands 
of the said Rees were such enormities committed, which doo 
- most apperteine to the state ecclesiasticall : that is to saie in 
the church of S. Dauid, which they call Llangadoc, they 
made stables, and plaid the harlots, and tooke awaie all the 
goods of the said church, and burning all the houses, wound- 
ed the preest of the said church before the high altar, and 
left him there as dead. . . 

4 IreM, in the same countrie they spoiled and burnt the 
churches of Dyngad, Liantredaff, and other churches in 
other parts: they spoiled their chalices, books, and all other 
ornaments and goods. 
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Bak: oO. X. 
tiie of 


These be the Greefes which the K ing and his Iustice 
gaue to Llewelyn ap Rees and Howel ap Rees. 


_ AFTER that a forme of peace was concluded betwixt 
Henrie then king of England, and the prince of Wales, 
the said king granted and confirmed by his charter to the 
said Prince the homage of the said noble men, so long as 
they stood freends with the prince, according to the said gift 
and confirmation: but Edward now king disinherited the 
said Gentlemen of their lands, so that they could not haue 
their owne lands, neither by law nor by fauour, 


No. XI, 


These be the Greefes done by the Englishmen to the 


 Sonnes of Meredyth ap. Owen. 
AFTER that the king had granted the Gentlenien their 


owne inheritance of Geneu’rglyn and Creuthyn, he contra- 
rie to the peace disherited the said.Gentlemen: denieng 
them all Jawes and customes of Wales, and of the countie 
of Caermarthen. . 

2 ‘Tut said king in his countie of Caerdigan by his said 
Tustices compelled the said Gentlemen to give iudgment vpon 
themselues: where their predecessors neuer svffered the like 
of Englishmen. ahh | 

3 Tue said Tustices of the king haue taken awaie the 
courtes of the noblemen in Wales, and compelled the peo- 
ple to satisfie before them for trespasses: when as they ought 
to haue satisfied by the said nobles. : Ly 

4 Wuew a wrecke hapneth vpon anie of the grounds of 
the noble men, whose ancestors had wrecke, they should haué 
the same: yet the king forbiddeth them, and the said king 
by color of that shipwrecke contrarie to their custome and 
law did condemne them in eight markes, and tooke away all 
the goods of the shipwrecke. : 

5 Tuar none of our men of the countie of Caerdigan 
dare come amongst the Englishmen, for feare of im prisons 
ment: and if it had not beene for feare of hurt, the nobles 
would never haue stirred. . 
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No. XI. 


1 he nips of the noble Men of Sis neal of 
the Wrongs and Greefes doone to-them, by Roger 
Clifford, und Roger Scrochill deputie to. the said 


Roger Clifford : contrarie to the Priuilege, Ius- 


tice: and Custome of the said noble Men; us nh! 
save and proue, 


_ WHEN the said Roger compelled the said men of Seat 
fylyn to gine them (to haue their customes and privileges) 
twentie marks starling, and after the paiement of the monie, 
they brake by and by after this sort, to put vpon twelue men 
according to the lawes of England, which was neuer the 
manner nor custome of the said countrie. 
2 Irem, Madoc a Blethyn was condemned in: folive 
markes vniustlie, contrarie to the lawes and vse of the 
countrie. 


3 Item, Grono Goch was likewise condemned in fiue | 


markes and twelue beasts, contrarie to the custome of the 
countrie. 

4, IreM, the said Roger tooke the lands of the men of 
the countrie as forfeit: and for one foote of a stag found in 
a dogs mouth, three men were spoiled of all that they had. 


5 lrem, Ithel ap Gwysty was condemned in a great sum 


of monie, for the fact of his father done fourtie yeares before. 
6 Irem, the said Roger laid vpon vs the finding of all 
the English soldiours, whereof before there was but one halfe, 
7 Ive, we were giuen to maister Maurice de Cruny, and 
_were sold to Roger Clifford; which was neuer seene in our 
parents time. 
- 8 Item, the widow of Robert of the Mowld asked of 
the king the third part of the land in the Mowld in ward: 
whereas it was iudged before the king, that the said lands 
were neuer giuen in ward, 
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No. XIII, 


Zi aba be the Articles of Gtreefes doone to the Men of 
— Penilyn, by the Constable.of Henrie Chambers of 
~ the white Abbie, and his Men. 


CYNWRIC AP MADOC was spoiled by them in time 
of Sant of eight’pound, foure oxen, corne the worke of 


: 
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one plough for two yeares, and to the value of three pound, 
of three of his men, and they had the worth of xvi. pound 
for the said eight pound, and did beate him besides: which 
was more wrong, for then he was the princes constable at, 
Penllyn. . And all the cause that they pretended to make 
this spoile, was onelie that they said they had found foure 
and twentie sheafes of tyth in the house of a seruant of the 
said Cynwric. | 

2 Irem, Adam Criwr was condemned in eight shillings 
eight pence, and a mare, price twentie shillings, and was 
taken and beaten, for that he had taken the stealer of that 
mare, and brought him bound with him, the which theefe 
was forthwith deliuered. 

3 Item, Iorwerth ap Gurgeneu was condemned in foure 
pound, for that he had scaped out. of their prison in time of 
the warres, and was found in the said towne.in the time of 
peace, and this is directlie against the peace concluded be- 
twixt the king and the prince. 

4 Irem, Caduan Ddu seruant to the constable of Pen- 
Ilyn was condemned, bicause he wuuld not receiue the old 
monie for new. | 2 

5 Irem, Gryffith ap Greno the Princes man was spoiled 
of an oxe, price eleuen shillings eight pence, and after that 
the constable had plowed with the said oxe seuen monthes, 
he paid to the said Gryffith for the said oxe, three shillings 
foure pence. ‘ , , ) 

6 lrem, two seruants of one named Y Bongam were 
spoiled of two pounds, for that they tooke a theefe that rob- 
bed them by night, and yet the theefe was deliuered. 

7 Irem, Eneon ap Itbel was taken, beaten, and spoiled 
of two oxen, price foure and twentie shillings and two pence, 
for this cause onlie, that the said oxen went from one streete 
to an other in the towne. 

8 Irem, Guyan Maystran was spoiled of his monie, be- 
cause a certeine merchant of Ardudwy owed them certeine 
things, and yet the said merchant was not of their bailiwick. 
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» No. XIV, 
The Greefes of Grono ap Heilyn. 


A TENANT of Grono ap Heilyn was called to the kings 
court without anie cause: then Grono came at the daie ap- 
pointed to defend his tenant, and demanded iustice for him, . 
or the law which the men of his countrie did vse: all this 
being denied, the said tenant was condemned in seuen and 
twentie pound, i. d..ob. Then the said Grono went to Lon- 
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don for iustice, which was promised him, but he could neuer 
haue anie, where he spent in his iournie fifteene markes. 

2 A cerTeine Gentleman was slaine, who had fostered 
the sonne of Grono ap Heilyn, and he that killed him was 
taken and brought to Ruthlan castell: then the said Grono 
and the kindred of him that was slaine asked iustice, but 


some of them were imprisoned, and the killer discharged. 


Then Grono went againe to London for iustice, which the 
king did promise him, but he neuer had anie, but spent 
twentie markes. 

$ Tue third time Grono was faine to go to London for 
iustice in the premisses: where he spent xviij. markes, vj. s. 
viij.d. And then likewise the king promised bim that he 
should haue iustice: but when he certeinelie beleeued to 
haue iustice, then Reginald Gray came to the countrie and 
said openlie, that he had all doings in that countrie by the 
kings charters: and tooke away all Bailiwicks, which the 
king had giuen the said Grono and sold them at his plea- 
sure: then the said Grono asked iustice of the said Regi- 
nald, but he could not be heard. 

4 Tue said Grono tooke to farme for foure yeares of God- 

frey Marliney, Maynan and Llysvayn, then Robert Cruquer 
came with his hersses and armes to get the said lands by 
force, and for that Grono would not suffer him to haue the 
said lands before his yeares came out, he was called to the 
law, and then the said Reginald Gray came with xxii). 
horssemen, to take the said Grono. And for that they could 
not that daie haue their purpose, they called Grono the next 
daie to Ruthlan: and then Grono had counsell not to go to 
Ruthlan. Then they called him againe to answere at Caer- 
wys, but the said Grono darst not go thither, but by the 
conduct of the bishop of S. Asaph, for that Reginald Gray 
was there and his men in harnesse. 

5 For these greefes for the which he could get no iustice, 
but labour and expenses, of liiij, markes and more, and for 
that he durst not in his owne person go to the court, he sent 
letters, one to the king, another to his brother Llewelyn, to 
signifie to the king that he should loose all the fauour of 
the countrie, if he kept no promise with them, and so it 
came to passe, because the men of Ros and Englefild could 
get no iustice, the king neglecting the correction of these 
things, lost the whole countrie. 
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. No. XV, 


Humblie sheweth to your Holines, Lord A rchbishop 
of Canturburie, Primate of all England, the no- 
ble Men of Tegengl: that when the said noble 
Men did their Homage to the Lord Edward, King 
of England, the said King promised them to aefend 
them and their Goods; and that they should vse 
all kind of Right, Priuilege, and Lurisdiction, 
which they did vse in time of King Henrie, of the 
Graunt of the said King, whereof they were after 
spoiled. | ; aie 
FIRST they were spoiled of their right and prinileges _ 

and customes of the countrie: and were compelled to be 

iudged by the lawes of England, whereas the tenor of that 


their privilege was to be iudged according to the lawes of 


Wales at Tref Edwyn, at Ruthlan, and at Caerwys, and the 
best men of the countrie were taken, bicause they desired to 
be indged at Tref Edwyn, according to the tenor of their 
privileges, by the lawes of Wales. | 

2. WHATSOEVER one Lustice dooth, his successor dooth 
reverse the same: for in Dauids cause Reginald Gray re- 
uoked that, which his predecessor confirmed and allowed. 

3 Ir he doo take anie Gentleman of the countrie, he 
will not let him go vpon suertie, which he ought to doo. 

4 Ir anie Gentleman be brought.to the castell of the 
Flynt, vpon small accusation, and bis cattell withal; they 
can neither’be delivered, nor haue delaie, vntill they giue 
the constable an oxe, and untill they paie three pound fees 
to Cynwric for the hauing of the delaie, , 

5 Recinatp Gray gaue the lands of the men of Mer- 
ton to the abbot and conuent of Basingwerke, against the 
Jawes of Wales and the custome of the countrie, and con- 
trarie to the forme of the peace betwixt Prince Llewelyn 
and the king; that is to saie, xvi. Caratatas terre. 

6 Tue noble and best of the countrie be injured, for that 
the king builded the castell of Flynt vpon theirground: and 
the king commanded the [ustices to gine the men as much 
and as good ground or the price. But they are spoiled of 
their lands, and haue neither other lands nor monie. 

7 Reernatp Gray will not suffer men to cut their owne 
wood, vntill he haue both monie and reward, and votill they 
paie for it also ; but permitteth others to cut it downe freelie, 
tee they ought not to doo by the lawes and customes of 

ales, | | 
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8 Wuere the men of Cyrchynan couenant with the king ~ 
to giue the king halfe a medowe, on condition the king should 
not suffer the woods to be cut downe, Howel ap Gryfhith 
being present: yet Reginald Gray hath broken the same, 
permitting euerie man to cut their woods, and spoile them 
also of their medowe. 

9 Tue sonne of Cynwric ap Grono was taken at Ruathlan, 
and put in prison without anie cause at all: neither would 
- the kings officers deliver him, vnlesse he would redeeme the 
gage of a certeine woman, for the which he was constrained 
to pay much more than the pawne luie for. | 

10 Wuen the bailiffe of Ruthlan was at a feast, Hicken’ 
le Mayle wounded a Gentleman cruellie in the presence of 

the said bailiffe: by the occasion of which wound, Hicken 
was condemned in eight pound, and when he which was hurt 
would haue -demanded the said eight pound, he was put in 
prison with Hicken. 

11 THE messengers of Reginald Gray attempted an ab- 
surditie not heard of, requiring the people of the countrie to 
plow his ground, and sowe the same: and the messengers 
were Cynwric Says and Hicken Lemayl, and the said Cyn- 
wric sware openlie before the whole companie, that vnlesse 
all men should plow Reginald Grayes ground, they should 
shortlie repent it: then the people feared much, as in that 
case anie constant man would feare. 

12 Tue heires of Tegengl bought their offices for xxx. 
markes of the king. But afterward Reginald Gray spoiled 
them of their offices and monie, against the lawes and cus- 
tomes of England. 

13 Sxaven Gentlemen were wrongfullie killed by the. 
Englishmen, bat as yet the parents of the Gentlemen can 
haue noamends: and though the offenders were taken, yet 
the said constable let them go without punishment, 

14 Tue constable of Ruthlan kept two of the kings soldi- 
ours in prison, for that they tooke an Englishman, who had 
wounded a man. ee 

Aut these things conteined in these articles are contrarie 
to the priuilege, libertie and right of the said men, and con- 
trarie to the lawes, and customes of Wales: neither dare the 
inhabitants send their complaints to the king for feare of Re- 
ginald Gray (which feare anie constant man might haue) be- 
cause the said Reginald Gray said openlie, that if he could 
come by anie such their messengers, he would cut off their 
heads as it is certeinelie told vs by one of his counsell: fur- 
ther neither toong can expresse, nor penne can write, how 
euill the men of Tegengl haue beene ordered. 

HumB.ie complaineth voto your lordship, my lord Arch- Llewelyn 


bishop of Cantarburie Hig ‘ all England, Llewelyn sp Pe vtaiek 


- 
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_ Gryffith ap Madoe, of the constable of Oswaldes Crosse, the 


king and of the en of that towne, who haue spoiled the said 
Llewelyn of thethird part of a towne called Liedrod, and his 
fathers house.without anie law, or right, or custome of the 


‘countrie.. Further the said Constable and his complices haue 


against the lawes and the custome of the countrie spoiled the 
said Llewelyn of the common and pasturage, which he and 
his predecessors have had and vsed tine out of mind: and 
further condemned the said Llewelyn for the said pasture in 
Ixx.markes. And further the king of England granted cer- 
teine letters toa bastard called Gryfith Vychan of Cynllaeth 
to.law with the said Llewelyn for bis whole lordship and pos- 
sessions; by the occasion of the which letters, the said Lle- 
welyn hath spent two hundred pound of good monie. |.‘ 
Axso the said Constable compelled the said Llewelyn to 
send two of his Gentlemen to him, whom when they came 
to him he caused to be hanged, which Gentlemen ought not 
by right to haue been hanged whose parents had rather have 
given him three hundred pounds. r . 
ArreRwArp the said Constable imprisoned threescore of 
the men of the said Llewelyn (no cause alledged) but that a 


certeine Page spake a word: who could not be delivered out 


of prison, vntil euerie of them paid ten shillings. 

Wuen the men of the said Llewelyn came to the said 
towne to sell their oxen, the said Constable would cause the 
beasts to be driven to the castell:; neither would he restore 
the beastes nor monie from them. Further, thesaid Constable 
and bis men tooke, awaie the cattell of the said Llewelyn 
from his owne ground, and did their will with them. 

_ Purrusr the kings lustice compelled the said Llewelyn, 
contrarie to the law and custome of Wales, to deliuer to the 
sonnes of Eneon ap Gryffith, a certeine towne which both 
he and his ancestors euer had held. The said Constable 
tooke the horsse of Llewelyns Bailiff: when the said Bailiff 
owed him nothing, who could neuer get his horsse againe, 
nor anie satisfaction for it. d 

FurrHerMore when the said Llewelyn should haue gone 
to atowne called Caerlleon to appeare there as he was appoint- 
ed, the sonnes of Gry fith ap Gwenwynwyn, aud the soldiours 
of Roger Strainge, by the counsell of the said Roger, tooke 
the said Llewelyn and his men, and imprisoned them to their 
great damage ; which the said Llewelyn would not for 300. 
pound starling, who could by no meanes be delivered, vntill 
they had found sufficient, suerties. 

Tar Archbishop receiuing these and other articles, came to 
the king, and requested him to consider these wrongs, and to 
cause amends to be made, or at the least. excuse the Welsh 
men hauing so iust cause of greefe. Who answered tlrat the 


- Welshniien were to be excused: yet he said he was ener rea- 
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die to doo iustice to all them that complained. Wherevpon 

the Archbishop besought the king againe, that the Welsh- 

men might have free accesse to his Grace to declare their 
- greefes, and to seeke remedie: the king answered they should 

freelie come and depart, if it should seeme that by iustice 

they deserued to depart. 

‘T'ae Archbishop hearing this, went and came to the Prince 

of Wales in Snowdon, that he might mooue bim and his 

brother Dauid, and the other companie to submit themselues:: 
whereby he might incline the king to admit them. which 

after much talke and conference with the Archbishop, the Conscien- 
Prince answered that he was readie to submit himselfe to the tiade salu- 
king, reseruing two things: that is to say, his conscience, te populi. 
which he ought to haue for the rule and safegard af his peo- *’ eal 
ple: and also the decencie of his state and calling. Which 5.) 
answere the Archbishop brought, and reported to the king. 

At the which the king said, that he would not anie other 

treatie of peace, than that the Prince and his people should 
simplie submit themselues. But the Archbishop (knowing 

well that the Welshmen would not submit themselues but 

in the forme aforesaid, or in other forme to them tollerable 
‘and of them liked) requested the king, that he might haue 
conference in this matter with all the noble Englishmen then 
present : who after such conference agreed all to these arti- 

cles following. The which articles the Archbishop did send 

in writing to to the Prince, by lohn Wallensis. 
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No. XVI. 
These are to be said tot he Prince before his Councell, 


FIRST, that of the foure Cantreds and the lands by the 
king given to his nobles, and the Isle of Anglesey, he will 
haue no treatie of. x | 

2 Trem, of the tenants of the foure Cantreds if they will 
submit themselues, he purposeth to doo as becommeth a kings 
majestie: and we uerelie beleeue be will deale with them mer- 
cifullie, and to that end we will labour and trust to obtaine: 

3 As touching the lord Llewelyn we can haue none other 
answer, but that he shall submit himselfe simplie to the king: 
and we beleeue certeinlie he will deale mercifullie with him, 
and to that end we trauell all we can, and uerilie beleeue to be 
heard. | 
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No. XVII. 
These following are to be said to the Prince in Secret. 


FIRST, that the nobilitie of England haue conceived this 
forme of favorable peace, that the lord Llewelyn should sub- 


_ mit himselfe to the king; and the king should honorablie 


prouide for him a thousand pound starling, and some honor- 
able countie in England. g3 that the said Llewelyn would 
put the king in quiet possession of Snowdon: and the king 
will prouide honarablie for the daughter of Llewelyn, accord- 
ing to the state and condecencie of his owne bloud and to 
these they hope to persuade the king. © 
2 irem, if it happen that Llewelyn marrie a wife, and to 
haue by hir anie heire male, they trust to intreate the king, 
that the same heire male and his heires for ever shall haue 
the same thousand pound and countie. 

Ire, to the people subiect to the said Llewelyn the king 
will pronide, as becommeth their estates and condition, and 
to that the king is well inclined, 
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No. XVIIL 


These are to be said to Dauid Brother to Llewelyn 
in Secret. — 


FIRST, that if for the honor of God, (Iuxta debitum 
crucis assumpte) he will go to the holie land, he shall be 
prouided for, according to his degree, so that he doo not re- 
turne, vnlesse he be called by the king: and we trust to en- 
treat the king, to prouide for his child. 

2 Anp these things we tell our selues to thé Welshmen, 
that a great deale greater perill dooth bang ouer them, than 
we told them by mouth when we were with them: these 
things which we write seeme greeuous, but it is a great deale 
more greeuous to be oppressed with armes, and finallie to 
be rooted out, bicause euerie daie more and more their dan- 
ger dooth increase. ! 

3 [reM, it is wore hard to be alwaies in warre, in anguish 
of mind, and danger of bodie, alwaies sought’and besieged, 
and so to die in deadlie sinne, and continual! rancor and 
malice. . ‘ 

4 Ivem, we feare (whereof we be sorie) vnlesse you doo 
agree to peace, we most certeinlie will aggrauate the sen- 
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tence Ecclesiasticall against you for your faults: of the 
which you can not excuse yourselues, whereas yee shall find 
both grace and mercie, if you will come to peace. 

And send vs your answer of these in writing. 


No. XIX. 


To the most reuerend Father in Christ, the Lord 
Iohn by Gods Grace Archbishop of Canterburie, 
and. Primate of ali England, his obedient Sonne 
Llewelyn Prince of Wales and Lord of Snowdon 
sendeth greeting, 


MOST hartily with all reuerence and honor we are con- 
tent and readie holie father as you haue counselled vs, to 
submit our selues vnto the kings Grace, so it be in that forme 
that shall be safe and honest for vs; but because that forme 
of submission conteined in the articles which were sent vnto 
us, is neither safe, nor honest, as we and our councell do 
-thinke (at the which articles ail men do maruell :) tending 
rather to the destruction of vs and our people, than ante se- 
curitie and honest dealing, we may in no wise yeeld our as- 
sent vnto it, and if we should so doa, vur nobles and people 
would not agree to the same, knowing the mischeefe and 
inconuenience that is like to ensue thereof. Neuerthelesse, 
we beseech your holie fatherhood, that for the reformation 
of a decent, honest and firme peace (for the which you haue 
taken so great paines) you do circumspectlie prouide, hauing 
respect vuto the articles which we send vnto you in writing. 
It is more honorable for the king, and more agreeable to 
reason that we should hold our lands in the countrie where 
we dwell, than that we should be disinhberited, and oar lands 
giuen to other men, Dated at Garth Celyn. 


No. XX. 
The Answers of the Welshmen. 


FIRST, though the lord the king will haue no treatie of 
the foure Cantreds of the lands that he gaue his nobles, not 
the Isle of Anglesey ; yet the Princes councell will no peace 
to be made, vniesse treatie be had of them. For that the 
‘foure Cantreds be of the more tenure of the Prince, where 
alwaies the Princes of Wales had more right, since the ume, 
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of Camber the sonne of Brutus: so that they be of the 
principalitie of Wales. The confirmation of the which the 
Prince obtained by Otobonus the: Popes legate in England, 
by the consent of the king and his father: as it doth ap- 
peare by the letters patents. .And more iust and equall it is, 
that our heires doo hold the said Cantreds of the king for 
monte and vsed serutce, than the same be given to strangers 
which abuse the people by. force and power. - 

2 Au. the tenants of all the Cantreds of Wales altogi- 
ther doo saie, that they dare not submit themselues to the 
king, to doo his pleasure. First, for that the king kept nei- 
ther couenant, nor othe, nor grant by charter from the be- 
ginning, to the Prince or his people. Secondlie, for that 
the kings men doo cruellie exercise tyrannie towards the 
Church and Churchmen. Thirdlie, that they be not bound 
to anie such matter, seeing they be the Princes tenants: who 
is readie to doo vsed and accustomed seruice, and to obey 
the king, with and by the said seruice. . 

3 To that which is said, that the Prince should simplie 
commit himseife to the kings will, it is answered, that none 
of vs all dare come to the king, for the causes aforesaid, we 
altogither will not suffer our Prince to come in that maner. 

4 Irem, where the great men of England would procure 
a prouision of a thousand pounds a yeare in England: let 
it be answered, that such prouision is not to be accepted, 
for that it is procured by them, who go about to disinherit 
the Prince to haue his lands in Wales. 

5 Irem, the Prince ought not to dismisse his inheritance, 
and his predecessors in Wales, since the time of Brutus, 
and confirmed by the sea apostolike, as is aforesaid, and to 
take lands in England, where he knoweth neither toong, 
maners, Jawes nor customs, wherein he shall be soone trap- 
ped by his neighbours the Englishmen, his old malicious 
enemies, whereby he should lose the land too. 

6 Ire, seeing the king goeth about to deprive him of 
his ancient inheritance, it is not like that he would suffer 
him to possesse lands in England, where be claimeth no 
right; seéing that the princes lands in Wales of his owne 
inheritance is but barren and votilled, it is lesse like the 
king would suffer him to enioie good fertile ground in 
England. | 

7 Irem, the Prince should giue the king possession of 
Snowdon for euer. Let it be answered, that seeing that 
Suowdon is of the appurtenances of the principalitie of 
Wales, which the Prince and his predecessors held since the 
time of Brute (as it is before said) his councell will not sut- 
fer him to renounce that place, and to take in England a 
place lesse dve ynto him. 
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8 Irem, the people of Snowdon doo saie, that although 
the Prince would giue the king possession of it, yet they 
would neuer doo homage to strangers: gf whose toong, 
maners, and lawes they should be ignorant. For so they 
should be foreuer captiued and cruellie handled, as the 
Cantreds haue beene by the kings bailiffes and other the 
kings men handJed more cruellie than Saracens, as it dooth 
well appeare by the notes of their greefes, which the mea 
of the Cantreds sent to you holie father. 


~ 
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These are to be answered for Dauid, the Princes 
| Brother. i: 


WHEN he is disposed to see the holie land, he will doo 
it for God’s sake voluntarilie, not by such inforcement against 
his'will: for he intendeth not to go on pilgrimage after that 
sort. Bicause he knoweth enforced seruice not to please 
God; and if he hereafter shall for deaotion see the holie 
land, that is no cause for euer to disinherit his offspring, but 
rather to reward them. | tage 

Anp for that neither the Prince nor his people, for coun- 
trie nor for gaines, did mooue warre, inuading no mans 


lands, but defending their owne lands, lawes, and liberties 5. 


and that the king and his people of inueterate hatred, and 
for covetousnes to get our lands inuading the same, mooued 
warre: wee therefore see our defence is iust and lawfull, and 
herein wee trust God will-helpe vs, and will turne his re- 
uenge upon destroiers of churches; who haue rooted vp 
and burned churches, and taken out both all sacraments and 
sacred things from them, killing preests, clarkes, religious, 
lame, dombe, deaffe, yonglings sucking their mothers paps, 
weak and impotent, both man and woman, and committing 
all other enormities, as partlie it appeareth to your holinesse. 
Wherefore God forbid that your holinesse should fulminate 
sentence against anie, but such as hath doone such things. 
We who haue suffered all these things at the kings officers 
hands, doo hope at your hands remedie and comfort: and 
that you will punish such church robbers and killers, who 
can defend theimselues no waies, least their impunity be 
cause and example for others to do the like. Uerie-manie 
in our countrie doo much maruell that you counselled ys to 
leaue our owne land, and to go to an other mans lands among 
our enemies to liue: for seeing we cannot haue peace in our 
ewne land, which is our owne right, much lesse should we 
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be quiet in an other mans, amongst our enemies. And 
though it be hard to liue in warre and perill, harder it is to 
be vtterlie destroyed and brought to nothing: especiallie for 
christians, seeking else nothing but to defend our owne, be- 
ing by necessitie driuen therevnto, and the greedie ambition 
of our enemies. | | 

Anp your holinesse told vs, that you had falminated sen- 
tence against all that for hatred or gaines doo hinder the 
peace. And it appeareth euidentlie who doo war for these 
causes, the feare of death, the feare of imprisonment, the. 
feare of perpetuall prison, the feare of disinheriting, no 
keeping of promise, couenant, grant, nor charter, tyranni- 
call dominion, and manie more like compell vs to be in 
warre, and this we show to God and to your lordship, de- 
siring your godlie and charitable helpe. 

FURTHERMORE, if anie in England haue offended the 
king (as manie doo offend him) yet none of them be disin- 
herited : so if anie of vs haue offended the king, let him be 
punished and make satisfaction, as he maie, without exhere- 
ditatng. As we trust in you, we praie you holie Father to 
Jabour to this end. If they laie to vs that we breake the 
peace, it appeareth euidentlie that they and not we breake 
the same, who neuer kept promise, nor couenant, nor order, 
made anie amends for trespasses, nor remedie for our com- 
plaints, 
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IT rained blood in this kingdom, so that the but- 4. D. 698. 
terand cheese became of a bloody colour. _ Archa- 
iology, page 471. 

Roderic Moelwynog was made King of Britain, 720: 
and fought with the English at Garthmaelorwg, 
and at Pencoed, in Glamorganshire, and in both 
battles was victorious. Ibid 471. 

This year there were battles fought between the 721. 
English aud Welsh at Heilyn, in Cornwal, Garth- 
maelorwg, and at Pencoed ; in all which the Welsh 
were victorious. Ibid 471. 

This year there was a battle fought on Carno 728. 
mountain, (near Abergavenny) in which, victory; 
decided. for the Welsh; but they lost an immense 
number of men, and the English were driven 
through the Usk, in which there was a flood, 
and great number of their men were drowned, 
Ibid 472. | | 

There was a battle at Hereford, in which the 79* 
Welsh were victorious, but lost great many men, 
Ibid 472. 
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Roderic’ Moelwynog died this year, and was _ 
buried at Caerlleon. Ibid 472. ss 

The second battle of Hereford was fought this 
year, in which Cyvelach, the bishop of Glamor- 
gan, was killed. Ibid 473. | | 

This year, the third battle of Hereford was fought, 
and Dyvnwal ap Tewdwr was slain, . Ibid 473. 

The Marches was destroyed by the Welsh, and 
Offa made a second ditch nearer to his residence. 
Lhe space between the said ditch and the Severn 
was afterwards inhabited by Elystan Glodrydd and 
his followers. Ibid 474. 

The English of the Marches came by night, and 
burnt the monastery of Senghenyth, (which stood 
where the castle is now built) and marched froin 
thence to the castle of Tredodan, which they like- 


wise burnt, and made their escape-over the Severn. 


918. 


949, 


Ibid 477. | uit! 

This year, the battle of Fferyllwg was fought, 
and Ithel, the King of Gwentland, was slain by 
the men of Brecknock: Ibid 478. 

Wales was divided into three Principalities, be- 
tween the three sons of Rodric:the Great. Ibid 
481. a z 

A battle was fought on a Sunday, in Anelesea, 
in which, Redri Mawr, Gwriad his brother, and 
Gweirydd, son of Owen Morganweg, were slain by 
the English; and in revenge, the women took up 
arms and fell on the English, and forced them to 
retreat. ‘The same year, the battle of Rhiw’r Sae- 
son, in Glamorgan, was fought, and won by the 
Welsh. Ibid 481. | 

Edelfred, the King of the Marches, came against 
Morgan, the Prince of Glamorgan, and a battle 
took place at Newport, (Monmouthshire) in which 
Edelfred was slain and the English defeated. Ibid 
485. | : 

Cadwgan ap Owen was slain by the English. 


The battle of Carno was fought between the sons 


of Edwal Voel, and the sons of Owen ap Howel 
Dada. Ibid 488. 
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A battle was fought at Pencoed, where Kineon a. p, 982, 
was defeated, and pursued to the sea side, where 
he was attacked by the men of Gwent and Gla- 
morgan, and was there slain. lbid 497. 

There was a famine this year, in the parts go- 993. 
verned by Meredith ap Owen, and great number ° 
both of men and cattle died. ‘The Danes landed 
in Anglesea, and destroyed the country ; in conse- 
quence 6f which the Welsh elected Idwal ap Mei- 
ric their prince, in North Wales ; who by the assis- 
tance of Ithel, the Prince of Glamorgan, drove 
the Danes out of the country. Ibid 499. 

The same year, Ithel died, and Gwrgan his son 
succeeded him. Jestin the son of Gwrgan, mar- 
ried Denis, the daughter of Bleddyn ap Cynvyn, 
Prince of Powis, and his father gave him the com- 
mot of Trev Essyllt, where he built a castle, and 
called it- Denis Powis (now Dinas Powis.) Ibid 501. 

Rhun, the son of Meredith ap Owen, came to 1010, - 
Wales, and attempted to over-run the Principality 
of South Wales; but Llewelyn ap Seissyllt gave 
him. battle at Glan Gwili, in which Rhun was slain 
and his army dispersed.” Ibid 502. 
~The Scotts came by’sea and landed in the prin-’1029; 
cipality of Gwrgan ap Ithel, and were set upon by 
the country people at Toniwlwg, where they were 
so severely handled, that but few of them were 
able to escape over the Severn, to Somersetshire. 
Ibid 506. . | Fs, 

Died Gwregan, the Prince of Glamorgan, and 1030; 
Howel ap Morgan succeeded him. — Ibid 506. 

The’ English came to Gwentland, and were met 1032. 
by Caradoc ap lestin who gave them battle, where 
he was killed and the Englishmarched to Glamor- . 
gan, where the battle of Ystradowain took place, 
and Cynan,ap Seissyllt and all his sons were slain. 
Rotpert ap teivsylis then opposed the English, and 
fought.with them at Llan Cwywan, where victory 
decided in favor of the Welsh. Lbid 507. 

The English of Somersetshire landed in Glamor-105@. . 
gan, and burnt the castles of Dindryvan and Tre~ 
vuvered,.. Ibid 512, et 
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Caradoc.ap Rhytherch ap Jestin, witha great ar- 

my of Normans, attacked Meredith ap Owen, Prince 
of South Wales, at a place called Llan V edw, onthe 
banks of the: Rumney ; ; where Owen was slaices and 
- Caradoc succeeded: to the Principality, Ibid 5 18. 

Gryffith ap Cynan, the second time broughtan ar- 
my of Irish into Wales, and gave battle to “Trehaern 
ap Caradoc, on Carno | mountain, where the conflict 
was severe, and great number fell on both. sides, 
Trehaern was killed, and Gryffith made Prince of 
North Wales, Ibid 529... 

The same year, Rhys ap Tewdwr sr tdeall the 
lands of lestin ap Gwrgan, and destroyed the castles 
of Denis. Powis, Llan Tlltud, and Dindryban ;, and 
Testin destroyed the Vale of Tywi and Brecknock- 
shire. . lestin this year began the bald g of Caer- 
diff, Ibid $22. 

Peace was made between oe ap Gwr gan and 


, William the Conqueror. . Ibid 522. 


1087, 


1088. 


Cadwgan, Madoc, and Rhirid, the sons of Bledd- 
yn ap Cynvyn, brought-a great army against Rhys 
ap Tewdwr, which obliged him to fly to ) Iveland:-for 
succour: during his, absence, -lestin ap; Gwrgan 
destroyed his country ; 3) but Rhys soon returned 
with avery great force, and a battle ensued between 
him and his enemies, at,a place called Llechryd,in 


South Wales; in hold Madoc.and. Ririd were kill- — 


ed and Cadwgan. fled with the remains of his army. 
Ibid 523. 
About this time, died, Cadivor ap Collwyn; » his 


sons Liewelyn and Eineon, and his brother Eineon 


ap Coilwyn, encouraged Grytith ap: Merditl:to go 
to war with Rhys ap» Tewdwr, and:a battle took 
place at Llandydech ; in which Gryfith was taken 
prisoner and beheaded ; and Llewelyn and Eineon, 
the sons of Cadivor, were slain; but. Eineon ap 
Collwyn fled to lestin ap Gwrean, who was at va- 
riance with Rhysap Tewdwr. ‘This Eineon had been 
serving as an ofiicer in the English army, in France, 
and other countries, and proposed’ to lestin to ap- 
ply to. the King of England, with whom he was in 
favor, for assistance to lestin against Rhys. ap. Tew- 


: 
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dwr; and in-return for this kindness, Iestin, pro- 
mised to give him his daughter in marriage and to 
give her for a portion, the lordship of Misgin. — up- 
on these conditions Eimeon went to London, and 
succeeded in obtaining the assistance proposed; for 
Robert Fitzamon, and twelve knights, with a con- 
siderable army, came to Glamorgan and joined Ies- 
tin, and with their joint forces they Marched into 
the territory of Rhys ap Tewdwr, which they des- 
troyed with fire and sword. When Rhys heard of 
their proceedings, he marched with his army, and 
met the enemy near the confines of Brecknockshire, 
at a place called Hirwain-wrgan, where a most 
bloody battle ensued, and Rhys was forced to 
fly, being pursued and taken in Glyn Rhodneu, 
he was there beheaded. The place is now called 
Pen Rhys. They then continued the pursuit, and 
overtook Gronow, the son of Rhys, whom they 
likewise beheaded. There was another son of Rhys, 


whose name was Cynan; who was so closely pur- _ 


sued in his retrat towards the Vale of Tywi, that to 
save his life he attempted to swim over a lake call 
ed Cremlyn, in which he was drowned ; from this 
circumstance the lake is ever since called Pwll Cyn- 
an. After this, Robert Fitzamon returned and ga- 
thered his men together on Twyn Colwyn where 


they were paid for their service by lestin, in pure. 


Gold; and the place has ever since been called the 
Filltir aur (Golden mile.) They then departed for 
England; and Eineon ap Colwyn went to Testin, 
and demanded the performance of the conditions 
agreed upon before Kineon went to London; but 
Iestin refused his daughter to him, and said he 
should do better with her than to give her to a Trai- 
tor. Eineon went immediately to Robert Fitzamion 
and his Companions, and represented to them the 
insult he had received, and how easily the country 
might be taken from festin, as he was universally 
hated by his subjects; they were soon persuaded 
to return, upon which, Eimeon went to Robert ap 
Seissyllt, and other nobles, that he knew bore no 
good will towards Iestin, and informed them of 
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the plan laid for his destruction; these chiefs ga- 
thered their forces and joined the Engtish, and at- 
tacked Iestin and his army on Mynydd. bychan, 
(Cardiff Heath) where he was defeated, and forced 
to flys Dbid Sodus) jy 

lestyn, after his defeat, went over the Severn, 
to Glastonbury, in Somersetshire, and from thence 
to Bath, and came from there to Gwentland, where 
he died in the monastery of Llangenys. Ibid 526. 

Roger Montgomery took the castle of Baldwin, 
made it very strong, and called it after his own 
name, Montgomery (the present name of the 
county.) Ibid 527... 


Robert S. Quintin built a wall round the town Ye 


of Cowbridge, and erected the castle of Llanblei- 
than; and the same year, Roger Bercroles built the 
castle of Saint Athan. Ibid 527. . 

The castles of Llandunwyd, Tyevuvered, and “ 
Cynttig, were built with stones, whereas before 
they were made of wood. Ibid 597. | 

There was a scarcity of corn and other provisi-. 
ons through the whole island of Great Britain; 
and great numbers died of famine. Ibid 528. 

Lhe Normans destroyed Gower, Cydweli,: and 
the Vale of Tywi; and William de Londres. built 
a strong castle at Cydweli. During this time, the 
people of Glamorgan and Gwaunllwg revoltediand 
destroyed the castles of the Normans, and made 
Pain Turberville, the lord of Coety, their leader, 
(whowas married to Assar, the daughter aud heiress 
of Meyric ap Gryffith ap Iestin) and he marched 
with an army against Cardiff, and began to demo- 
lish the castle, upon which Robert Fitzamon sent: 
to enquire the cause, he was answered, that the 
Welsh were desirous of having theirancient customs 
and. privileges” restored, according to the laws of 
Howel Dda; and when Robert understood the 
strength of the force collected against bim, he 
thought most politic to grant... Ibid 529. 

The same year, died William Fitzbaldwin, before 
he finished the castle of Rhydycors; and the Welsh 


came suddenly on his men, put them all to death, 


and destroyed the castle, Ibid 530, 
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The same year, the battle of Gelli Darvawe was 
fought between the Welsh and Normans, in which 
the latter were defeated with great loss. soon af- 
ter, another battle was fought between the Welsh 
and Normans, who had received a reinforcement of 
English. The Welsh fled before their enemies to 
the mountains of Brecknockshire, where they halted » 
and became assailants in their turn, and compleatly 
routed their opponents, leaving but few to escape 
with their lives. As the men of Glamorgan were 
returning home, they were met at Gellygare by the 
Earl of Arundel, and several other Norman Earls 
and Princes that were going to assist Robert Fitza- 
mon: a battle ensued, and the Normans were de- 
feated with the loss of all their chiefs. Ibid 530. 

This year, the sea overflowed its banks to a very 4.D.to97. 
great extent, in Monmouthshire and Glamorgan, 
and many men and beasts were drowned. At the 
same time a similar calamity happened in North 
Wales, England, France, and Ireland. Ibid 532. 

Llewelyn ap Cadwgan was slain by the men of 109% 
Brecknock, under the command of Bernard New- 
march; and Howel ap Ithel, of Tegengle, was 
obliged to fly to Ireland. Ibid 533. 

Harry Beaumont built the castles of Swansea, 
Loughor, Llanrhidian, and Pen Rhys ; the latter 
was built on the spot where Rhys ap Caradoc ap 
Testyn was beheaded. Ibid 533. LL 

Cadwgan ap Bleddyn ap Cynvyn made a feast 1107. 
at his castle of Aberteivi, to which all the nobles 
and great men of the country were invited: he 
procured the best Bards, Singers, and Musicians in 
all Wales to entertain the company. Ibid 538. 

Robert Fitzamon died in his castle of Newsbri ; 1110, 
and the king gave Mabli, the daughter of Robert 
Fitzamon, in marriage to Robert, his natural son, 
by’Nest, the daughter of Rhys ap Téewdwr, whcih | 
Nest was after that the wife of Gerald, the gover- 
nor of Pembroke castle. Ibid. 540. 

Robert built a wall round the town of Caerdiff, 1111. 
and brought the river round the town and castle. 
Morris de Londres built the priory of Wenni, in 
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Glamorgan. About the same time, Richard Green- 
field, lord of the vale of Neath, returned from the 
Holy Land, and built Neath abbey, and gavea great 
part of his estate for its support. He brought with 
him out of the Land of Canaan, a man of the name 
of Lalys, that was an excellent Architect, and built 
several castles and monasteries; and he had lands 
given him in Llangewydd, where he built Trevla- 
lys, (Laleston) and built the church there. He 
after that went to London, and was Architeet to 
King Henry. Ibid 541. 

This year, the castle and town of Carmarthen 
were burnt by Gryffith ap Rhys. Ibid 544. 

Gryffith ap Rhys took the castle of Cydweli 
from William de Londres, and destroyed all his. 
lands. Ibid 546. 

This year, at Christmas, there were very great 
floods in England, which destroyed the cattle, and 
caused a scarcity of provisions. Ibid 550. 

King Henry came to Powis with a great army, 
against Meredith ap Blethyn and Eineon, Madoc 
and Morgan, the sons of Cadwgan, who attacked 
and defeated him with great loss. Ibid 551. 

The churches of Llandaff, Llanbadarn vawr, Mon- 
mouth, and the White House on Tave, were rebuilt, 
having been destroyedin the times of war. Ibid 552. 

Robert the son of William the Conqueror, died in 
the castle of Cardiff, and was buriedin Glocester; he 
had been a prisoner at Cardiff thirty six years., 
Ibid 557. Pain 2 

Owen ap Gryffith ap Cynan destroyed the castles 
of Ystradmeiric, Pontstyffan, (Lampeter) and the — 


‘castle and town of Carmarthen. Ibid 559. 


1142. 


The Castle of Llanrhystyd was built by Cadwa- 
lader ap Gryffith, — Ibid 563. 
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ABERFFRAW destroyed by the Irish, Page 57. 

Adelred King of the West Saxons vanquished by 
the Britains, 15. 

Adelred maried Emma daughter of the duke of Nor- 
mandy, and the reasons of it, 70. The conse-. 
quence of the Marriage, 71. Flies with his wife 
and children into Normandy, 75. Returns, ibid. 
His death, 78. . 

Aedan ap Blegorad having slain his competitor Co- 
nan, 1s proclaimed Prince of North Wales, 69. 
Is slain with his four sons in battle, 79. 

Alan the 2d. King of Little Britain assissted Cad- 
walader, 9. Advised him to obey the vision, 11. 

Alfred King, an encourager of learning, and founder 
of the university of Oxford, 32. Routs the Danes, 
ibid. Makes them forswear the sight of English 
ground, 33. He caused thelaw of Dyvnwal Moel- 
mut and queen Marsia to be translated into Eng- 
lish, &c. 43. 

Alfred proposed to’be sent for to be king over the 
English, 85. Opposed by earl Goodwyn, 68. 
Had his eyes put out, ibid. | 

Anarawd prince of North Wales succeeds his father 
Rodri, 37. Dies, his issue, 45. 

Anglesey destroyed by the men of Dublin, 46, Ra- 
vaged by Madoc ap Meredith prince of Powis, 
but all his men where cut off, 175. 
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Arthur King of Britain, his. sepulchre found in the 
isle of Avalon, 206. Theinscription upon it, 207. 
Arthur eldest son to king Henry the seventh, crea- 
- ted prince of Wales, and dies at Ludiow, 324. 

Athelstane, tho’ a Bastard, the worthiest prince of 
the Saxon blood, 48. His victory over the Danes 
Scots and Normans, ibid. Removes the Britains — 
to Cornwal, cies, 49. | | 
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Aulafe and all his Danes received baptism, 49. 
Swears never to molest England, 66. 

Balwin archbishop of Cdn ter wir yy. .the> firstthat 
made his visitation in Wales, 208. 

Bede his education and writings, 16. | 

Bible, how, when, and by whom translated into 
Welsh, 326. 

Bletnyn and Rhywallon princes of North Wales as- 
sist Edric against the king of England, 101. A 
rebellion formed against them by Meredith, and 
Ithelap Gryffith, ibid. Battle wherein Rhywallon 
and Ithel wereslain, Blethyn murdered Rich. 104. 

Britain, how and when forsaken by the Roman for- 
ces, 1. Invaded by the Scots and Picts, ibid. 

Britains, their sad complaints to AXtius thrice consul, 
9. The reasons of their weakness, 3 and 4. Their 
‘message to the Saxons, 5. The Britains of Strat- 
clwyd: and Cymberland sett in North Wales, 38. 

Brochwel once prince of Powis, a great defender of 
the Monks of Bangor, 23. 

Bruce de William, lord of Brecknock under pre- 
tence of friendship, barbarously murders sidsyllt 
ap Dyvnwal, his'son and followers, 204. 

Bruce Sir Edward, his letter to sir Gryffith Llwyd, 
$12,:and 313;. 

Cadell prince of South Wales dies, his issue, 44. 

Cadell takes Caermarthen, and beats the Normans 
and Flemings, 165. Like to be murdered, 170. 
Gone upon pilgrimage, 171. 

Cadwgan murdered by Madoc, 138. 

Cadwalader the last king of Britain of the British 
race, 8. Retires to Alan king of Little Britain, 
ibid. Learned ina vision to goto Rome, and 
there shorn a Monk, 10. 

Cadwalader with his brother Owen Gwynedd from 
North Wales in conjunction with several South 
Wales lords made an horrible slaughter of the 
Normans and Flemings, and drove them out of 
South Wales, 157, 158. ; 

Cadwalader forced to flee from his ledther Owen 
to Ireland, 163. -Returns with Irish forces, con- 
cludes a peace with his brother,made prisoner by 


INDEX. 


the Irish, rescued by his brother, 164. Escapes 
out of prison, 171. Flies to England, ibid. His 
death and issue, 200. Be LS on 

Canterbury redeemed by the-citizens from being 
burnt by the Danes, for 30001. 73.. Betrayed 
atterwards-to them and burnt, 74. 

Caradoc, King of North Wales fights and is slain 
by the Saxons, 21. His pedigree, ibid. 

Celibacy enjoined to the clergy in a synod held at 
London, 127. ; | 

Christian faith pure in the British church, 291. 

Charles duke of York, created prince of Wales, 328. 

Charles, eldest son of King Charles the First, cre- 
ated Prince of Wales, 318. : 

Civil war in Wales, and Edwal, son of Meyric, the 
indisputable heir set up in North Wales, 67. 

Clare, earl of, possessed himself of divers strong 
holds in Cardigan, 177. 

Clynnoc vawr an abbey in Arfon, 11. When and by 
whom built, 12. Endowed by Prince Anarawd, 39. 

Cnute the Dane chosen king, and his cruelty to the 
English hostages, 75. Returns to England, ibid. 
The Northumbrians subinit to him, 76. Besieges 

_ London, is routed by Edmund, ibid. Combats 
Edmund, agreeand divide England between them, 
78. Generously punishes Edmund Ironside’s mur- 
der, ibid. Marries Emma, Edelred’s widow, 80. 
Requires a subsidy of the English, ibid. Madea 
pompous journey to Rome, 82. Makes the Scots 
do him homage, ibid. Dies, and is succeeded 
by his son Harold Harefoot, 83. : 

Conel prognosticating the Norman invasion, and 
success, 100. | 

Commotions in England, 158. 

Conan, war between him and his brother Howel, 
22. Dies; 23. His pedigree, ibid. 

Conspiracy against William the conqueror by the 
English, and the Welsh detected, and the con- 

_ spirators executed, 104. | 

Constable, Walter, marries Nest’s daughter, and 
has the lordship of Brecknock, 116. A strange 
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_ passage related by him to Henry the First, con- 
cerning Gryffith ap Rhys, ibid. 

Crogens, “used asa term of reproach by the Eng- 
lish to the Welsh, 193. No reason for it, 294. 

Cynric, Prince Owen's son, slain, 162. | 

Danes begin to disturb England, 20, 21. They pre- 

vail and winter in England, 28. They take and 
destroy Winchester, 30. Kill Osbright and Elba 
kings of Northumberland, 31. Slew Edmund, 
king of the Angles, ibid. Fought five battles 
with Ethelred, ibid. They win London and Red-. 
ding, 33. Routed by the West-Saxons, 34. Are de- 
feared by Alfred and received the Christian faith, 
37. They harass North Wales, 39. Defeated by 
the Armorican Britains, ibid. Forced to rise from 
before Exeter, and spoil the sea coast of Wales, 
41. Receivea ereat overthrow, 42. They grow 

owerful, not only in England but also in Ire- 
land, 44. Thrice overthrown by the English, 45. 

. Cruelly overthrown by Tottenhale, 46. Routed by 

© King Edward, 48. Driven out of the kingdom 
by King Ed Imund, 52. Force the English to pay 
the Dane- Gelt, 65. Makea terrible havock in 

_-Wales, and had tribute paid them, 66. Make fresh 
devastations in Wales and England, 70. They are 
massacred by the English, 71. Force the English 
nobility to buy their peace for 30,0001. 72. They 
beat Wolfkettel, 73. Slew Ethelstan and ran- 
sacked the country, 7A. 

Davydd ap Owen killed his brother Howel in bat- 
tle, and gets to be prince of North Wales, 195. 
Secures his brother Maelgon, reduces Anglesey, 
and banishes his brethren, 202. | Sends a band 
of Welsh to accompany King Henty into Nor- 
mandy, ibid. Is dispossest “by his eldest bro- 
ther’s son Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, 213. Ungrate- 
ful to Prince Llewelya for his liberty, 204. 

Davydd ap Llewelyn, prince of Wales, did homage 
at Glocester to the King of England, 259. i 
excommunicated by the bishop. of Bangor for: 
detaining his brother Gryffith in prison, whoin 
he refused to deliver at the king's request, 200, 
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Submits to the King of England, 262. Cajols the 
king to detain his brother Gryfiith, prisoner, ibid. 
Engag es the Pope on hisside against the king, but 
he pr oves false, 264. Fights the English often with 
various success, ibid. "Dies without issue, 268. 

Davids, St. burnt by the West-Saxons, 21. Destroy- 
ed by the Danes, 45. Again by the Danes, 69. 
Destroyed by strangers, 107. The cathedral sa- 
crilegiously robbed, 111. Made subject to the. 
see of Canterbury, LS: 

Dunstan, St. bishop of Canterbury, his prediction 
and death, 61. 

Easter, the Britaizis and Saxons et about the 
obseivation of it, 18, 19. 

Edgar, advanced to ‘the kingdom i in hike basitiel Ed- 
win's room, 56. He Wwastds North Wales, and 
agrees for a yearly tribute of 300 wolves, ibid. 
Regulates drinking vessels because of the Danes 
excess, 57. Rowed in his barge by six kings on 
the river Dee, 59. 

Edgar ‘Edeling proclaimed king, forced into Sats 
land, 102. Received to King William’s mercy 103. 

Edmund king of England’s death,. and the uncer- 
tain manner of it, 53. | 

Edmund Ironside siain by Edric’s son, 78. 

Edwal Voel and his brother Elis fight the English, 
and are slain, 49. Their issue, ibid. / 
Edward sent for from Normandy and made king, 

~ 86. The Confessor’s. death, 98. 

Edward I. king of England, invades Wales, and 
prevails, 283. Insists upon Prince Llewelyn’s 
submission without reserve, 292. Sets Prince 
Llewelyn’s head upon the tower of London, and 
puts his brother David to death, 299. Subdues 
all Wales, ibid. Kept his Clitistmas at Abercon- | 
way 307. ‘In necessity would taste no wine for the 

satisfaction of his soldiers, 308. Cutsdown all the 
woods in Wales and builds Beaumaris castle, 309. 

Rdward of Caernarvon first prince of Wales of the 
English blood, 301. Received homage at Ches- 
ter of all the Freeholders of Wales, 310. Goes 

_ farther into the country to the same purpose, ibid. . 
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Edward, eldest’ son to King Edward TR created 
Prince of Wales, 313. 

Edward, eldest son to King Edward IIL. orditted 
prince of Wales 313, His character and death, 314. 

Edward, son to Henry VI. created prince of Wales, 
323. Murdered, ibid. 

Hdivand: eldest son to King Edward VI. created 
prince of Wales, murdered, 293. 

Edward VI. inclined to favour the Welsh, 323. 

Edward, son to Richard III. created prince of 
Wales, 324. 

Edward, son to Henry With created prince Be 
Wales, 3 oe 

Edwyn, King of England, vicious, ‘dispossessed 
and dies, 56. | 

Egbert sole monarch in Britain, 25. Calls the coun- 
try England, ibid. He fights the Danes, 26. 

Eineon invites the Normans into Wales, and per- 
suades them to stay, 112. 

Elfleda, Mercian queen, her valiant acts both against 
the Danes and Welsh, 46. Her death, 47. Left a 
daughter, Alvwyden, disinherited by King Ed- 
ward, ibid. 

Ethelwulph, king of the West-Saxons, paid Peter- 
pence to Rome, 29. Learned and devout, ibid. 

Eyes of several plucked out, a barbarous custom 135 

Ethelbald king of Merciainvades Wales, 16. In con- 
junction with Adelred, overthrow the Britains, ibid 

Flanders, a part of it drowned Ptejudsorat't to the 
Welsh, 128. 

Flemings settled in part of Wales, 128. 

Gallio routs the Scots and F rote, 2. Builds a wall 
cross the land, ibid. 

Gam, Sir Day id, imprisoned by Owen Glyndwr, 
and released, 321. Revolts from Owen, ibid. | 
His answer in France to Henry V. concerning 
the French army, mortally wounded at Agin- 
court, knighted and died, 322. 

Gavelkind, that custom in Wales, 22. 

Geoftrey of Monmouth made bishop of St. Davids171 

Glamorgan, lordship described, 314. The best of 
it F itzhamon the chief of the Normans kept to 
himself, 115. 
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Godwyn, earl, rebels against King Edward, 89. 
Invades the land, and is reconciled to the king, 
90. Dies suddenly sitting at the king’s table, 91. 

Gray, Reginald, lord of Ruthyn taken prisoner by 
Owen Glyndwr, and ransomed, 316, 317. 

Gryffith ap Llewelyn declared prince of North 
Wales, 84. His country invaded by the English 
and Danes, and routed by him, 85. Reduced all 
Wales under his subjection, ibid. Routs Howel 
prince of South Wales, at Pencader, ibid. Taken 
prisoner by the Irish under the command of Iago 
ap Edwal, and recovered by his own men, 87. 
Overcomes and slays Gryffith ap Rhytherch and 
his army, &c. ibid. Concludes a peace with Ha- 
rold, King Edward’s general, 94... His palace at 
Ruthlan burnt by the English, ibid. Prince 
Gryffith murdered by Harold’s contrivance, after 
he had reigned 30 years, 95. 

Gryffith ap Conan confirmed in the principality of 
Wales, 109. Refused at first an accommodation 
with King Henry, at last sues and obtains peace, 
141. Caressed by the king, and promised to de- 
liver up Gryttith ap Rhys, 143. Dies, 158. His 
issue, 159. 

_ Gryffith the son of Rhys ap Tudor laid claim to 
South Wales, 143. Flies to North Wales, 143. 
Wished with his brother Howel to withdraw into 
South Wales, 144, Forced to bid open defiance 
to the king of England, ibid. The Flemings and 
Welsh lords join together to oppose him, 145. 
He takes Caermarthen, 146. Invited to the g0- 
vernment of Cardiganshire, ibid. Succeeds, 147. 
War at Aberystwyth, 148. Invidiously dispos- 
sessed of his estate, 154. Dies, 158. 

Gryffith, son to the Lord Rhys, succeeded his fa- 
ther, 116. Plagued with his brother Maelgon, 
219. A hopeful prince, dies, 222. 

Gryffith ap Conan ap Owen Gwynedd buried in 

__ a Monk’s Cowl, the superstition of it, 221, 

Gryffith, prince David's brother endeavouring to 
make his escape out of the tower of London, 
breaks his neck, 263. His body recovered and 
conveyed to Conway and honourably buried, 270. » 
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.Gryffith Llwyd knighted by King Edward I. Re- 


bels, 311. Treats with Sir Robert Bruce for suc- 


cours against the English, with his letter to him, 


ibid. Over-runs North Wales and the Marches, 
and is taken prisoner, 313. e | 

Gurmundus a Norwegian from Ireland, invades 
Britain, 7. 


Gwenwynwyn worsted by the English, 218. Re- | 


fuses homages to Prince Llewelyn, 222. At last 
consents toit, 223. Detained prisoner at Shrewsbu- 
ry, 225. Set atliberty, regains his country 228. Re- 
volts from Prince Llewelyn and is dispossest, 24.2. 
Harold succeeds Canute his brother, in England, 
83. Dies, and is succeeded by Hardi Canute his 
brother, 85. 
Harold’s favour with the king, envied by his bro- 
ther Tosty who barbarously murdered his men at 
his house in Hereford, and his saying, 7. Made 
king, 98. Slain, 100. | 
Hasting a Dane invades France, 40. | His policy to 
obtain Limogis, 41. His cruelty. ibid. : 
Henry I. his partiality in favour of the Normans, 
127. Makes his brother Robert prisoner, and 
puts out his eyes, 128. Kind to Cadwgan the tfa- 
ther of Owen, 132. Invades Wales with three 
armies, 140, Overcomes the French king. 151. 
Lost his children at sea, and marries, 152. In- 
vades Wales, in danger, ibid. Agrees with Mer- 
edith ap Blethyn and returns, 153. His death 
aud Successor, 156, 


Henry II. sends the Flemings into West Wales, | 


173. Invited to the conquest of Wales, . ibid. 
Repulsed and in danger of his life, 174. Con- 
cludes a peace with prince Owen, 175. Quarrels 
and concludes a peace with France, 187. In- 
vades Wales and brings prince Rhys to do him 
homage, 188. Invades Wales again with a most 
potent army, 190. Returns without any thing 
memorable and for revenge puts out the eyes of 
the hostages 191. Makes a third expedition into 
Wales to as little-purpose, ibid. Passes through 
Wales, receiving homage of prince Rhys in his 
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way to the conquest of Ireland, 198, 199.  Re- 
turns throgh Wales and inclined to leave it in a 
peaceable condition, 199, 200. Engaged in a 
civil war against his son Henry, 201. Makes a 
peace with France, and his children forced to 
submit, 202. Dies, 209. 

Henry [II. king of England invades Wales, and is 
worsted, 251. Invades Wales egain, 254. Makes 
Henry of Monmouth his general against the Welsh 
but with ill success, 255. Laments the death of 
the earl of Pembroke, 256. Invades Wales, and 
makes prince David to submit, 261, 262. In- 
vades Wales,.263. Fights the Welsh with no 
‘success, and invites the Irish into Anglesey, 265. 
Oppresses Wales, and returns dissatisfied, 269, 
270. Item, 274. Wastes the borders, 276. Re- 
quires a subsidy to subdue Wales, 276. Dies 280. 

Henry, eldest son to Henry IV. created prince of 
Wales, 318. : 

Henry 1V makesunmerciful laws against the Welsh, 
319. 

Henry duke of York created prince of Wales, 324. 

Henry VII. grants the Welsh a charter of liberty, 
and directed a commission to enquire into the 
birth and quality of his grandfather Owen Tu- 
dor, 325. gr 

Henry VIII. incorporates the Welsh with the Eng- 
lish, 326. | | 

Henry eldest son to king James created prince of 
Wales, 328. . 

Howel Dda prefered to be pritice of all Wales, 50. 
His laws, ibid. Goes to Rome to have them con- 
firmed, 51. His death and issue, 53. ; 

Howel ap Ievan expelled his uncle Iago, and took 
the government of Wales upon him, 59. At last 
agree, GO. Kills Edwal Vychan, and the reasons 
of it ibid. Overthrows the Danes, 61, . Invades 
England, and is slain, 62. Heissucceed 

- brother Cadwallon, who was quickly 

Howel and Meredith, prince Llewelyn’s 

invite the Irish Scats into South Wales, 
} 3.N ‘eet 
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Rhydderch, and take the government, 83. Mer- 
edith slain by the sons of Conan ap Sitsyllt ibid. 
Howel attempts the recovery of South Wales, is 
overcome and slain by prince Gryttith near Ty- 
wy-Head, 87... ©. : f 
Howel ap Grono driven out of Rydcors castle by 
the Normans 126. Basely betrayed to them, 
and murdered, 1927. : 
Howel ap Owen Gwynedd won the castle of Ewyas, 
167. with his brother Conan, quarrel with their 
uncle Cadwalader, besiege and take the castle of 
Cynvael from him, 168. Makes Cadwalader his 
_ prisoner, and possesses his land, ib. He lost:all 
his country to Cadell, Meredith, and Rhys ap 
Grythith, who put the garison of Llanrhystyd to 
the sword, 169. . 


Tago. ap Edwal recovers his right to North Wales, 


82. Slainin battle against Grytfithap Llewelyn 84. 
Ivor sent into Britain with an army,. by his father 
Alan, 13. Routs the Saxons, ibid) Marries Eth- 
elburga, Kentwyn’s cousin, and succeeded. him 
» in the West Saxon kingdom, 14. Founded Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, ib. Died at Rome, 15.. . 
John, Archdeacon of Llanbadarn dies, and is ca- © 
nonized, 160. |, | wD | 
John, K. of England in his way to Ireland through: 
Wales, discharged a criminal that murdered a 
priest, 226. Famished Will. de Bruce, and Maud 
his aunt.at. Windsor after his return, 227... The 
reason of his cruelty and disaffection to priests, ib. 
Marches with. a great army into Wales, and re- 
turns without success, 229, 230. Makes a sec- 
_ ond expedition, ib. Orders Foulk viscount Car- 
diff to subdue those that oppose in South Wales, 
and they at last do him homage, but quickly re- 
volt, 231, 232. Makes an expedition into Wales, 


299, Makes asecond and third, and hangs the 
Welsh pledges, reconciles himself to Rome, and 
enga 1a civil war with his barons, 237. Dies, 
and 1s succeeded by his son Henry, 249. 


Jorwerth ap Blethyn revolts from the earl of Salop, 
124. Basely used by king Henry for it, the rea- 
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son of it 195. Delivered out SF ier: 133. For- 
bids Owen and Madoc to retire to his estates, 134. 
Beset and slain by Madoc and eee 9 Ta- 
hern, 137. 

Joseph bishop of Landaff dies at Rome, 88. 


Ireland molested with Locusts, 42. | | sh Al pi 


Ithel king of Gwent slain, 28. 

Llewelyn: ap Sytsyllt makes hintself site OF all 
“Wales, 79. His good government, ib. Slays 
~ Meyric that rebelled against him with his own 
“hand, 890. Suppresses another rebellion; 81. 
« Basely slain, ibid. 

Llewelyn, prince of North Wales, takes David bp 
Owen prisoner, 217. Receives homage of most 

* of the: Welsh lords, 222. _ Conquers Gwenwyn- 
wyn's country, 225. Makes an expedition into 
South Wales, and Maelg‘on flees, 225, 226. Mar- 

‘ries Joan, King John’s daughter, 224. Sues and 
obtains peace ‘of the king by the means of his 

3 wife, 231. Animates the lords of North Wales 
to join with him ina revolt against the king, 233. 
Dispossesses the: English of all their holds in his 

country, 937. Takes ‘Shrewsbury, though ex- 
communicated by the Pope, 238. Subdues Car- 
digan and Carmarthen, 240. Reconciles the lords 


in “South Wales, 241, Subdues Powis, 242: Re-. 


fuses assistance to King John against the Dau- 
phine, ibid. Makes Reynald Bruce, who had re- 
volted, submit to him, 243. Receives the sub- 
mission and allegiance of the Flemings in Dyved, 


ibid) Subdues the revolted Flentines again, 246,. 


. ‘Makes his son Gryffith submit, ibid. Complained 
of to the king of England by young Rhys, adjusts 
matters with! him, 247. Seizes the castle of Wiili- 
am Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, in Wales, and 

occasions a war between them, 247, 248. Worsts 
the English army, pays homage. to Henry III. 
24.9. Destroys the Marches, 952. Makes a de- 
scent upon England, 265. Being joined by the 
Earl of Pembroke against King Henry, routs his 
army, 254. Makes an incursion into ‘the mnig 8 
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territories, 255. Makes peace with the king, 256. 
Sets his son Grytiith at liberty, ibid. — Buries his 
priucess Joan, 257. Forced to quit the siege of 
Ruthlan, 258. Makes the Welsh do homage tohis 
son David, ibid. Dies, his character andtesae! 259... 

Llewelyn ap Gryffith, and Owen Goch his brother, 
declared princes of North Wales, 269. Quarrel, 
and Owen with his brother David made preys 

prisoners, 271. Recovers the inland country of 
North Walesfrom the English, 272, Wastes Che- 
shire, ibid. Beats the fish by sea, 273. Desires 
peace with the king, but fails, a7. Kind to Sir 
Roger Mortimer, 978. Makes a peace by the 
Pope's mediation with the king, 289, Refuses to 
attend upon King Edward's odpamation) 280. The 
reasons for his refusal, 281, An accident made 
him pliable, 283. Savard conditions of peace im- 
»osed upon him, 284. Married to Elianor, Earl 
Moutford’s daughter, at Worcester, 215. Recon- 
| ciled with his brother David and join against the 
English, 286. Offers to submit to the kimg con- 
ditionally, 292. Sends a letter to the mene 
of Canterbury, and the general answer of. the 
Welsh to his proposals, 293, 294, 299. paar | 
in Buellt and killed, 297, 

London besieged by the Danes, 65. 

Mahael dispossest of his inheritance by his unna- 
tural mother Nest’s means, and how, 115. 

Madoc ap Meredith, prince of Powis, sticks to the 
English interest, 173. 

Madoc reconciled to King Henry, 138. Taken pri- 
soner by Meredith ap Biethya, 139. Has his eyes 
pulled out by Owen, ibid. | 

Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd sails into America, 196 
Plants a colony there, ibid, 

Maelgon disturbs South Wales, 228. Beaten by 
his nephews, Rhys and Owen, 229. 

March, earl of, marries Owen Glyndwr’s daughter, 
_ 318. Consented by imdenture to divide England 
_ between Owen, Percy, and himself, 318. 

Maud, the empress, lands in England, and is re- 
ceived at Arundel, 162, 
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Meredith ap Owen possest of all Wales, 64. - Dis- 
-possest of North Wales, 67. And routed by 
Edwal ap Meyric their new prince, 68, Died 
without issue-male, 69. 

Meredith ap Owen made prince of South Wales, 96. 
Slain in battle against Caradoc ap Gryffith, 102. 


Meredith and Rhys ap Gryffith prevails in South - 


Wales, 171. Meredith’s death and character, 172, 


Mervyn Vrychismade king of Wales 24. Is slain, 97. 
Merlyn, Ambrose, and Sylvester, their time, coun- 


» 
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try, and prophecies, 10, 11. 


Morgan Hen dies, an hundred years old ; his‘mar- 


llage, estate, and issue, 58. At natte 
Morgan ap. Owen kills Robert Fitz-Gilbert and his 
son, 157. Slain 175. 


Mongan ap Cadwgan repents of his murder com- 


mitted, 156. 

Murders committed, 156. Item, 163. ibe 

Newmarch, a Norman, obtains the lordship of 
Brecknock, and marries Nest, daughter to Lle- 
welyn ap Gryffith, 115. | Y 

Normans twice decimated and put to death in Eng- 
land, 86. They waste and plunder Dyved, 103. 
They seize upon the lordship of Glamorgan, 113. 
The names of the adventurers, ibid, They pos- 
sess theinselvyes of several lordships in Wales, 117. 
Divers of them slain in Cardigan, ibid. Routed 


again by Cadwgan ap Blethyn, prince of South | 


Wales, and their castles destroyed, 118. Slaugh- 

tered divers times by the Welsh, and forced to 

quit the country, 119, 120, M4 
Northumberland invaded by the Scots, 109, 

Offa, king of Mercia, makes a ditch from sea to 
sea. 20. His death, 21. | | 
Owen ap Edwyn a traitor to his country, 191. 
Made prince of Wales by the English, but soon 

lost it, 192. His death and pedigree, 196. 
Owen, son of Cadwgan, enamoured of Nest, the 
wite of Gerald, King Henry’s lieutenant in Wales, 
129. Steals her away, ibid. Flies into Ireland, 
135. Returns and wastes the country, in con- 
junction with Madoc. ap Riryd, 133. His men 
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slay an Enelish bishop, the cause of Cadwgan, 
his father, being dispossessed of his estate, 135. 

Forced to flee into Ireland with Madoc, ibid. 

Returns, and is reconciled to the king, 138! Di- 
vides Madoc’s estate between hinneel Mant Mere- 
dith ap Blethyn, 139. Flees for fear of King 
Henry into North Wales, 140. Reconciled to the 
king, 141. Owen is brave and knighted in Nor- 
mandy, 142. Employed by King Henry against’ 
Gryffith ap Rhys, 148. Slain by Gerald, 149. ~ 

Owen Gwynedd succeeds prince of North Wales, 

~ 160. Mightily concerned at the death of his son. 
Run, 165. Takes and razes the castle of Mould, 
166. Pulls out his nephew Cunedda’s eyes, and. 
castrates him, 170. Being provoked, invades Llan- 
ddinam, 193. Dies, his character and issue, 194. 

Owen Cyveilioc and Owen Vychan dispossess Lor- 
werth Goch of his estate m Powis, 192. Cyveilioc 
dies, leaving his estate to Gwenwynwyn ‘his 
son, 217. | OM ADI 

Owen Glyndwr, his family, education, and employ-. 
ment, 315. Opposed by the Lord Ruthyn with-. 
out redress, takes up arms, and makes him priso- 
ner 316. Prevails, takesthe Earlof March prisoner _ 
317. Retakes Aberystwyth castle, 319. Sum- 
mons a parliament at Machynlleth, 320. Secures 
David Gam upon a suspicion of a design he had 
to murder him, $21. Burnt his house, and his 
verse upon it, ibid, 

Patént: of lands granted in Wales to the earl of 
Portland, 302. Commons address upon it, 303. 
king's answer, 304. | 

Peckham, John, archbishop of Canterbury, endea- 

- vours a reconciliation of Prince Llewelyn and 
his brother, with the king, 286. His remonstrance _ 
to the prince and people, 287, 288, 289, 290. 
Solicits the king on behalf of the Welsh, 291. 
Sends articles to the Welsh, 292. Excommuni- 
cates the prince of Wales and his adherents, 297. 

Peace in general between England and Wales, ex- 

~ cept with Prince Rhys, who was forced to com- 

' ply with the king, 176, Unjustly dealt with, 177. 
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Powis, prince of, pasa his seat from PVawerh 
to Mathravael, An account of it while a 
- principality ad a ica with the several di- 
visions: and possessors thereof, whether of Bri- 
tish or English blood, 175, to 185. 

Rebellion in the North, caused by Earl Tosty’s s in- 
solence, 97. Appeased, 89. 

Rhy dderch seizes upon South Wales, 82. 

Rhydderch and Rhys, the sons of Rhydderch ap 
lestyn, put in their claim to South Wales, 838. | 

Rhys, brother to Prince Gryffith, taken by the 
English, and put to death at Bulendun, 91. 

Rhys z ap Owen and Rhydderch ap Caradoc jointly 
-govern South Wales, 105. The latter dies, 106. 
A tebellion against the other, ibid, Invaded also 
from North Wales, flies, pursued, and slain, 187. 

Bor ap Tewdwr allowed prince of South Wales, 
as lawful heir, 107. A rebellion formed against 
him, flies into ‘Ireland, returns and defeats his ene- 
my, 110. Suppresses another rebellion, 111. Slain 
near Brecknock in a fight against the invading 
Normans and his own rebellious subjects, 112. 

Rhys ap Grythth prince of South Wales takes Llan- 
ymddyvri castle, 177. Subdues Cardigan, 178. 

sGives Henry IL. hostages to observe the peace 
made between them, ibid. Besieges Caermarthen, 


then forced to quit it, 179. Possessed himself of - 


divers lands belonging to foreigners in Wales, as 
did others according to his example, 189. Takes 

_ Aberteifi castle and razes it; 191. Subdues Owen 
Cyveilioc, 197. Brings the lords of South Wales 

at enmity with King Henry to do him homage, 
203. Makes a great feast at Christmas at Aber- 
terfi, where the Bards of North Wales and South 
Wales strive for the mastery, 205, 206, Takes 
advantage upon King Henry’s death to enlarge 
his country, 209. His family diminishes, @10. 
Made prisoner by his own sons, 211. Escapes, 
212. Takes two of his sons prisoners, 214. En- 
larges his conquest, and defeats the English and 
Normans, 21450°205¢ u's Dies; his: character gnc 
issue, 216. 
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Rhys Vychan takes Llanymddyvri castle, 257. 

Rhys ap Gryffith ap Rhys prevails in South Wales, — 
239. Does homage tu Hen. III. 145. Dies, 147. 

Rhys ap Meredith unfaithful to his country, 304. 
Knighted by King Edward; revolts; 305. De- 
feated, taken prisoner, and exécuted, 306. 

Rhythmarch, archbishop of St. David’s dies, 192. 

Richard king of England’s feasts in the Holy Land, 
210. Taken prisoner in Austria, ibid. Died of his 
wounds received at Chalons in France, 219. — 

Richard of Bourdeaux created prince of Wales, 315. 

Robert Cyrthois rebels against his father in Nor- 

_ mandy. 110, 

Robert earl of Salop rebels against Herry I. 192. 
Engages the Welsh in the quarrel, 123. Seeks 
aid of Magnus, Harold's son, and fails, banished 

_ with his brother Arnulph into Normandy, «124. 

Robert de belissimo a great disturber of the Welsh 
committed to perpetual imprisonment by King 
Henry, 139. 

Rodric Molwynoc succeeded Ivor anno, 720, 15. 
Driven by the Saxons out of the western coun- 
tries to his inheritance in North Wales, 17. Died 
soon after, 18. ) 


Roderic the great prince of Wales, 97. Beats the 


Danes out of his country, 33. Fights the Eng-. 
lish, and with his brother Gwyriad is slain, 34. 
His pedigree and division of Wales between his 
three sons, ibid. His imprudence herein, 36. 

Saxons, theiranswer to the British message, 5. They 
first repel the Scots and Picts, 6. Enter into 
league with the Scots ibid. They encroach upon 
the Britains, 19. 

Scots and Picts invade Britain, 1. 

Siward, Earl, his saying upon his sons being slain in 

. battle, 19. His soldierly temper at his death, 92. 


South Wales invaded twice in one year by levav 


and Iago, princes of North Wales, 55. They 
quarrel, and consequence of it, 57. Embroiled 
in war between Rhys ap Gryffith and Rhys Vy- 
chan, and the former supported by the English, 
235, 236. F 


8 


INDEX. | 
Stephen king of England agrees with the king of 
* Scots, 157. Ravages Scotland, 160. Suppresses 


insurrections at home, and routs the Scots by his - 


pba 161. Besieges Arundel castle in vain, 
162. Takes Lincoln, 1s defeated and taken pri- 


soner, ibid. Exchanged for Earl Robert, and ° 


overthrown a second time at Wilton, 163. Wins 
the battle of Farendon, agrees with Henry the 
Empress’s son, and dies, 172. 
Stewards, the family, and their original: 91, 92. 
Sulien, archbishop of St. David’s dies, 111. 
Sulien, a learned man of Llanbadarn dies, 165. 
Swane the Dane wastes the Isle of Man. Lands in 
North Wales, 68. Kills Edwal prince of the 
country, ibid. His success in England, and es- 
teemed king hereof, 74, 75. | 
Swane, king of Denmark, invades England; and 
takes York, 102. Forced to fly, ibid. 
Trahaern Vychan strangely hanged, 217. 
Trahaern ap Caradoc made prince of North Wales, 
_ 105. His country invaded from Ireland by Gry- 
fith ap Conan, the right heir, ibid. They fight 
~ and Trahaern with his cousins worsted and all 
slain, 108. . Bele 
Tfibute paid by the prince of Wales to the kings 
of England, 48. - | 
Tudor Vaughan ap Grono, his family, would be 
stiled knight and his reasons for it to King Ed- 
ward III. who confirmed the honour of it, 314. 
Vortigern invites the Saxons into Britain, 5. 
Vortimer repels the Saxons, 7. : 
Wales wasted by the Mercians, 24. By King Eg- 
bert, ibid. Divided into three provinces, 27. 
Invaded by the English, 52. Forcibly managed 
by Ievav and Iago princes of North Wales only, 
56. Afflicted by the Danes, and a murrain, 65. 
Gives hostages to pay the antient tribute, 95. 


Seldom governed by the right heir, 109. Wast- ~ 


ed by the English as far as Anglesey, 121. Em- 
broiled with civil divisons, 151. Item, 153, 154. 


In great scarcity, 276. Annexed to the crown of 


England, 300. 3 0 


INDEX. - 


Walw ey, rit Arthur's nephew, his tomb found, 

~. whose body was of a prodigious length, 110. 

Welsh quarrel amongst themselves, 29. Ibid, “i 

_ They defeat the Mercians at Conwey, and call 
it Dial Rhodri, 38. Disable the Danidiend Eng- 
lish thatinvaded them, then fall out among them- 
selves, 61. Too late, see the folly of foreign aid, 
114. Miserably slaughtered, 130, 131. Being at 
peace froth abroad, - they fall to. their wonted 
method of destroying*one another, 208. Con- 
plain to their prince of their oppression from the 
English, 272. Beaten by the English, 279. 
Worst the English, 297, 298. Beaten in Buellt, 
ibid. Revolt because of an heavy tax from Ed- 
ward I. every where, 306. Beat the English, 
307. Take: the king’s carriages, ibid. Routed 
by the Earl of war ‘wick, 308. Beat the mar chers, 
but are at last overcome, ‘and their leader Madoc 
made prisoner, 309. 

Welsh minstrels reformed, whereof were three sorts, 
159. 

William duke of Normandy claims the crown of 
England 98. Lands at Hastings, and defeats the 
English, 100. 

William I. goes with an army on pilgrimage to/St. 
David's, 110. 

William Rufus: invades the Welsh without success, 
118. ddem, 120. Killed, 122. 
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